






America mourns, as family war begins over the Sinatra millions 



Frank Smatra: Wanted his 
death marked extravagantly 


By David Usfaome 
and Andrew Buncombe 

EVEN as all of America 
stopped to mourn the death of 
Frank Sinatra, widely consid- 
ered to be the most important 
and beloved entertainer of the . 
century, a battle appeared to be 
brewing between his widow 
and three children over his 
$ 200 m (£ 120 m) estate. 

Sinatra, aged 82, died of a 
heart attack on Thursday night, 
at the Cedars-Sinai Medical 
Center in Los Angeles after 
months of failing health. It is 


understood a private funeral will 
be held next week in Palm 
Springs, California, after a 
memorial service this weekend 
in Beverly Hills. 

The entire United States 
indulged in an orgy of nostal- 
gia on the airwaves for the 
man they called “01* Blue 
Eyes”. The Empire State Build- 
ing in New York is likely to be 
bathed in blue light and lights 
on The Strip in Las Vegas 
dimmed as a mark of respect. 

Sinatra is said to have once 
told his children be wanted his 
death to be marked extrava- 


gantly. “1 want fireworks light- 
ing the sky, all the farmer pres- 
idents in attendance and I want 
Luciano Pavarotti singing Ave 
Maria’”. 

While his fourth wife, Bar- 
bara, and her three Sinatra 
step-children - Frank Jr, Tina 
and Nancy - were together at 
his bedside when he died, there 
were fears last night that feuds 
over the inheritance that have 
flared in recent years would 
quickly reignite. 

One source dose to die fam- 
ify said last ni gh t: "There has 
been an awful lot of fighting 


The only man in 
America who could 
do whatever he 
■ wanted, 
pages 4 and 5 
Obituary, 
page 24 ■ 

over the past months and even 
in the last few days before his 
death I think it continued." 

At stake is a business empire 
encompassing a fortune in 


record royalties, personal art 
collections and enterprises in 
property, music publishing and 
even a beer wholesaler, that is 
conservatively vahi ed at $ 200 m. 
Arguments may also resurface 
over control of the, company he 
formed to license his likeness 
and name. Called Sheffield En- 
terprises, It is beaded by the 
49-year-old Tina. 

. Among' the ^nany recent 


hara's decision to allow (be Kor- 
bel California champagne 
company to reproduce some of 
Sinatra's paintings bn its bottles. 


There have also been “singing” 
porcelain souvenir plates (em- 
bedded with a computer chip 
carrying the singer’s voice) and 
other products said to be of 
questionable taste. 

There was fury from the 
children in 199(3 when Barbara 
forged ahead with a televised: 
salute to Sinatra on his 80th : 
birthday. When Barbara threw 
a 20 th anniversary party for her 
husband in the same year, the 
children were all do-shows.. . 

The fiercest of the fights in 
the past, and potentially in the 
months ahead, centre on the 


control of Sinatra's recordings. 
While the children were given 
control by the singer of his 
Reprise "Records catalogue, 
spanning 1960 to 1988, Barbara 
has recently headed efforts to 
reissue his earlier songs. 

Fbr those hoping that in 
grief, the grievances can he 
buried, they might note that 
Barbara was recently quoted as 
telling a friend at the height of 
the Korbel champagne row: 
“Why should I have any loyalty 
to Frank’s ungrateful kids? If 
they want a fight they’re going 
to get it” 




Ulster faces 
‘No* vote 




By Kim Sengupta, David 
McKIttrkk and Colin Brown 

AN INCREASING Unionist 
swing -towards a “no” vote’ fa 
holding out the possibility of a 
disastrous result in next week’s 
referendum on the Northern 
Ireland peace agreement 
- A new opinion poll shows 
that 45 per cent of Unionists in- 
tend to vote no,- while oafy 35 
per cent are preparing to vote 
yes. With the count less than a 
week away, a further 20 per cent 
are undecided on whether to 
back the accord. 

Even the declaration of an 
“unequivocal ceasefire" by the 
Loyalist Volunteer Force, the 
renegade grouping which has 
killed almost a dozen Catholics 
this year, did little to dispel the 
gloom in official circles about 
the referendum prospects. 

•njeLVFsaid the move, an- 
. nckuiced by armed and masked 
men m -T’ortadovra, Co Ar- 
magh, was -to encourage a no 
vote in tie refierebdfem. The sus- 
picion fa, however, that it may 
have been jubmp^xThot bysub- 
tie political calculations but 
because the two dozen LVF 
prisoners are anxious to bene- 
fit from the early releases only 
available to inmates wbote or- 


«v Unless there fa a huge swing 
in. the opposite' direction, the 
. Irish Times opinion poll figures 
.'indicate an indecisive result in 
Friday’s vpteL While they point 
ib'a yes majority in .the north- 


tants vote against, it would rob 
^j&p.vp tpdf ranch of its political 

’^uthpriry and leave it viilnera- 


Me to attack from the Reverend 
Ian Paisley and his anti-agree- 
ment camp. 

Jeffrey Donaldson; one of 
David Trimble's Unionist MPs, 
delivered another blow to the 
Government by announcing 
that despite extensive contact 
with Tbny Blair he is unable to 
-support the agreement 

Mr Blair fa planning a third 
visit to Northern Ireland next 
week in a final effort to raise 
support among the wavering 
Unionists for a “yes” vote. 

Mr Blair’s decision to add a 
third tour of the province on the 
eve of Thursday's poll under- 
lines the anxieties at Downing 
Street over the failure to win 
over Unionists who have yet to 
decide how to vote. 

Die reason cited by most of 
those opposing the agreement 
was their objection to the early 
release erf paramilitary prisoners. 
Their anxieties were reinforced 
by the presence at a Belfast rat- 
ty of convicted MDltown Ceme- 
tery murderer Michael Stone. 

. Indeed, embarrassingly for the 

■ Government, Stone’s appear- 
ance at Ulster Hall coincided and 
overshadowed the Prime Min- 
ister’s second visit to Belfast 
which was meant to give a fillip 
to the yes vote. 

Yesterday, Mr Blair spoke of 
public “revidsion*' at the' ap- 
pearance of Stone, who was on 
temporary -leave from prison 
whilst serving a life sentence for 
six murders and four attempt- 
ed murders. A Downing Street 

■ spokesman agreed that it 
looked “very, very bad” and its 
riming, on the same evening as 
the Prime Minister’s visit, was 


“unfortunate to say the least". 

While the feeling of pes- 
simism about the success of the 
accord grew in Ulster it was an- 
nounced that Tony Blair and the 
United States president BOI 
Clinton, in Britain for the G 8 
Summit of world leaders, were 
to make a united effort to bol- 
ster the peace process. The 
two men are expected to make 
an appeal for peace tomorrow. 

Paddy Ashdown, the Liber- 
al Democrat leader, and 
William Hague, the Tbsy leader, 
will also make visits to the 
Province to lend their support 
to the “yes” campaign, in spite | 
of reservations by leading Tbries 
about the release of prisoners 
and arrangements for disarm- i 
mg the terrorists. ' 

Sinn Fein warned that the I 
Government’s perceived at- 
tempts to allay the fears of 
Unkmstsby talking tough on de- 
commissioning and the release 
of prisoners could lead it into po- 
litical quicksand. 1 annehing its 
“yes” campaign, chairperson 
Mitchell McLaughlin said the 
Government could be trapped 
by its own rhetoric and “Tbny 
Blair-can hot allow this to hap- 
pen”. However Sinn Fein did not 
believe that the Government was 
moving the goalposts. 

The “no” campaigners were 
increasingly in exultant mood. 
A senior official of Ian Paisley’s 
Democratic Unionist Party 
claimed that private soundings 
showed thatthose as yet unde- 
cided were increasingly drifting 

into the no camp. He added: 
"The bubble burs, the yes cam- 
paign was built on froth and it 
is dissolving into nothing.” . 



Newcastle United fans leaving the city% central station yesterday. Their team play Arsenal in todays FA Cup final at Wembtey Photograph: Raoul Dixon 


Church leaders are attacked for 
putting Cup Final before poverty 


By Paul Valtefy 

THE Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and Cardinal Basil Hume 
are today condemned for de- 
ciding to attend the FA Cnp Fi- 
nal rather than join tens of 
thousands of church activists 
expected in Birmingham to 
protest over Third World debt 
at the G 8 summit. 

The attendance at Wembley 
by the Arsenal fan Dr George 
Carey, and Newcastle support- 
er Cardinal Hume, is criticised 
by the editor of the Church 
Times as a “missed opportuni- 
ty to show the copnhrywhai real 

sacrifice means”. The two were 
invited bnt “pleaded a prior 
engagement”, a spokesman 


said. Writing today in The In- 
dependent, Paul Handley says 
that with half the world in 
physical peril and the other half 
in peril spiritualty “spending a 
dull afternoon in Birmingham 
is a small price to pay”. 

Church spokesmen denied 
that the prebites had their pri- 
orities wrong. “Dr Carey has giv- 
en two major speeches on debt 
and has just come back from 
-Uganda where debt was at the 
top of the agenda,” said a 
spokesman for Lambeth Palace. 

Cardinal Home’s office said 
that be had “taken a very ac- 
tive interest in the question of 
debt over several years. He or- 
ganised a seminar in 1996 at- 
tended by the director of the 


Thousand flee in Indonesia panic 


A- 

B Joyd Parry 

rr SUHARTO’S 
appeared paral- 
ay as thousands of 
tecoole fled violence in the In- 


ers and shop-keepers who were 
trapped when the upper floors 
' were set alight- 


its left hundreds dead. 

= • ^^Balteandsoldiers patrolled 
7 \ Jn trucks and armour and most 
; '• areas were tense but peaceful 

( Yafieroofa on Thursday against 
I vjjie 32 -year Suharto regime. 

<• -,I.i Xtozens of shops and super- 


V j?ip«eAfoabanit-out sbopping 
• ,IL c’ceStte in the. Klcnder district, 
; ' ? : gtedicai orderlies movedmore 
* a bundred mipses of foot- 


UU UIUMOI : 

threatened and robbed mo- 
torists travelling at night on the 
city's elevated expressways. 

There was almost no com- 
mercial activity for the second 
consecutive day. Thousands of 
expatriates and ethnic Chinese 
Indonesians fled to the airport 
to escape a country which re- 
mains dose to political and 
economic collapse. 

A few horns after hfa earfy 
return from a^visat to Egypt* 
members of the President’s 
party, Golkar, demanded that 


200 looters die as 
a city goes up in 
flames. 

Mobs target the 
‘Jews of the East* 

- Pages IS and 19 

he eliminate “corruption, col- 
lusion and nepotism” and “re- 
turn hfa mandate" as presaieni. 
But senior generals expressed 
support for Mr Suharto and 
hinted at a crack-down. The ex- 
position leaders Megawati. 
Sukarnoputri and Amien Rais 


failed to- turn up for an ap- 
pearance witii activists de- 
manding reform and an endto 
Mr Suharto's rale. 

The Information Minister, ' 
AlwiDahlan, repeated a state- . 
ment by Mr Suharto that hie 
would step down M if the people 
have no confidence in me”. 
But hfa son-in-law, Lieutenant- 
General Rrabowo Subianto, de- 
nied speculation that the armed 
forces were divided In their 
support for the Presddent and 
promised cm national television 
to actfozcefolfy against rioters. 

The government said it was 
reverting a irisein the cost of, fud 
oQ, which provoked riots last 
week. Trading in the financial 


markets ceased and mazy for- 
eign companies dosed their of- 
fices and flew out employees 
and their families. 

Staff of the International 
. Monetary Fund, whose auster- 
ity programme contributed to 
the unrest left in a chartered 
plane. The British embassy ad- . 
vised citizens “to consider leav- 
ing”, and British Airways laid on 
an extra flight to Malaysia. 
Other countries, including die 
US, began evacuating citizens . 
on chartered flights. 

Die Malaysian government, 
fearing a wave of Indonesian 
boat-people, increased the- 
number of patrols in the Strait 
of Malacca. 


International Monetary Fond; 
and he attended a meeting 
with the Chancellor in De- 
cember... He personally con- 
tacted the presidents of the 
Catholic Bishops’ Conferences 
of all the G7 countries and 
asked them to make special ap- 
peals to their governments and 
he went specially to Birming- 
ham today to pray and speak 
about debt..” 

A spokeswoman for the debt 
cancellation campaign Jubilee 
2000 said that the archbishops 
“will be missed on the day but 
have both put in a lot of time 
to publicise the campaign”. 

Faith and Reason, page 20 
Wright's chance, 
Time Out; page 28 


justice attack 

Stephen 'Lawrence’s friend 
Duwayne Brooks yesterday 
hit ont at a system which al- 
lowed racists to “attack and 
gp free” while treating victims 
as “c riminate "- Page 2 

£400,000 award 

A woman who had unneces- 
saiy suigery after doctors 
wrongly diagnosed that her 
child had died in the womb 
was awarded £400,000 dam- 
ages yesterday. Page 3 


being 

of sound mind, 

I leave all my 
worldly goods 
to my hamster, 
Simon; 1 


LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT explores the 
pscinritir.g world of wiiis, Dniro ErchEn talks to people 
who have had their lives changed, nor always for the 
better, by a single piece of paper. 

Monday mornings from IS May. 11.02 - 11.30. 
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Recycled paper made up 
41.4% of the raw material for 
UK newspaper* in the 
first half of tW- * 


A POWERFUL and moving account 
of Stephen Lawrence's final moments 
was given yesterday by his dose friend, 
Duwayne Brooks, wbo also delivered 
a coruscating attack on the conduct of 
police who investigated the mnrder. 

“Steve and f were young black 
men. Racist thugs killed Steve and 
shattered my life,” Mr Brooks told the 
public inquiry into Stephen’s death. 
“1 think of Steve every day. Fm sad, 
confused and pissed about this sys- 
tem where racists attack and go free, 
but innocent vic tims like Steve and I 
are treated like criminals.” 

In statements read out by bis bar- 
rister during a highly-charged day of 
evidence, Mr Brooks, 23, alleged 
that detectives stood by as his friend’s 
life ebbed away, insisted that they 
must have provoked the attack and 
treated him as a suspect 

He also related bow, the night be- 
fore he testified at the murder trial, 
police took him to stay at a hotel in 
Eltham, south-east London, close to 
where Stephen, 18, was stabbed to 
death by a white gang in April 1993. 
He was too terrified to sleep. “It felt 
like they took me to Eltham to break 
my spirit,” he said. 

Stephen’s father, Neville, left the 
chamber in and fhpn collapsed 

while the statements were being 
read. He later recovered. 

Mr Brooks, who is suffering from 
post-traumatic stress disorder, sat be- 
side his legal team and sf>oke only to 
confirm the veracity of the statements. 

la them, he described how 
Stephen was stabbed as they were 
waiting for a bus home. Stephen man- 
aged to get up and stagger across the 
road after him, he said. 

“I sensed that Stephen wasn't 
keeping up with me and heard him 
call: TXiwayne, look at me, tell me 
■ what’s wrong 1 , 71 hie said. "I fooked^back 
and saw blood on his jacket, it seemed 
to be pumping out from somewhere. 
I said tohim; Tustkeep running* and 
•he said: T can't, f .can’t’.’’ . [ 

Mr Brooks, whose evidence as' the 
key witness was discredited by police, 
described bow he gave an account of 
the attack to one officer, Constable 
Linda Bethel. Her response, he said. 


wasrto ask “if I had any weapons on 
me". Mr Brooks said: “I got the im- 
presaoh that the police were repulsed 
by the blood, that was there." 

PC Bethel repeatedly' asked him 
wbo the attackers were. “Isaid I didn't 
know the boys. She said: ’Your friend 
is lying there and you say you don’t 
know who those boys are!” 1 • " 

At no point during the evening, Mr 
Brooks said, did officers inquire af- 
ter his welfare or ask if he had been 
attacked himself He said they refused 
to allow him to travel in the ambu- 
lance with Stephen, telling him there 
was “no space”. “They earned Steve 
to the ambulance on a stretcher. His 
unopened-ginger beer can. fell from 
him on to the floor. I picked it up. I 
took it home and kept it in my room, 
until bnqriay it exploded.” 

At th/hospital where Stephen was 
pronbucc&d dead. “I was offered no 
comfortf he said. Mr Brooks de- 
scribed how he became increasingly 
fearful xir his safety as the days went 
by. Polite did not give him adequate 
support or protection, he alleged. 
Twice tie bumped into some of the 
youths who attacked Stephen. “I was 
frightened for my life,” he said. “I 
would tike to say how unsafe ! felt, i 
and sometimes still feeL” 

He skid tbaVminterviews, police re- 
peatedly; asked him what he and 
Stept^baddone to provoke the at- 
tad^'teCB^gl&n they could not believe 
they had been set upon “for nothing”. 
One officer. Detective Sergeant John 
Bevan, asked huntf toy had been ha- 
rassing some white girls in a local Mc- 
Donald’s, “as they had had reports of 
black boys doing that” “He said that 
ofifoereabbvelmididrftbelierera 
it was purely a racist attack.” 

Mr Brooks related how, after 
charges against the murder suspects 
were dropped, he was arrested for 
public order offences arising out an 
anti -racist demonstration. “They wait- 
ed five months to prosecute me,” he 
said, “fi felt like the police and pros- 
ecutors decided to get at me to nun 
09 repntationand the egaxtee of ajty?- 
forther prasteutwnof the murderers.*' 

Three white youths were acquit- 
ted of kflling Stephen in 1996 after 
doubt was cast on Mr Brooks's iden- 
tification evidence by one officer. 



President Bill Clinton having a drink yesterday hi the Malt House, a Birmingham pub 
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G8 wrestle with world in turmoil 


By Rupert CornweH ' 
and Louise Jury 


THE world’s major powers last night 
sought to contain separate theatres 
of turmoil in South Asia, trying to 
brake the nuclear arms race on the 
Indian sub-continent, and pleading 
for dialogue and reform tq prevent 
the worst in riejt-torii Indonesia. 

But, as the leaders of the G8 na- 
tions go into pirva&fedks on the glob- \ 
al economy SQjQOO people 3 

descend on Birmingham to force 
them to change their agenda. The hu- 
man chain, up to five deep, will ring 
the centre of the dty as campaigners 
In a coalition of aid agencies and char- 
ities demand a one-off cancellation 
of Third Worid debL : 

: > Clare Shory lhtcmational De- 
velopment Secretary’ will accept pe- * 
titions with 15 million signatures of 
support and deliver them to Weston 
Hall, Shropshire, where the leaders 
will be holding secret talks. 


Last night India seemed likely to 
escape further punishment after 
sanctions imposed by the US, and in- 
ternational condemnation of its se- 
ries of five nudear tests this week. Win 
there be a G8 package of sanctions? 
“No.” Tony Blair’s spokesman said. 

Earlier, Presdent BiD Clinton, who 
was legally obliged to take immedi- 
ate action suspending aid, loans and 
credit guarantees, had demanded “a 
dear and unambiguous message”. But 
-only Japan and Canada were inclined 
to go as far as Washington. Russia, 
India’s traditional ally from Cold Whr 
days, opposed sanctions, and France, 
like Britain, believes they will only 
make more distant the day when In- 
dia signs up to the Comprehensive 
TfeSt Ban Treaty. At die same time, the 
G8 members - ftance:X5ennany, ' 
Italy, Canada, the US, Britain, Rus- 
sia and Japan - leant heavily on Pak- 
istan, where US officials were 
yesterday seeking to prevent retalia- 
tory tests. 


But neither economic carrots nor 
the stick of sanctions seemed likely 
to deflect Pakistan from tests of its 
own. 

Hardly less worrying now, how- 
ever, is the crisis in Indonesia. Catch- 
ing the mood here. President Clinton 
appealed to the Indonesian govern- 
ment for restraint, and a speedy 
start on moves towards democracy. 

Giving the people a real voice, he 
said, “can make a real contribution 
to restoring political order and sta- 
bility." But that appeal too could fall 
on deaf ears. The leaders also issued 
separate statements on Kosovo and 
the Middle East 

Though shorn of parallel meet- 
ings of finance and foreign ministers, 


my, opening the way to closer eco- •. 
nomic ties with Moscow. 

The leaders will spend today at 
Weston Park for a retreat which will * 
focus on debt relief far the poorest j 
countries, cross-border and comput- 
er crime, and securing employment ? 
in the new era of globalisation.: 

They will also discuss the perils of ^ 
the millennium bug. which threatens ii 
the world’s computer systems £ 
in 2000. . ' ’ J . 5 

But, despite the glamour and - 
power wielded by G8 leaders, in- ' 
creasing attention was focused yes- 
terday on the “People's summit” 
organised by the alternative eco- 
nomic think-tank the New Econom- 
ic Foundation - a fewj^undred yards 




the summit did offer the novelty of ■••froH? the main conference venue, 
foil participation for Bg* CKfining to riant to chaOertge thP or- 

Riiffiia. At yesterday’s first European tho doxies of the G8 summit, Ed 
Union-Russia summit, attended by a Mayo, the foundation's director, said 
comparatively well-looking Presi- their aim was "to develop practical 
dent Boris Yeltsin, the EU formally policy initiatives for a just and sus- 
endorsed Russia as a market econo- tamable global economy.” 
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Outlook for the next few days 
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LIFE Assurance. £ 14 , 220 . 






If you want to survive in the wild there's only one 
* policy to pursue. Drive a Jeep Wrangler. 

Built with over 50 years of off road experience it 
will take you across the most dangerous environments 
on Earth with surefooted ease. (Its agile handling, superb 
suspension and low ratio gears make light work of even 
the trickiest terrain.) 

It's not too bad on the road, either. The 4.0 litre 
achieves 0-60 in 8.8 seconds. 

Prices start at £14,220 for the 2.5 litre Wrangler 
Sport. And don't worry, for extra reassurance, driver 
and front passenger air bags are standard. 
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Jeep 

There's Only One 

for MORE INFORMATION CALL 0800 6 I 6 J 59. 

THE |EEP WRANGLER RANGE: 3.1 LJTJIE SPORT £14.330, 4.0 LITRE SPORT £15,720, 4 0 LITRE SAHARA £17,g7S, 4.0 LITRE SAHARA AUTO £16,330. HALF DOORS AVAILABLE AS AN ACCESSORY. ALL PRICES ARE ON THE ROAD AND 
# INCLUDE 13 MONTHS ROAD FUND LICENCE (£1 SOI AND £3 5 REGISTRATION FEE. PRICES AND SPECIFICATIONS ARE CORRECT AT TIME OF GOING TO PRESS. SEND COUPON TO JEEP INFORMATION SERVICE, FREEPOST 1048, SANDWICH. KENT CTI3 9BR 
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Aaronovitch: The most 
positive role model for men 
now is the male stripper’ 


Moore: 1 don’t have a 
problem with maleness ... You 
cannot be such a little flower’ 





This week 


~ JJ A very rough guide to 
Jerusalem (1841 Edition)" 


CATHEDRAL OF DREAMS is the remarkable 
story of Deborah Ransom arid nor 
aissionary rathe- who travelled to Jerusalem 
In [341. ro found a church in the Holy Land. 
Saturday afternoon. 16 May, 2.30 — o.OO. 


"‘Sunday opening 
in Ambridge. 

Is nothing sacred? 


M 


THE ARCHERS. In addition to the omnibus, 
there is now ?.n extra episode on Sundays. Sc now 
you don’t have to wait until Mondays to 
find out who's doing whn:. to whom in Ambridge. 
Every Sunday evening, 7.02 - 7. 15. 


u l think life will 
continue just fine. 

Its just that I’ll miss it so' 


«* 


David Aaronovitch (left) and Suzanne Moore: At odds over what makes men happy or miserable in a womens work! 


BEFORE I SAY GOODBYE is Ruth Pi cardie 5 
honest, funny and moving account of what it's like 
:o be dying of cancer when you've get 
everything to live for. Weekday mornings for one 
week from Monday 18 May, 9,45 - 10.00. 


i4 ... being of sound mind, 

I leave all my worldly goods 
to my hamster, Simon 

LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT explores 
ike fascinating world of wills. Da /re Brebon talks to 
people who have had their lives changed, 
not always for the better, by n single piece of paper. 
Monday mornings from !8 May, I 1.02 - I 1.30. 



war: now it’s 


David Aaronovitch; The thing that re- 
ally had the steam coming out of my 
ears was your throwaway remark 
that “the repertoire of male sexual be- 
haviour is so limited, I could almost 
feel sorry for them". If I were to ap- 
ply that generality to women, not only 
would I invite a shitload of trouble but 
it would be unacceptable and wilful- 
ly wrong. 

Suzanne Moore You know it is so fun- 
ny that this is the one thing that got 
to you. 

DA: But it is this denigration of 
everything that is male. There has 
been a gender revolution over the last 
20 years and with it an enormous in- 
crease in the success of women in the 
workplace; of girls in school, in- 
creases intae number of girls with de- 
grees.. All without a concomitant 
increase in success for boys. And it 
doesn’t help that your generalisations 
denigrate every aspect of masculini- 
ty and male sexuality. 

SM: You know if I was as sensi- 
tive as you I would be dead by now. 
If you don’t like generalisations about 
your gender how do yon think I 
feel? I live in the world where I’m sur- 
rounded by generalisations about 
women all the time. And there is no 
evidence that it is not predictable to 
be in a position of power and want 
to be spanked. 

DA: Yes there is. The vast major- 
ity of men just don’t get spanked 

SM: I don’t know that 

DA: But you talk as if you do. 

. SM: I just don’t talk as if equaii- 


All week, two of The Independent’s columnists have been 
warring across the gender divide. In the wake of reports 
that new men are miserable in a women's world and that 
old men are happy to justify their extra-marital 
indulgences, the insults flew on our comment pages. So we 
locked Suzanne Moore and David Aaronovitch together in 
a small room. And let them slug rt out.... 


ty has already happened. The be- 
haviour of men still has to c h ange and 
they have to be forced to change. Why 
else would they give up their positions 
of power? 

. DA: Now you’re talking as we’re 
where we were 20 years ago. I despair 
of finding any model of male behav- 
iour that is acceptable to you. 

SM: I don’t have a problem with, 
maleness. If I make a flip remark 
about men, its effect is Dot to de- 
nounce the whole of male behaviour. 

DA: Yes it does, you see. 

’ SM: No it doesn’t. You cannot be 

such a little flower. 

DA: It’s not a question of flower- 
mess, or whatever, although maybe 
flowers are one thing we could be that 
would make us less predictable. 
Look at popular culture as repre- 
sented on television: you say, “I 


can't get enough Oprah”; I say 
“Oprah is driving out proper discus- 
sion" - 1 don’t mind having both, but 
at the moment everything is going in 
the Oprah direction. Everything is go- 
ing in the confessional direction. 
Everything associated with old male 
notions of serious debate is tedious 
or boring and is not immediate 
enough. 

SM: But you're talking about 
television. In the real world men are 
still in charge of big companies, stfl] 
in charge of newspapers, still in 
charge of institutions. Where is this 
feminist, Oprah debate? Certainly not ■ 
in parliament. 

DA: Yes it is. it’s Clinton's “I feel 
your pain". It’s the approach for the 
women voters: “feel the pain, forget 
the policies”. There is an inordinate 
amount of that around, the men in 


power wondering how they can appeal 
to women. 

SM; And what’s wrong with that? 

DA: It is good, but they are 
driving out some of the discussions 
and debates that you need to retain, 
despite their seriousness or 
pomposity. And girls can talk 
that language because they are 
more socialised than boys - there 
is even some discussion about 
whether there is some sort of gen- 
etic reason for them being socialised 
better ... 

SM: A genetic reason for men be- 
ing crap you mean. 

DA: Yeah, for them being less so- 
cialised. You put It in terms of them 
being crap, but to say that* “what they 
are is crap” is a bit of a problem for 
the boys. 

SM: But the socialisation of men 


is not producing the kinds of men we 
will need for the 21st century. 

DA: Ah, but the research tends to 
show ns that one of the cardinal fac- 
tors which helps boys socialise is the 
presence of a mother in the home. 
Now what are you going to say about 
that? Tb achieve, these boys need their 
mum! 

SM: No! because there is plenty 
of other research that says you have 
this generation of useless boys be- 
cause they don’t have a father fig- 
ure around. And clearly, mothers 
aren’t going to stay at home; so in- 
stead of saying that's the way to do 
it, you have to say what else can we 
do? 

DA: Exactly. You have to say- for 
instance, we have to have a positive 
notion of male sexuality 

SM: (spluttering) What do you 
flunk we have -it s stuffed down our 
throat all the time, in magazines, on 
television - to be a man is to have as 
many women as possible. 

DA: On soap operas 1 see an al- 
most purely negative version of male 
sexuality, on documentary soaps I see 
an almost purely negative ... They're 
all bastards or wimps, one or the oth- 
er. We have no positive way of talk- 
ing about men at the moment - the 
most positive role model for men now 
is the male stripper. 

SM: Why are you asking me to be 
positive about men- that’s not my job, 
I’ve got better things to do than be 
positive about male sexuality ~ Get 
some men to do it. 



NHS trust pays £400,000 to 
woman over baby-scan error 


SjSusm *g*n>m tad 

Photograph. Nevuie twer 


A CALIFORNIAN business- 
woman who “fell to pieces” fol- 
lowing unnecessary surgery 
after doctors wrongly diagnosed 
that her second child had died 
m the womb yesterday settled 
her High Court damages action 
for £400,000. 

Susan Hagstrom’s daughter 
Christen was bom healthy, in 
Marti 1994 but only after her 
mother had endured months of 
worry that the drugs. X-ray 
and the D & C evacuation pro- 
cedure she had undergone bad 
damaged the unborn baby. 

‘ Mis Hagstrom. 39, of Gar- 


den Grove, California, repeat- 
edly broke down as she told Mr 
Justice Blofeld in London that 
she was petrified she would gjve 
birth to a deformed child. 

She needed further surgery 
to repair her uteros and small 
bowel, which were perforated 
during the procedure, and she 
still suffered from abdo minal 
pain. 

Conlmuingpsycfafeiric prob- 
lems, which she said amounted 
to post traumatic stress disor- 
der, had forced her to resign as 
marketing director for a Cali- 
fornian real estate company in 


December 1994 and she had not 
worked since. She said that it 
was all she could do during the 
day to take Christen and her 
elder sister, Danielle, eight, to 
school- 

judgment had already been 
entered in favour of Mrs 
Hagstrom against Royal Surrey 
County and St Luke’s Hospitals 
NHS Trust over the negligent 
treatment she received in Au- 
gust 1993 when a scan at eight 
weeks’ gestation wrongly sug- 
gested the absence of a foetal 
heartbeat 

Today, five days into a hear- 


ing over the amount of damages 
• to be awarded, the two sides an- 
. nounced that the £lm-plus 
claim had been settled for 
£400,000 with costs. 

Mrs Hagstrom was not in 
court and her husband Mark, 
whose devotion was praised by 
the judge, would not comment 

The judge described Mrs 
HagSiomasan“eDCHinou%im- 
pressive witness” whose veracity 
he accepted unreservedly. 

He added: “I accept entire- 
ly that her basic condition was 
brought on by these appalling 
matters". 


Dear Diary, got up. 
Went for a walk. Founded 
acting dynasty ” 

THE AFTERNOON PLAY, “Roy and Daisy." 

str.rs Gorin Redgrave and Bis wife Kika Markham 
in the true story of Conn’s grandparents 
and their coiourful life in Edwardian theatre. 
Monday, 18 May. 2.15 - 3.00. 

44 Don’t read 

Nick Hornby’s new book.” 


THh LATE BOOK continues with Nick Hornby's 
"About A Bey," the story of Will, 
a serial seducer with a novel chat up line and 
Marcus, a kid with more than 
enough adolescent angst. Weekday evenings, 
from Monday 18 May, 24.30 - 24.45. 


** Hear Alan Davies bring 
something rare to situation 
comedy. Humour.’ 


9 * 


THE ALAN DAVIES SHOW is a new series 
starring die man himself. He's get 
problems with his girlfriend, his career and 
the toilet. Hear how it a!i pans out. 
Wednesday evenings, from 20 May, 6.30 - 7.00. 


Life, the universe and 

everything.” 

(Programmes don’t come any bigger). 


LEADING EDGE. In the first of a new series 
Geer Watts examines the latest 
theories on the formation of galaxies and the 
glue that holds ail matter together. 
Thursday evenings from 21 May, 9.02 - 9.30. 


a RADIO 4 

92-95 fm & !98lw 

YOU'LL SEE THINGS DIFFERENTLY. 
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4/FRANK SINATRA 



‘He seemed' now to be the embodiment Of 
the fully emancipated male, perhaps the 
only one in America.’ That was how the 
American-ltalian writer Gay Talese (left) 
described Frank. Sinatra at 50. 
The year was 1 965, Beatlemania 
was at its height, but Sinatra, 
product of everything that was 
pre-Sixties, was at the height of his powers; 
he was worshipped and he was feared. In 
this piece, first published in the American 
edition of ‘Esquire’, Talese captures him 
with a vividness and knowingness that has 

'm 

rarely been equalled 



F [RANK SINATRA, hold- 
ing a glass of bourbon in 
one hand and a cigarette in 
the other, stood in a dark 
corner of the bar between two at- 
tractive but fading blondes who sat 
waiting for him to say something. But 
be said nothing; he bad been silent 
during much of the evening, except 
that now, in this private dub in Bev- 
erly Hills, he seemed even more dis- 
tant, staring out through the smoke 
and semi-darkness into a large room 
beyond the bar. where dozens of 
young couples sat huddled around 
small tables or twisted in the centre 
of the floor to the damorous clang 
of folk-rock music blaring from the 
stereo. The two blondes knew, as did 
Sinatra’s- four male friends who 
stood nearby, that it was a bad idea 
to force conversation upon him 
when be was in this mood of sullen 
silence, a mood that had hardly been 
uncommon during this first week of 
November, a month before his 
fiftieth birthday. 

Sinatra had been working on a 
film that he now disliked, could not 
wait to finish; he was tired of all the 
publicity attached to bis dating the 
20-year-old Mia farrow; he was an- 
gry that a CBS television docu- 
mentary of his life, to be shown in 
two weeks, was reportedly prying 
into his privacy, even speculating on 
his possible friendship with Mafia 
leaders; he was worried about his 
starring role in an hour-long NBC 
show entitled Sinatra -A Man .And. 
His Music, which would require 
that be sing IS songs with a voice that 
at this particular moment, just a few 
nights before the taping was to be- 
gin, was weak and sore and uncer- 
tain. Sinatra was 31. He was the 
victim of an ailment so common that 
most people would consider it triv- 
ial- But when it gets to Sinatra it can 
plunge him into a state of anguish, 
deep depression, panic, even rage. 
Frank Sinatra had a cold. 

Sinatra with a cold is Picasso with- 
out paint, Ferrari without fuel - only 
worse. For the common cold rote 
Sinatra of that uninsurable jewel, his 
voice, cutting into the core of his con- 
fidence, and it not only affects his 
own psyche but also seems to cause 
a kind of psychosomatic nasal drip 
within dozens of people who work 
for him. drink with him, love him, 
depend on him for the/r own wel- 
fare and stability. A Sinatra with a 
cold can. in a small way, send vi- 
brations through the entertainment 
industry and beyond, as surely as a 
President of the United States, sud- 
denly sick, can shake the national 
economy. 

For Frank Sinatra was now in- 
volved with many things involving 
many people - bis own film com- 
pany, his record company, bis pri- 
vate airline, his missile-parts firm, his 
real-estate holdings across the na- 
tion, his personal staff of 75 - which 
are only a portion of the power he 
is and has come to represent. He 
seemed now to be also the embod- 
iment of the fully emancipated 
male, perhaps the only one in Amer- 
ica, die man who can do anything he 
wants, anything, can do it because 
he has the money, the energy, and 
no apparent guilt. In an age when 
the very young seem to be taking 
over, protesting and picketing and 
demanding change, Frank Sinatra 
survives as a national phenomenon, 
one of the few pre-war products to 
withstand the test of time. 

BuL now, standing at this bar in 
Beverly Hills, Sinatra had a cold, and 


be continued to drink quietly and he 
seemed miles away in his private 
world, not even reacting when sud- 
denly the stereo in the other room 
switched to a Sinatra song, “In the 
Wee Small Hours of the Morning". 

It is a lovely ballad that be first 
recorded 10 years ago, and it now 
inspired many young couples who 
had been sitting, tired of twisting, to 
get up and move slowly around the 
dance floor, holding one another 
very dose, Sinatra's intonation, pre- 
cisely dipped, yet full and flowing, 
gave a deeper meaning to the sim- 
ple lyrics: “In the wee small hours 
of the morning, while the whole wide 
world is fast asleep, you lie awake, 
and think about the girl....” 

It was, like so many of his clas- 
sics, a song that evoked loneliness 
and sensuality, and when blended 
with the dim light and the alcohol 
and nicotine and late-night needs, 
it became a kind of airy aphrodisi- 
ac. Undoubtedly the words from this 
song, and others like it, bad put mil- 
lions in the mood; it was music to 
make love by, and doubtless much 
love had been made by it all over 
America at night in care, while the 
batteries burned down, in cottages 
by the lake, on beaches during 
balmy summer evenings, in seclud- 
ed parks and exclusive penthouses 
and furnished rooms; in cabin cruis- 
ers and cabs and cabanas - in ail 
places where Sinatra’s songs could 
be heard were these words that 
warmed women, wooed and won 
them, snipped the final thread of in- 
hibition and gratified the male egos 
of ungrateful lovers. Two generations 
of men had been the beneficiaries 
of such ballads, for which they were 
eternally in his debt, for which they 
may eternally hate him. Neverthe- 
less, here he was. the man himself, 
in the early hours of the morning in 
Beverly Hills, out of range. 

Now Sinatra said a few words to 
the blondes. Then he turned from 
the bar and began to walk towards 
the poo! room. One of Sinatra's oth- 
er men friends moved 1 q to keep the 
girls company. Brad Dexter, who had 
been standing in the corner talking 
to some other people, now fol- 
lowed Sinatra. 

The room cracked with the clack 
of billiard balls. There were about 
a dozen spectators in the room, most 
of them young men who were watch- 
ing Leo Durocher shoot against two 
other aspiring hustlers who were not 
veiy goc^ This private drinking dub 
has among its membership many ac- 
tors, directors, writers, models, near- 
ly all of them a good deal younger 
than Sinatra or Durocher and much 
more casual in the way they dress for 
the evening: Many of the young 
women, their long hair flowing 
loosely below their shoulders, wore 
tight pants and very expensive 
sweaters; and a few of the young men 
wore blue or green velour shirts with 
high collars, and narrow, ti ght pants 
and Italian loafers. 

It was obvious from the way 
Sinatra looked at these people in the 
pool room that they were not his 
style, but he leaned back against a 
high stool that was against the wall, 
bolding his drink in his right band, 
and said nothing, just watched 
Durocher slam the billiard balls 
back and forth. The younger men m 
the room, accustomed to seeing 
Sinatra at this dub, treated him with- 
om deference, although they said 
nothing offensive. They were a cool 
young group, very California-cool 
and casual, and one of ihc coolest 


seemed to be a little guy. very quick 
of movement, who had a sharp pro- 
file, pale blue eyes, light brown hair, 
and square eyeglasses. He wore a 
pair of brown corduroy slacks, a 
green shaggy-dog Shetland sweater, 
a tan suede jacket, and Game War- 
den boots, for which he had recently 
paid $60. 

Frank Sinatra, leaning against the 
stool, sniffling a bit from his cold, 
could oot take bis eyes off the 
Game Warden boots. Once, after 
gazing at them for a few moments, 
he turned away; but now he was fo- 
cused on them again. The owner of 
the boots, who was just standing in 
them watching the pool game, was 
named Harlan Ellison; he was a 
writer who had just completed work 
on a screenplay. The Oscar. 

Finally Sinatra could not contain 
himself. "Hey ” he yelled in his 
slightly harsh voice that still had a 
soft, sharp edge. “Those Italian 
boots?" 

“No," Ellison said. 

“Spanish?” 

“No” 

“Are they English boots?" 

"Loot I dunno, man," Ellison 
shot bade, frowning at Sinatra, then 
turning away again. 

The pool room was suddenly 
silent. Leo Durocher. who had bden 
poised behind his cue and was bent 
low, just froze in that position for a 
second. Nobody moved. Then Sina- 
tra moved away from the stool and 
walked with that slow, arrogant 
swagger of his toward Ellison, the 
bard tap of Sinatra's shoes the only 
sound in the room. Then, looking 
down at Ellison with a slightly raised 
eyebrow and a tricky little smile. 
Sinatra asked: “You expecting a 
storm?” 

Harlan Ellison moved a step to 
the side. “Look, is there any reason 
why you're talking to me?” 

“I don’t like the way you’re 
dressed,” Sinatra said. 

“Hate to shake you up," Ellison 
said, “but I dress to suit myself.” 

Now there was some rumbling in 
the room, and somebody said. 
“Cmon. Harlan, let’s get out of 
here," and Leo Durocher made his 
pool shot and said, “Yeah, c'mon.” 

But Ellison stood his ground. 

Sinatra said: ‘What do you do?" 

“I'm a plumber,” Ellison replied. 

“No, no. he’s not.” another young 
man quickly yelled from across the 
table. “He wrote The Oscar.” 

“Oh, yeah,” Sinatra said, “well 
I've seen it, and it's a piece of 
crap.” 

“That's strange," Ellison said, 
“because they haven’t even released 
it yet." 

“Well, I've seen it,” Sinatra re- 
peated. “and it’s a piece of crap." 

Now Brad Dexter, very anxious, 
very big opposite the small figure of 
Ellison, said, “C’mon, kid I don’t 
want you in this room." = 

“Hey," Sinatra interrupted Dex- 
ter, “can’t you see I'm talking to this 
guy?" 

Dexter was confused Then his 
whole attitude changed and Dexter's 
voice went soft and he said to Elli- 
son, almost with a plea, “Why do you 
persist in tormenting me?" 

The whole scene W3S becoming 
ridiculous, and it seemed that Sina- 
tra was only half-serious, perhaps just 
reading out of sheer boredom or in- 
ner despair, at any rate, after a firv 
more exchanges Harlan Ellison left 
the room. By this time the word had 
got out to those on the dance floor 
about the Sinatra-EJJison exchange. 



Sinatra steps out of the shadows during rehearsals in (961 


Photograph; Dennis Scock/Magnum • 


and somebody went to look for the 
manager of the club. But somebody 
else said that the manager had al- 
ready beard about it - and had quick- 
ly gone out through the door, 
hopped in his car and driven home. 
So the assistant manager went into 
the pool room. 

“1 don’t want anybody in here 
without coals and ties," Sinatra 
snapped. The assistant manager 
nodded, and walked back to his 
office. 

O n the following Monday. 

a cloudy and unseason- 
ably cool California day. 
more than 100 people 
gathered made a white televirion stu- 
dio, an enormous room dominated 
by a white stage, white walls, and with 
dozens of lights and lamps dangling: 
it rather resembled a gigantic op- 
erating room. In this room, within 
an hour or so, NBC was scheduled 
to begin taping an hour-long show 
that would be televised in colour on 
the night of 24 November and 
would highlight the 25-year career 
of Frank Sinatra as a public enter- 
tainer. It would not attempt to 
probe, as the forthcoming CBS 
Sinatra documentary allegedly 
would, that area of Sinatra's life that 
he regards as private. The NBC show 
would be mainly an hour of Sinatra 
sing ing some of the hits that carried 
him from Hoboken to Hollywood, 
a show that would be interrupted 
only nowand then by a few Sim clips 
and commercials for Budweiscr 
beer. 

ftior to his cold, Sinatra had been 
very excited about this show; he saw 
here an opportunity not only to ap- 
peal to those nostalgic, but also to 
communicate his talent to some 
rock'nToUexs: in a sense, he was bat- 
tling the Beatles. The press releas- 


es stressed this, reading: “If you hap- 
pen to be tired of kid singers wear- 
ing mops of hair thick enough to hide 
a crate of melons ... it should be re- 
freshing to consider the entertain- 
ment value of a video special titled 
Sinatra - A Man And His Music ...” 

Bui now, in this NBC studio in 
Los Angeles, there was an atmos- 
phere of anticipation and tension be- 
cause of the uncertainty of the 
Sinatra voice. Minutes later, the real 
Frank Sinatra walked out. 

He had been unable to rid him- 
self of the cold, but was going to try 
to ring anyway because the schedule 
was tight and thousands of dollars 
were involved at this moment in the 
assembling of the orchestra and 
crews and the rental of the studio. But 
when Sinatra, on his way to his small 
rehearsal room to warm up his voice, 
looked into the studio and saw that 
the stage and orchestra platform were 
not close together, as he had specif- 
ically requested, his lips Lightened and 
he was obviously very upset. A few 
moments later, from his rehearsal 
room, could be heard the pounding 
of his fist against the top of the pi- 
ano and the voice of his accompanist, 
Bill Miller, saying: “Guess I got to 
change my whole act" 

When he stroiled into the studio 
the musicians all picked up their in- 
struments and stiffened in their 
seats. Sinatra cleared his throat a few 
times and then, after rehearsing a 
few ballads with the orchestra, he 
sang “Don’t Winy About Me" to h is 
satisfaction and, being uncertain of 
how long his voice could last, sud- 
denly became impatient. 

“Why don’t wc tape this moth- 
er?” he called out, looking up toward 
the glass booth where the director, 
Dwight Hcraion. and his staff were 
sitting. Their heads seemed to be 
down, focusing on the control board. 


“Why don’t we tape this moth- 
er?” Sinatra repeated. 

The production stage manager, 
who stands near the camera wear- 
ing a headset, repeated Sinatra's 
words exactly into his tine to the con- 
trol room: “Why don’t we tape this 
mother?” 

Hcmion did not answer. Possibly 
his switch was off. It was hard to 
know, because of the obscuring re- 
flections the lights made against the 
glass booth. 

“Why don't we pul on a coat and 
tie," said Sinatra, then wearing a 
high-necked yellow pullover, "and 
tape this ...” 

Suddenly Hemion's voice came 
over the sound amplifier, very calm- 
ly: “Okay, Frank, would you mind 
going back over ..." 

“Yes. I would mind going back," 
Sinatra snapped. 

He rehearsed a few more songs, 
once or twice interrupting the or- 
chestra when *a certain instrumen- 
tal sound was not quite what he 
wanted. It was hard to tell how well 
his voice was going to hold up, for 
this was early in the show; up to this 
point, however, eveiybody in the 
room seemed pleased, particularly 
when he sang an old, sentimental 
favourite written more than 2fl years 
ago by Jimmy \&n Heusen and Phil 
Silvers, “Nancy”, inspired by the first 
of Sinatra’s three children when she 
was just a few years old. 

“If I don’t see her each day. I miss 
her ... gee what a thrill, each time 
I kiss her ...” 

As Sinatra sang these words, 
though he has sung (hem hundreds 
and hundreds of times in the past, 
it was suddenly obvious to everybody 
in the studio that something quite 
special must be going on inside the 
man. because something quite spe- 
cial was coming out. He was singing 


now, cold or no cold, with power and 
warmth, he was letting himself go. 
the public arrogance was gone, the 
private side was in this song about 
the girl who, it is said, understands ^ 
him better than anybody else. “ 

Sinatra stood on the stage, arms 
folded, glaring up across the cam- 
eras toward Hemion. Sinatra had 
sung Nancy with probably all he had 
in his voice on this day. The next few 
numbers contained raspy notes, and 
twice his voice completely cracked. 

But now Hemion was in the control 
booth out of communication; then 
be was down in the studio walking 
over to where Sinatra stood. A few 
minutes later (hey both left the stu- 
dio and were on the way up to the 
control booth. 

The tape was replayed for Sina- 
tra. He watched only about five min- 
utes of it before he started to shake ■ 
his head. Then he said to Hemion: ; 
“Foigct it, just forget iu You’re wast- ’ 
ingyour time. What you got there,” ' 
Sinatra said, nodding to the singing 
image of himself on the television . 
screen, "is a man with a cold.” P-‘ 
Then he left the control booth, • 
ordering that the whole day’s ■ 
performance be scrubbed and : 
future taping postponed until he he 
had recovered 

A fter spending the week in 
Phlm Springs, his cold 
much better, Frank Sina- 
tra returned to Los An- 
geles. in lime to see the long-awaited 
CBS documentary with his family. 

At about 9pm he drove to the home 
of his former wife, Nancy, and had 
dinner with her and their two daugh- 
ters. Their son, whom they rarely see 

these days, was out of town. The CBS 

show, narrated by Walter Cronkitc, 
began at 10pm. A minute before 
that, the Sinatra family, having 
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finished dinner, turned their chairs 
around and faced the camera, 
,jt united for whatever disaster might 
follow. 

And like so much of Hollywood's 
fear, the apprehension about the 
CBS show proved to be without foun- 
dation. It wasa highly flattering hour 
that did not deeply probe -as rumours 
suggested itwoukl-intD Sinatra’s love 
life, or the Mafia, brother areas of his 
private province. While the docu- 
mentary was not authorised, wrote 
Jade Gould in the next day’sNew Kbrk 
Tones, It could have been”. 

The next day Sinatra, following 
the orchestra, walked into the NBC 
• studio, which did not resemble in the 

slightest. the scene here of eight days 
before. On foi^ occasion Sinatra 
was m foie voice; he cracked jokes 
between numbers; nothing could 
upset him. 

- When the show was over, Sina- 
tra watched the rerun on the mon- 
itor in the control room. He was very 
V pleased, shaking hands with Dwight 
Hemion and his assistants. Then the 
whisky bottles were opened in Sina- 
tra’s dressing room. Tfelegrams and 
telephone calls continued to be re- 
ceived from all over foe country with 
praise for foe CBS show. There was 
even a call from foe CBS producer, 
Don Hewitt, with whom Sinatra 
had been so angry a few days before. 
And Sinatra was still angry, feeling 
that CBS had betrayed him, though 
foe show itself was not objectionable. 

“Shall I drop a line to Hewitt?” 
his press agent asked. 

“Can you send a fist through foe 
mail?” Sinatra asked. 

S inatra was tired of all foe talk, 
foe gossip, foe theory - tired 
of reading quotes about him- 
self, of hearing what people 
were saying about him all over town. 

"He has everything he. cannot 
sleep, he gives nice gifts, he is not hap- 
py. but hewould not trade, even for 
happiness, what he is ... 

1 'Tie is a piece of our past -but onfy 

we have aged, he hasn’t ... we are 
dogged by domesticity, he isn’t ... we 
have compunctions, he doesn 't ... it 
is our fault, not his-. 

“Tie controls the menus of every 
Italian restaurant in Los Angeles; if you 
want north Italian cooking fly to Mi- 
lan ... 


“Men follow him, imitate turn, fight 
to be near him ... there is something 
of the locker room, the barracks 
about him ... bird... bint ... 

" He believes you must play it big 
wide, expansively- the more open you 
ant. the more you take in. your di- 
mensions deepen, you gran; you be- 
come more what you are -biggEx richer 

"He is better than anybody else, or 
at least they think he is, and he has to 
live up to it."- Nancy Sinatra Jr. 

"He is calm on the outside - in- 
wardly a million things are happening 
to him. Dick Bakafyan. 

"He has an insatiable desire to live 
every moment to Us fullest because, I 
guess, he feds that right arcamd the cor- 
ner is extinction. " - Brad Dexter. 

‘AH I ever got out af any of my mar- 
riages was the two years Artie Shaw 
financed on an analyst's couch.” -Ava 
Gardner. 

"We weren’t mother and son - we 
were buddies . ” - Dolly Sinatra. 

Sinatra said it had been a tedious 
three weeks, and uow he just want- 
ed to get away, go to Las Vegas, let 
off some steam. So be hopped in his- 
jet and soared over foe California 
hills across foe Nevada flats, then 
over miles and miles of desert to The 
Sands and the Gay-Patterson fight. 

On foe eve of foe fight he stayed 
up all night and slept through most 
of foe afternoon, though his record- 
ed voice could be heard singing in 
the lobby of The Sands, in foe gam- 
bling casino, even in foe toilets. 

The fight, called a holy war be- 
tween Muslims and Christians, was 
preceded by the introduction of three 
balding ex-champions. Rocky Mar- 
ciano, Joe Louis and Sonny Liston - 
and then there was “The Star Span- 
gled Banner”, sung by another man 
from out of foe past, Eddie Fisher. 

Floyd Patterson chased Clay 
around foe ring in the first round, but 
was unable to reach him and from 
then on he was Clay's toy, foe bout 
ending in a technical knockout in the 
12th round. Half-an-hour later, near- 
ly everybody had forgotten about the 
fight and was back at the gambling 
tables, or lining up to buy tickets for 
the Dean Martin-Sinatra-Bishop 
nigh tclub routine on the stage of The 
Spnrtg. TTiis routine, which includes 
Sammy Davis Jr when he is in town, 

consists of a few songs and much cut- 


ting upi all of it very informal, very 
special, and rather ethnic - Martin, 
a drink in hand, asking Bishop: “did 
you ever see a Jew jitsu?”; and Bish- 
op playing a Jewish waiter, warning 
the two Italians to watch out “because 
I got my own group - the Matzta”. 

Then, after foe last show at The 
Sands, foe Sinatra crowd, which 
now numbered about 20 - and in- 
cluded Jflty. who had flown in from 
New York; Jimmy Cannon, Sinatra's 
favourite sports columnist; Harold 
Gibbons, a Teamster official ex- 
pected to take over if Hoffa went to 
jail - all got into a line of cars and 
headed for another chib. It was 
3am. The night was young. 

They stopped at The Sahara, 
taking a long table near the back, and 
listened to a bald-headed little co- 
median named Don Rickies. 

By 4am, Frank Sinatra led foe 
group out of The Sahara, some of 
them carrying their glasses of whisky 
with them sipping it along foe side- 
walk and in foe cars; then, return- 
ing to The Sands, they walked into 
foe casino. It was still packed with 
people; foe roulette wheels were 
spinning, and foe crap-shobters 
screaming in the far corner. 

Sinatra, holding a shot glass of 
bourbon in his left hand, walked 
through foe crowd. He, unlike some 
of his friends, was perfectly pressed, 
bis tuxedo de precisely pointed, his 
shoes unsmudged. He never seems 
to lose his dignity, never lets his guard 
completely down no matter how 
much be has drunk, nor bow long be 
has been up. He never sways when 
he walks, like Dean Martin, nor does 
be ever dance in foe aisles or jump 
up on tables, like Sammy Davis. 

A part of Sinatra, no matter 
where he is* is never there. There is 
always a part of him though some- 
times a small part, that rem ains II 
Padrone. Even now, resting his shot 
glass on foe blackjack table, facing 
foe dealer, Sinatra stood a bit back 
from the table, not leaning against 
it He reached under his tuxedo jack- 
et into his trouser pocket and came 
up with a thick but dean wad of bills 
Gently he peeled off a $100 bill and 
placed it on foe green baize table. 
The dealer dealt him two cards. Sina- 
tra called for a third card, overbid, 
lost foe hundred. 

Without a change of expression. 


Sinatra put down a second $100 bill. 
He lost that, then he put down a 
third, and lost that Then he placed 
two $100 bills on the table and lost 
those. Finally, putting his sixth $100 
bill- on the table, and losing it, 
Sinatra moved away from foe 
table, nodding to foe man, and 
announcing: “Good dealer.” 

The crowd that had gathered 
around him now opened up to let 
him through. But a woman stepped 
in front of him banding him apiece 
of paper to autograph. He signed it 
and then he said: “Thank you.” 

In the rear oFIbe Sands’ large din- 
ing room was a long table reserved 
for Sinatra. The table was about foe 
same size as foe one reserved for 
Sinatra whenever be is at Jilly’s in 
New York; and the people seated 
around this table in Las Vegas were 
many of the same people who are of- 
ten seen with Sinatra at Jilly’s or at 
a restaurant in California, or in 
Italy, or in New Jersey, or wherever 
Sinatra happens to be. 

When Sinatra sits to dine, his trust- 
ed friends are close; and no matter 
where he is, no matter how elegant 
foe place may be, there is something 
of foe neighbourhood showing, be- 
cause Sinatra, no matter bow far be 
has come, is still something of foe boy 
from foe neighbourhood - only now 
be can take his neighbourhood with 
him. 

In some ways, this quasi-family af- 
fair at a reserved table in a public 
place is foe closest thing Sinatra now 
has to borne life. Perhaps, having had 
a borne and left it, this approxima- 
tion is as close as he cares to come; 
although his does not seem precisely 
so, because he speaks with such 
warmth about his family, keeps in 
dose touch with his first wife, and 
insists that she make no decision 
without first consulting him. 

This was his second night in Las 
Vegas, and Frank Sinatra sat with 
friends in The Sands’ dining room 
until nearly Sam. He slept through 
much of foe day, then flew back to 
Los Angeles, and on foe following 
morning be was driving his little golf 
cart through the Paramount Pictures 
movie loL He was scheduled to 
complete two final scenes with foe 
sultry blonde actress Viroa Li si, in 
foe fRmAssauk on a Queen. There 
were only two scenes left: a short one, 


to be- filmed in the pool and a longer 
and passionate one featuring Sina- 
tra and Vima Lisi, to.be shot on a 
simulated beach. 

F rank Sinatra was on the 
beach, supposedly gazing 
up at the stars, and Virua 
Lisi was to approach him, 
toss one of her shoes near him to an- 
nounce her presence, then sit near 
him and prepare for a passionate ses- 
sion. Just before beginning, Mss Lisi 
made a practice toss of her shoe to- 
ward foe prone figure of Sinatra 
sprawled on foe beach. As she tossed 
her shoe, Sinatra called out, “Hit me 
in my bird and Fm going home.” 

Vima Lisi, who understands lit- 
tle English and certainty none of 
Sinatra’s special vocabulary, looked 
confused, but everybody behind the 
camera laughed. She threw foe shoe 
toward him. It twirled in foe air and 
landed on his stomach. “Well, foal's 
about three inches too high,” he 
announced. 

Then Jack Donahue had them re- 
hearse their lines, and Sinatra, still 
very charged from the Las Vegas trip, 
and anxious to get the cameras 
rolling, said, “Let’s try one.” Don- 
ahue, not certain lhai Sinatra and Lisi 
knew their lines well enough, never 
the less said okay, and .an assistant 
with a clapboard called, “419, Take 
1,” and Vima Lisi approached with 
the shoe and tossed it at Frank ty- 
ing on the beach. It fell short of his 
thigh, and Sinatra’s right eye raised 
almost imperceptibly, but foe crew 
got the message, and smiled. 

“What do the stars tell you 
tonight?” Miss Lisi said, delivering 
her first line, and sitting nest to Sina- 
tra on foe beach. “The stars tell me 
tonight I’m an idiot,” Sinatra said, 
“a goldrplated idiot to get mixed up 
in this thing ..." 

“Cut,” Donahue said There were 
some microphone shadow on the 
sand and Vima Lisi was not sitting 
in the proper place near Sinatra. 

“419, Take 2,” the clapboard 
man called 

Miss Lisi again approached, 
threw the shoe at him, this time 
falling short - Sinatra exhaling only 
slightly - and she said: “What do foe 
stars tell you tonight?” 

“The stare tell me I’m an idiot, a 
gold-plated idiot to get mixed up in 


this thing ...” Then, according to foe 
script. Sinatra was to continue, “... 
do you know what we're getting into? 
The minute we step on foe deck of 
foe Queen Mary, we’ve just tattooed 
ourselves.'* But Sinatra, who often 
improvises on lines, reared them: ”... 
do you khow what we’re getting into? 
The minute we step on foe deck of 
that mother’s-ass ship.” “No, no,” 
Donahue interrupted shaking his 
head, “I don’t think that’s right.” 

The cameras stopped, some peo- 
ple laughed, and Sinatra looked up 
from his position in the sand as if he 
had been unfairly interrupted “I 
don't see why that can’t work ...” he 
began. But Richard Conte, standing 
behind foe camera, yelled: “It won’t 
play in London.” Donahue pushed 
his hand through his thinning grey 
hair and said but not realty in anger, 
“You know, that scene was pretty 
good until somebody blew foe line.” 

While Sinatra does not mind 
hamming it up a bit on a movie set, 
he is extremely serious about his 
recording sessions; as be explained 
to a British writer, Robin Douglas- 
Home: “Once you’re on that record 
singing it’s you and you alone. If it’s 
bad and gets you criticised it’s you 
who’s to blame - no one else. If it’s 
good, it’s also you. With a film it’s 
never like that; there are producers 
and scriptwriters, and hundreds of 
men in offices, and foe thing is tak- 
en right out of your hands. With a 
record, you’re it.” 

It no longer matters what song he 
is singing or who wrote foe words- 
they are all his words, his sentiments, 
they are chapters from foe lyrical 
novel of his life. 

When Frank Sinatra drives to foe 
studio, be seems to dance out of the 
car across the sidewalk into the 
front door: then, snapping his fingers, 
he is standing in front of the or- 
chestra in an intimate, airtight room, 
and soon he is dominating every nan, 
every instrument, every sound wave. 
Some of the musicians have accom- 
panied him for 25 years, have grown - 
old hearing him sing “You Make Me 
Feel So Young”. 

When his voice is on, as it was 
tonight, Sinatra is in ecstasy, foe 
room becomes electric, there is an 
excitement that spreads through foe 
orchestra and is felt in foe control 
booth; there are also numbers of 


pretty women standing in foe booth 
behind foe engineers, women who 
cmflp at Sinatra and softly move their 
bodies to foe mellow mood of his 
music: 

"Will this be moon love, 

Nothuig but moon love. 

Will you be gone when the dawn. 
Comes stealing through ... ” 
After he is finished, the record is 
played back on tape, and Nancy Sina- 
tra, who has just walked in. joins her 
father near foe front of the orches- 
tra to hear foe playback. They listen 
sflentty, all eyes on them, foe long 
foe princess; and when the music 
ends there is applause from the con- 
trol booth, Nancy smiles, and her fa- 
ther snaps his fingers and says, 
kicking a foot: “Ooba-deeba-boobe- 
do!” 

The musicians put their instru- 
ments into their cases, grab their 
coats, and begin to file out, saying 
good night to Sinatra. He knows 
them all by name, knows much 
about them personalty, from their 
bachelor days, through their ups and 
downs, as they know him. 

T he rest of foe month was 
brigbt and balmy. The 
record session had gone 
magnificently, the film 
was finished, the television sbows 
were out of foe way, and now Sina- 
tra was driving out to his office to be- 
gin co-ordinating his latest projects. 
He had an engagement at The 
Sands, a new spy film called The 
Naked Runner, to be shot in England, 
and a couple more albums to da And 
within a week he would be 50. 

“ Life is a beautiful thing. 

As long as 1 hold the string 
I'd be a ally so-and-so. 

If I should ever let go." 

Frank Sinatra stopped his car. The 
light was red. Pedestrians passed 
quickly across his windshield but, as 
usual, one did not It was a girl in her 
twenties. She remained at the kerb 
staring aL him. Through foe corner 
of his left eye he could see her, and 
he knew, because it happens almost 
every day, that she was thinking It 
looks like him, but is it? Just before 
the light turned green, Sinatra tamed 
toward her, looked directly into her 
eyes, waiting for the reaction he knew 
would come. It came, and he smiled. 
She smiled. And he was gone. 


It didn’t mean a thing unless 01’ Blue Eyes made it swing 


in record stores, Frank operat- Once criticised for singing songs as if he believed them, that was precisely what made him the best By Mark Steyn 

ed in foe territory labelled “middle 


■ of the road” or “easy listening”. But 
for many Sinatra makes for distinctly 
uneasy.hstening, and hardly anyone 
is is foe middle of the road about 
him. The message is simple, even if 
irtafces bis worst song to spell it out: 
he did it his way- And his way has 
been better for longer than anybody 
else in the hstoxy of popular song. 

-Before Sinatra, male singers 
asp ired to the condition of Bing 


f t wnosangtwe ne p®*™ bp*- 
nock it around for a while and 
the clubhouse without break- 
ito a sweat When Crosby 
hat’s alTbe did: sing. You re- 
ie difference when you listen 
jkie’s version of a lag Bing hit 
iyehff to bailee r 
haishine Cake... 
th. Sinatra, “ba-ake” just 


sounefefe-ake. He can’t do it You can 
almost hear him cringing. His prob- 
lem is that foe song isn’tabout any- 
thing except singing a jolty song- It’s 

enou gh for Bing, but not for Frank. 

Fbr a more extreme example, try 

“Home on the Range”. Ctosby'ssays 
nothing other than “Ah, let’s gather 

round foe old joaona andsmga well- 
loved favourite from 18737* Sinatra’s 
is extraordinary: the guy sounds like 
his home realty is on foe range and 

the deer and foe antelope are 
frolicking about 15 yards from foe 
microphone. Inevitably, there was 
soon heard a discouraging word: he 
sings songs, said one early reviewer, 
as if-he believes them. And that was 
meant as a criticism. 

Sinatra was the first male singer 


to say, “Hey, all these songs about 
women whose men done them 
wrong. It works foe other way, 
too.” So, he called up Ira Gershwin 
and persuaded him to masculate 
“The Man Thai Got Away” into 
“The Gal...”. 

Of all foe pop idols, from Jolson 
to Madonna, who ventured into 
films, Sinatra’s easily the best. You 
can tell how good an actor he is from 
foe songs: these numbers seem 
first-person autobiographical in a 
way that Bing's or Ella’s never are. 

But fbr someone who represents 
foe apogee of popular singing, he’s 
neusr realty been, apart firm that first 
flush of bobbysoxers, a pop singer. 
Pop is fashion and Sinatra's usually 
been at odds with the prevailing fash- 


ion. When pop singers were regular 
guys like Bing, Frank was spiffing his 
guts out and introducing to foe Hit 
Parade such fine emotional niceties 
as self-disgusL When Eisenhower's 
America promoted picket-fence fam- 
ily values, he re-cast himself as a ring- 
a-ding, swingin’ bachelor. At 50, 
when most celebrities are still pre- 
tending they are 28, Sinatra em- 
braced premature old age-and songs 
ofwistfiil regret “(When I was 17) 
It Was a Vfeiy Good Year”. 

Jerome Kern once gave foe 
young British composer Vivian Ellis 
a piece of advice: “Cany on being 
uncommercial. There's a lot of 
money in it” It’s worked for Sinatra. 
In foe Fifties, the smart money was 
on Mitch Miller, head honcho at 


Columbia, foe man who single- 
handedly produced the worst records 
of the era and debauched the cur- 
rency of mainstream Tin Pan Alley. 

It was Miller who insisted Frank 
record foe atrocious “Mama Will 
Bark” with foe big-breasted Scan- 
dinavian. Dagmar. Sinatra left 
Columbia but never forgave Miller. 
Long after, they happened to be 
crossing a Vegas lobby from oppo- 
site ends. Miller extended his hand 
in friendship; Sinatra snarled, “Fuck 
you! Keep walking.” The phrase 
could be foe tempo marking on any 
one of those swing arrangements. 

“Fly Me lb The Moon” was 
written by Bait Howard in 1954 as 
a waltz. In the past 30 yeais, have you 
heard anyone play it that way? There 


were more than 100 recordings of it 
and not one of them did anything un- 
til Sinatra's. Think of the opening 
titles of foe film Wall Street: the com- 
muter trains, femes, buses and sub- 
ways feed foe workers into the city, 
swarming up from their subterranean 
tunnels and on to the pavements be- 
neath foe skyscrapers. Above it all 
Sinatra sings: 

“Fly me to the moon . 

And let me play among the stars.-" 
The film is an emblem of the 
Eighties, but it takes a 1964 album 
to kick-start it Without the song, the 
scene is nothing. With it, all foe pos- 
sibilities, all foe secret ambitions 
spring to life and. like foe buildings, 
reach for the sky. 

At one recording session, Sinatra 


was asked by an arranger if he could 
sing in a particular key. “Sing it 
in...?” he said. “I can’t even walk in 
that key.” But 4/4 is a time signature 
you can walk in, chopping up the 
syllables for that high-raffin' swag- 
ger.” Frank walks like America,” said 
Sonny Bona “Cocksure.” 

. When Americans realty did fly to 
foe moon in 1969, foe astronauts 
took Sinatra on their nprtable tape 
recorder singing “Fty^Me To The 
Moon”. Any other nation would 
have chosen foe “Ode to Joy” or 
“Also Sprach Zarafoustra”. but 
Buzz Aldrin knew what foe sound 
of our century is: what's foe breeqr 
confidence of foe American dream 
if not Sinatra in 4/4? 

With any luck, when the liulc 
green men finally land, they’ll haw 
their hats pushed back on foeir 
heads, going “Ring-a-ding-dhigr. 












is the second time Mr Mawdsleylias 
been arrested in Burma. 

Yesterday Mr Mawddey^ s father, : 
David, sakl he was horrified bgrwhal 
ha^ happened. “Webeard last week - 
that he had been arrested and at the 
time tberewastafle that they believed 
be wasAnrenanxazy,? he sakL from 
London. v ' ' 

“In the end theycfcaiged him with 
fflegalentiy bo the country and he 
pleaded guilty* but no one expected 
bom to get five years. I ant really wor- 
ried about bow he win manage both 
physically , and mentally. He is very 
passionate .about human rights and 
he is a very brave young mad, bat 
sometimes I think he is too. brave.’ 4 
It is understood that Mr Mawrfs- 

ky w as ar restedavreekagointfaetown 

, ■- of Mcrulmem in the Shan province of 

James Mzwdsley, 25, whose campaign for human rights in Burma has led to his imprisonment In a notorious jaff Photograph; North News Bunna,dose to the border wife Thar- 
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prison’s dog cells, the converted, 
kennels formerly used by the prison 
'guards to keep their dogs. 

*T^amdftibosareveiypooraijd 

'there is no reason that Mr Mawrfs- 


ICy mu ^fiA najj 

cause he is British*” said 


MrMawdsfey 7 wfao has joint Bntish 
and Australian otEenririp, said: I 
have io h^rets. i am pread to have 
brought attention to the human 
rights ffltuation m Burma." 

A spokesman fin the Foreign Of- 
fice said last night that it had de- 
manded early access to Mr Mawdsley 

r m _ _ ’• J — Irik iWMfAAt nftth Inc 


defence team. His mother is under- 
stood to be travelling from Australia 
to Bunina to visit him. : 

‘ ltislDyeatssiiK»t3hehnlitaiyjun' 

ta, now known as SPADC or the State 
Peace and Development Council, 
crushed the democracy movement In 
elections held in 1990 Sou Kyi’s par- 
ly obtained 82 per centof the vote but 
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Actioa Group- Last year the Norwe- 
gian Consul, Leo Nichols, died after : 
being held in Insein prsoo, where he 
was refused medical treatment. 

A spokesman for du^ campaign 
group Amnesty International said: 
“We have had reports of bad condi- 
tions in respect of the food and the 
fe et rfr** political prisoners may be 
subjected to torture.” 

Mr Mawdsley, originally from 
bnnslrirk, Lancashire, was allowed 


Man named as doctor’s 
killer will not be prosecuted 

THE MAN named bya High Court judge as the kfflerofMs 
former girlfriend is not to be prosecuted for her morcter, the i 
Crown Prosecution Service said yesterday. Tony Diednck 
“strode and then strangled” Dr Joan Francisco, Mr Justice 
Alliott said in a landmark case brought at the High Court m 
March. Dr Francisco's family had brought a dvfl actBrnw 

£ 50,000 damages for assault and battery against Mr Diednck. 

He was never charged by police because the CPS advised 
there was insuffic ient evidence to prosecute him. After the 
civil case -which required the lower, civil, standard of proof 
- police submitted a fresh report on the case to lawyers. 

Farmer loses IRA libel case 

i AN Irish former fafledyestenday in a libel action in the Irish 
High Court against the Sunday Times newspaper for calling 
him a prominent figure in the IRA. 

Thomas “Slab" Murphy, 47, from Hackbaliscross, Co Lonlh, 
denied being a member of the terrorist organisation. His ac- 
tion was based on an article that appeared in the newspaper 
in 1985. The jury also decided that article meant “that Mur- 
phy “planned murder and the bombing of property” . 

Driver hijacked 

DRUG dealers are suspected of hijacking a 52-year-old dri- 
ver at gnn point.at a, service, aatipn at Knutsford on tire M6 
and forcing him to drive his van more than 100 miles. 

The driver’s ordeal ended in the early hours of yesterday 
morning after his captors ordered him to drive to various lo- 
cations throughout Liverpool before escaping in a car driven 
by a third ma n. The victim, who was not named, was unhurt 

— Jason Benneao 

Cornish shark spectacular 

ABOUT 500 basking sharks gathered off Cornwall, farcing some 
fishermen to head for shore. A Wildlife Trust spokeswoman 
said: “The animals can be up to 35ft long, and even if a small- 
er one surfaced under a boat it could be dangerous.” The harm- 
less sharks, now protected, were foUowing plankton, their food. 
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Take the time to listen and you'll 
hear what people are really saying. 
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’^mersi^K. blues. Britain basks in good weather, but we still can’t get a drink in the Continental-style cafe and the air quality's lousy 



Ozone fear mars 


sunshine weekend 


By Mark Oliver 


Continental fife appearing on the streets of London. But outdated laws have hindered the growth of cafe-bars 


Photograph: Nicola Kurtz 


MP ur^ges relaxing of 
drinking laws that 
squeeze out cafe-bars 


THE THREAT of ozone pollution 
is a shadow over the sunny 

weather forecast for this weekend. 

Earlier this week, the Govern- 
ment released summer smog warn- 
ings but rain dispelled any real 
problem. Yesterday, however, experts 
said that they expected ozone levels 
to increase to potentially “high'* 
levels over the next few days. 

“WeVe had rain this week which 
washes ozone out of the atmos- 
phere,” said Michad Dukes, from the 
Press Association Weather Centre. 
“But we are having very sunny weath- 
er now and I expect tbs ozone levels 
to build up. It happens gradually if the 
days stay sunny without the weather 
breaking. I expect ozone levels will rise 
everywhere in the UK, apart from 
Northern Ireland, to moderate and 
- possibly high levels in some areas.” 


A spokeswoman for the Meteo- 
rological Office said: “We are tak- 
ing the risk of smog seriously because 
it’s so still at the moment." 

Mr Dukes said: “Obviously the 
wind is a factor as it mixes pollution 
with cleaner air and there are low lev- 
els of wind expected over the next 
few days.” 

He added that, contrary to pub- 
lic perceptions, an increase in ozone 
wiD choke up tire countryside more 
rhan the cities. “Tm sure people think 
of pollution as being an urban prob- 
lem but the other pollutants in cities 
get rid of ozone faiiy quickly." 

Asthma sufferers and those with 
respiratory problems win need to be 
careful when outside, the Depart- 
ment of Environment, Transport 
and the Regions said. “Most people 
wiS experience no ill effects,” a 
spokeswoman said, “but those suf- 
fering from lung disease - including 


asthma - should be aware their 
symptoms may worsen.” 

The elderly should be particularly 
careful and anyone who has noticed 
their breathing being affected by hot 
weather in the past should also 
avoid strenuous activity, she added 

The environment minister. 
Michael Meacher, said that every- 
body needed to “do their bit” to re- 
duce air pollutants. A spokeswoman 
■ from bis department said that as cars 
were the major source of ozone in 
cities, anyone who left their motor 
at home would help reduce the 
smog. “People need to ask them- 
selves before a journey - do I really 
need to use the car?” she asked “And 

if they are stuck in a traffic jam they 
should tum the engine off.” 

She added that not using solvent- 
based paints would also help and 
people should refrain from burning 
solid fuels. 


By Colin Brown and 
Linus Gregoriadis 


READING the newspaper in a 
caffe-bar with a relaxingglass of 
beaujolais and a cappuccino is 
the sort of continental scene that 
has already arrived in Britain. - 
But the growth of European- 
style caffe has been hindered by 
outdated drinking laws which 
mean that, in order to sell alco- 
hol to customers without a meal, 
they need die same kind of 
licence as a pub . . 

Gisela Stuart, the Labour 
MP for Birmin gham -Edgbas- 
ton, is urging the Home Office 
- which is reviewing the li- 
censing laws - to introduce a 
new hybrid licence for caffe-bais 
which will allow them to serve 
wine and beer but not spirits. 
The present statutes are more 
than 30 years old 

After speaking to Hcenang 
magistrates in Birmingham, she 
is convinced that Britain should 
be brought into line with the rest 
of Europe. “Any place which op- 
erates like a caffe and serves a 
pint of beer or a glass of wine 
has to have a restaurant or pub 
license,” she said 

“It seems a shame that you 
can go to the Continent and 
have a glass of wine in a caffe- 
bar when you can’t always do 
the same here. It would be 
good to have caffe-bars in the 


centre of Birmin gham Birm- 
ingham is an international city 
which caters for large numbers 
of international and local visi- 
tors, particularly along the 
canal and city centre. Ib me it 
is a question of growth and 
provision of service." 

Ministers have told her that 
a review of the licensing laws is 
being carried out and they are 
sympathetic, but it could be two 
yearn before an appropriate leg- 
islative slot is found She is con- 
sidering tabling amendments to 
a forthcoming law and order Bill 
to speed up the action. 

Ms Stuart,' a former law lec- 
turer who was educated in Ger- 
many. said: “At Christmas they 
had gfUhwein at one cafe in 
Birmingham centre, but they 
had to have it fenced off and 
someone at the entrance check- 
ing everyone was over 18." 

David Lees, the principal 
clerk for licensing in Birming- 
ham, said that the licensing 
laws did not offer enough flex- 
ibility. A new type of licence 
could be granted mare easQy be- 
cause it would meet with less re- 
sistance from police, he said 

He added “Under the pro- 
posals, there would be a new 
type of licence for a caffe-bar to 
provide an alternative to a pub 
or restaurant. There are no 
concrete plans for these yet but 
these are being formulated 
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MPs press Blair 
for 'Old Labour’ 
Queen’s Speech 


By Colin Brown 

Chief Political Correspondent 

TONY BLAIR faced calls for 
an “Old Labour” Queen’s 
Speedi - including a demand 
for the Government to revive 
the Bill to ban fox-hunting— at 
a private meeting with Labour 
MPs at the Commons. 

The Prime Minister assured 
backbenchers at a packed meet- 
ing that he recognised that 
there had to be a “balance be- 
tween New and Old” Labour, 
but he gave little ground to the 
old Labour left 

Some MPs voiced concern 
that in last week’s local elections 
voters failed to turn out in 
Labour's traditional heartlands, 
in spite of the claims by minis- 
ters that the low poll showed 
there was little unrest. There 
were warnings that it could 
lead to bigger defeats for 
Labour in next year’s elections. 

The meeting was intended to 
allow the backbenchers to 
sound off on the issues they 
wanted raising in the Queen's 
speech, but those who attend- 
ed said it showed there was 


more support for “Old Labour” 
policies than appeared the case' 
in the Commons chamber, 
where discipline was strictly 
adhered to. 

Labour MPs said there were 
at least three calls for Legislation 
to improve the state pension, in- 
cluding one demand to restore 
the link between pensions and 
earnings over a 10-year period. 

The MPs also called for the 
Queen's Speech to include 
Government Bills on: banning 
foot hunting; human rights, and 
the protection of immigrants' 
rights; a rolling programme of 
updating the local government 
electoral register; the abolition 
of the Child Support Agency; 
and free television licences for 
pensioners. 

Mr Blair is unlikely to take 
up many of the ideas, which 
smack of old-style Labour. The 
Government has made 1 it clear 
there will be no attempt to re- 
store the link between earnings 
and pensions, and ministers 
are wary of becoming em- 
broiled in the controversy over 
fox-hunting caused by the pri- 
vate members’ Bill by Michael 


Foster (which basin effect been 
killed by Tbry opponents 
through lade of time). 

At the meeting Mr Blair 
was challenged by the veteran 
left-winger D ennis Skinner to 
abandon die Tbry spending tar- 
gets. Mr Hair insisted there had 
been more spent on education 
and the health .service than by 
the Tories. Bat Mr Skinner, MP 
for Bolsaver, said he wanted 
wealth redistribution from rich 
to poor by increasing the total 
spending beyond the sums pre- 
viously agreed under the Tbries. 

The only item on the Labour 
backbenchers’ shopping 1st for 
the next Queen's Speech which 
seemed to gam acceptance horn 
Mr Blair was a call for a Bill on 
rights for the disabled. 

Ministers also at the meet- 
ing privately gave assurances 
that although the CSAwdl not 
be abolished, it will be re- 
formed, by t akin g a fixed per- 
centage of salary from errant 
fathers. This would be simpler 
than the present system of tak- 
ing decisions on each individual 
case, which has led to massive 
backlogs and anger over Haims. 
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Minister holds 
talks to avert 


revolt by GPs 

By Colin Brown spend on their annual budgets. 

in spite of cash limits. 

But the Government has so 
ALAN Mflburn is bolding cri- far refused to move over de- 
sis talks with leaders of 27,000 mands by the GPs to ring-fence 
family doctors to head off a the money GPs receive for 
revolt over the Government's computers, increasing the size 
plans for reforming the National of their surgeries, and hiring 
Health Service. more staff, which is counted as 

British Medical Association part of their annual income, 
leaders who represent the GPs • They fear that they could 
have warned the health minister lose the money if they join 
that they could ballot the doc- groups of other GPs who have 
tors, if he fails to make same con- other priorities. The GMSC 
cessions over the way the new leaders are facing a censure 
system is to be financed. motion at the BMA conference 

Mr Milbuni had talks with Dr in June for being more militant 
John Chisholm, the GPs' chief against the changes, 
negotiator at the BMA, over dm- Mr Mflburn has warned the 

ner at the Commons to try to BMA that the doctors would be 
reassure the doctors. making a serious mistake if they 

The health minister yester- resist the changes. “They are ei- 
day said he would be writing to tber for us, or against us, but they 
the General Medical Services won't stop the changes going 
Committee before a crunch through, 7 ' he has told them, 
meeting next Thursday in re- The White Paper laying out 
sponse to their demands, but it the changes expressed hopes 
is unlikely he will be able to that GPs would be in the driving 
meet their demands. seat of the new NHS, and after 

Dr Chisholm warned that Labour’s landslide victory, it was 
the GPs were very angry, and believed the GPs were wholly 
growing increasingly worried behind the plans, 
about the proposals to make Mr Milbuni privately doubts 

them join primary-care the extent of the rebellion, and 
groups covering around 100,000 there is no prospect of GPs leav- 
patients by April, next year. mg the NHS in large numbers 
“The reality is unless these to go private, like dentists un- 
iasues are addressed in a way der the Tories. But ministers are 
that is widely perceived as be- growing alarmed at the confin- 
ing satisfactory, I think that GPs ued resistance of the family doo- 
are likely to walk away from the tors, who are essential to 
system. They fear that patienL making the changes work, 
care is going to be affected if Mr Milbuni made a concil- 
they cannot refer and prescribe iatory move yesterday by wam- 
in a clinically justifiable way in ing health authorities they had 
the interests of their patients.” to consult GPs before estab- 
Mr Mflburn has reassured fishing the primaiy care groups, 
the GPs that they will retain “1 am shocked when GPs 
their status as independent con- write to me and say they have 
tractors in the NHS, they will never ever met the chief execu- 
keep their clinical freedom and live of the health authority,” he 
they will be allowed to over- said. 
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Thinking of buying a computer? 


Computers are playing an 
increasingly important part in 
our lives. But -how much 
should you pay for a system? 
And how do you know a PC 
will suit your needs? 

Help is at hand! Practical, 
straightforward and reliable. 
The Which? Guide to Computers 
explains all the jargon. It’s 
ideal for home users and 
small businesses alike and 
takes you. step by step, 
through, (he buying process. 
Using real-life situations to 
highlight common problems, 
it tells you ■ what computers 
can do for you and/or your 
business • how to ovoid costly 
mistakes, and select seasihly- 
priced hardware and software 
that won't be instantly 
obsolete • how to calculate 
the true cost of a system 
• how to get cost-effective 
user support and maintenance 


• why 'latest’ doesn’t always 
mean "best 7 • how to ensure 
you buy what you need - and 
not what the salespeople want 
to sell you • and much more 
besides.' . 

This fact -packed book from 
Which? gives independent, 
unbiased advice and is 
essential reading for anyone 
planning to buy a computer, 
or who wants 10 get the most 
from their existing system. 
The Which? Guide to Computers 
costs just £10.99 (P&P FREE). 
To order, send your name 
and address, the book title 
and your payment (cheque made 
payable to Which? Ltd or credit 
card number with expiry date) 
to: Which?. PO Box 89. Dept 
SP256, Hertford, SGI 4 1TB. 
Orders are normally despatched 
within 14 days of receipt. 
Full refund if not 
satisfied. 
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Sex symbol goes 
gonzo in tale of 
early drug days 


Taiwan's Tang Kui Mei, star ofTbe Ho/e, a Cannes competition film directed by 1994 Golden Uon Winner Tsai Ming-Liang Photograph; Brian Harris 


By David Lister 

in Cannes 

ONE OF the great cult novels 
of Lhe last 30 years. Hunter S 
Thompson’s Fear and Loathing 
in Las Vegas , has finally been 
brought to the screen in a 
version unlikely to escape 
controversy. 

Yesterday, the film's director, 
Monty Python member Tfcrry 
Gilliam, defended its powerful 
drugs imagery and said it was 
time to take a more grown-up 
view of drugs. 

The 1971 book told of jour- 
nalist Thompson’s journey with 
a friend to Las Vegas in an orgy 
of drug-taking as the dream of 
the Sixties faded. His reportage 
style, told through the device of 
fiction with heavy lacings of psy- 
chedelia, gave birth to a new 
genre, “gonzo journalism ", and 
bequeathed the phrase Fear 
and Loathing to the language. 

The movie, which had its 
world film premiere at the 
Cannes Film Festival last night, 
stars a shaven-headed Johnny 
Depp in the Thompson role. Sev- 
eral attempts in the past to make 


the film have failed partly be- 
cause of its explicit passages re- 
lating to good and bad drug trips. 

The making of this version 
has its own bizarre tales. Depp 
told yesterday how he had spent 
three months getting to know 
Thompson in the fortified com- 
pound where the latter lives. For 
five days he lived in Thompson's 
basement Depp, a heavy smok- 
er, only noticed after three 
days that there was a keg of gun- 
powder in the basement. 

Describing his first meeting 
with Thompson (who has a 
small cameo in the film ), Depp 
said: “I first met him in a bar. 
He came in with a cattle prod 
in one han d and a stun gun in 
the other. I went with him to his 
house. He bad built a bomb in 
his kitchen. He took it outside 
and gave me a gun to fire at it 
There was an 80ft fireball.” 

The film shows use and 
abuse of evexy drug from the 
era, as well as allusions to un- 
der-age sex, violence and in- 
timidation. Yet some critics 
found its unrelenting lack of 
variation in tone and pace te- 
dious. But the presence of the 


popular actor and sex symbol 
Johnny Depp - who put in a 
good performance - should 
guarantee it wide distribution. 

Yesterday, Terry Gilliam was 
asked whether he was worried 
that drugs in the Nineties have 
far more negative connotations 
than they had In 1971. He 
replied: “There’s such hypocrisy 
about drugs. It’s aD shock horror. 
But as a world we’re dependent 
on drugs. 1 drink very strong cof- 
fee. Prozac is acceptable. 

“I think the drugs of the Six- 
ties and Seventies were expan- 
sive drugs for better or worse. 
Yes it's dangerous, but driving 
a car is dangerous. We’re so ob- 
sessed with avoiding danger 
and it can be avoiding life. 

“It's nonsense the way peo- 
ple talk about drugs. People 
should talk about them openly 
... I’ve been feeling, since the 
Eighties, that we’ve gone 
through such a constricted time 
when everything has kind of 
tightened up. Everybody is 
frightened to say what they feel, 
frightened to live in an extraor- 
dinary, outrageous way, and if s 
time to take off those chains." 


Aliens and gut 
reactions 

ALONGSIDE the Palme 
D’Or I would like to see a spe- 
cial award for La Grande 
Gaffe. The lifetime achieve- 
ment award for a Cannes 
Gaffe belongs, of course, to 
former Conservative arts min- 
ister Stephen Dome II, who 
came here a couple of years 
back and praised the then 
president of the festival jury, 
the exquisite actress Jeanne 
Moreau, as “a great French- 
man". He needed several 
bodyguards when he walked 
down tbei Croisette after thaL 
Heading the candidates so 
far this week is the beautiful 
actress - or, as Mr Dorrell 
might say, a splendid Ameri- 
can chap, Winona Ryder. She 
told the world’s press that a 
film “has to affect me gut- 
turally. I have to feel it in my 
stomach". 

Getsyou right in the throat 
I too, Winona. 

Another favourite so far 
comes from the publicity 
material for Fear and Loathing 
in Las Vegas. Several thousand 
packs were printed referring 
to that well-known extra- 
terrestrial beat poet, Alien 
Ginsberg. 

May ’68 and life 
mirrors art 

ROMAN POLANSKI is in 
town and has been reminisc- 
ing of his time on the Cannes 
jury in 1968, a somewhat 
hairy year in France. 

“The whole country was 
paralysed," he recalls. *ftnd 
when the festival was stopped 
aU those people were stock in 
Cannes and thqi could not 

return. I remember that many 
of the guests were picked up 
by Sam Spiegel on his boat. It 
.was like a second Exodus." 

Those who did stay re- 
mained to fight it out, literally. 
“The stage in front of the 

screen was Coll of people fight- 


CANNES 

DIARY 


ing, those who wanted to stop 
the festival and those who said 
it most continue," Polanski 
says, “and the projection was 
going on on top of them. It was 
like the Lantern a Magica 
where there is the projection 
and life, both." Memories are 
made of this. 

Quality assurance 
in Lebanon 



THOSE who think Lhe press 
can be beastly will have their 
minds change if they attend 
lhe daily press conferences for 
the stars at the Palais des 
Festivals. Here, the film crit- 
ics of the world gather for an 
orgy of sycophancy. 

For some reason the ladies 
from Lebanon manage to take 
sycophancy to realms hither- 
to unknown. Last year one 
said to Charlton Heston: “You 
are a god in Lebanon. You are 
my father, my mother, my 
sister and my brother.” Hes- 
ton was too gobsmacked to re- 
ply. • 

But Emma Thompson, 
(pictured above) is never lost 
for words. 

Another Lebanese woman 
asked her this week if she was 
aware that her name on a film 


was an assurance of quality. 
Thompson leaned forward to 
the woman and asked: 
“Where is it you come from, 
and how easy is it for me to 
move there?" 

Prestige but few 
financial rewards 

THE FESTIVAL climaxes 
with the Fahne dPCh; one of the 
most prestigious prizes in 
worid cinema. 

But a gateway to riches it 
isn’t. Last year’s joint winners, 
Iran’s The Taste of Cherry, ac- 
cording to figures in Screen In- 
ternational, has taken just 
£100,000 in the United States 
and has not been released yet 
in the UK. 

Japan’s The Eel has taken 
£500,000 in the UK and has 
not been released in the 
States. 

Onr own Kathy Burke was 
best actress but the film she 
starred in, Gary Oldman’s AS 
By Mouth, has taken less th an 
£150,000 in the States and 
£500,000 in the UK. 

The Ice Storm won special 
jury prize bat didn’t get a sin- 
gle Oscar nomination. But 
then, the president of this 
year’s jury. Martin Scorcfcse, 
won the Pahne D’Or for Ihxi 
Driver in 1976. And he is still 
looking for his first Oscar, 

In the national 
interests 

TODAY the British pavilion 
here will stop all film business 
to show the FA Cup Final to 
all the temporary ex-pats. 

Two nights ago the Amer- 
ican pavilion set upon all tick- 
et satellite showing of the last 
episode of Seinfeld. 

What does that tell us 
about national differences? 
That Americans are mad. The 
live fink was not on until near- 
ly four in. the morning local 
time. 

David Lister 
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This is your last chance 
to support our team. 


j 

Sky TV signs films deal with 
‘This Life’ production firm 


At 14, Stuart and his Ethiopian 
friends share the same dream: 
to play football for their countries. 
Their chances of success are 
pretty evenly matched. But should 
they fail, their chances for the 
future are far from even. 

In Ethiopia, over 50 per cent 
of all children never reach 
adulthood. And too many of 
those who do face a life without 


proper food, healthcare, or the 
opportunity of teaming a trade. 
At Christian Aid, we believe 
children and adults should have 
the chance to live life, rather 
than simply survive it. 

In countries where infant 
mortality is high, we help local 
communities to provide clean 
water and essential healthcare. 
Where levels of literacy are 


low, we provide education. 
And where there’s a crisis, as in 
Sudan, we are there to provide 
essential aid. 

Ibis year’s Christian Aid Week 
is nearly over. So if you haven’t 
had the opportunity to give, 
please call 0345 000 300 or fill 
in the coupon now. Your support 
today will give thousands hope 
for tomorrow. 


Please give now. Send the coupon or call 0345 000 300 


' By jaunnc Gibson 

Media Correspondent •• 

THE production company 
tehind Has Life wdBetween lhe 
-Lines has signed a major film 
deal with Rupert Murdoch’s 
rable and satellite service. Sky 
Television. 

. World Productions, one of 


successful independent drama 


-velop three nuns iu» *>»j » 
scripti on movie channels in the 
Sfy Mavies Originals initiative. 
Sky will invest’ about $2m 
<£L2m) in each film produced 
although other investors may be 
brought in on a project. 

The films will be Sky's first 
venture into original film pro- 
duction- World, by contrast. 


has a heavyweight track-record 
under its reclusive chairman, 
Tbny Garnett, of making con- 
troversial and acclaimed dra- 
mas. Mr Garnett’s credits range 
from the ground-breaking 
Cathy Come Home, through 
the black comedy Cardiac Ar- 
rest, to the mainstream BBC 1 
series BaUyfdssmgd. 

The deal is something of a 
•' departure for Sky, which pre- 
dominantly broadcasts US im- 

■ w^wi innlirffinfr RpI'Ft/v 


90210, The Simpsons , Star Tret 
Voyager and The X Files. Re- 
cently* however. Sky’s head of 
programming, James Baker, 
ami Elisabeth Murdoch, general 
manager of broadcasting, have 

both put a high priority on se- 
curing “must see” shows for the 
main entertainment channel. 


Sky One. They signed high-cost 
deals to secure the UK pre- 
mieres of new episodes of ER 
and Friends , and began to com- 
mission original programming 
from British producers. 

Until now. Sky’s original 
production efforts have been 
concentrated on factual series, 
such as last year’s Ibiza Uncov- 
ered and the recent series Hal- 
fywoodSa, which Mr Baker and 
Ms Murdoch poached from 
rTV after the channel consid- 


ered it too near the knuckle for 
a mains tream audience. 

Mr Baker said of the World' 
deal- “It’s a first step for us, and 
they’re a wry good bunch to dart 
with ~ What they bring Is such 
excellence in terms of script 
that people will think Sky isn’t 
just making predictable stuff," 
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■ Takes 12 place settings. 

■ 5 wash progr amm es. 

VOUCHHl PRICE 

SSL. 

sssu- QjJ.99 



PORTABLE CD HI-FI 

SAVE : <40 


'.’/^'.IlOWER PRICE 


NUSSI 



4-Head Super-lKLogk N1CAM 
Stereo Video with Video Plus 
and PDC 

■ Auto set-up for easy installation. 

■ Index search. 

■ On-screen display. 

Model SLVE720. 

Was £299.99. VOUCHER PRICE 
In-store 
Price £279 99. 


MATSU I bb 

wtih Index Saadi 

■ 1 month. 8 evert 
timer. 

■ Remote control. 
Model vxi 105. 


I Long Flay Video 

n9uMUHUU| 

if109j9 


PRICE 


GRUNDIG 

4-Head NTCAM 
Stereo Video vrith 
videoHus and POC 
Model GV&WT. Was £223.99. 


Sl £ > 
r 

f ,* / I 7/ LOWER PR ICE | 



SANYO 

Portable CD System 
a FMMUILW radio. 

■ Remote control. 

■ Programmable CD. 

■ Ban X-pander. 

Model MCDZ1 55 GN. 

VOUCHER PRICE 


SANYO IQ-S econd And-Shot* 
Penond CD Playw — aB« 
Fun car kit kxluded. A| 

Model CDP400. ^(|| C H< 
Was £139.99. til l Ll#l 

SUpetSTORES ONUr 


COOKERS 


’/jVi lOWER PRICE] 

Bang 


***S2£3r 

LOWER 


_ PRICE 


£40 


REFRIGERATION 

SAVE o fllO 


LEISURE 




e70 


P 


WHAT H1F1? * * * ' ^ PRICE] 

33=5 ' 40 




PANASONI 


ALBA 3-Secnod 

And5hock Pmooxl CD 
Pbyw Model l®» 


f30 


CAMCORDERS 

SAVE 5 <3 


HITACHI 


8mm Camcorder with 3* Colour LCD 
Screen and Speaker 

■ IS* zoom [$WHI 

■ Easy edit facility. UNUE 

Model VME535. L g” 
Was£54»99. 

Was £499.99. 

9 MONTHS INTBIESr 
FRSOmON* 

CURRYS PRICE 
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110cm Slot-in 
Rangestyle Cooker 

■ Available In Gas, Electric, 
Dual Fule or IPG. 

■ 2 large ovens. 

Model 110 
In-store Price £1549. 

12 MONTHS INTEREST 
FREE OPTION* 

VOUCHER PRICE 


1. 


J® 5 ; 

'£*#*<* 


LOWER 


50llFROM|998 



LOWER 


price 


\ Ip! 


■ -***«*:. 
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IfflK Camcorder 



EXTRA £50 

ON IN-STORE PRICE OF 

CLEARANCE 

CAMCORDERS 


HIB OPTION* SUPERSTORES ONLY 


. in-sfors tor dotiii." 


HURRY! 


WHILE 

STOCKS LAST 



£ 50 E 




LOWER PRICE 


ON 


find a tower price for the same product 
and offer, complete, new; boxed and in 
stock in a local shop within 7 days of 
purchase and well match It 

WEIL NEVER BE BEATEN 


m 

3SES3 


PLAYSTATION 

CONSOLE 

and 2 Controllers, Official Memory 
Card PLUS Choose ANY One Game 

Includes Gran Turismo, 

Resident Evil 2, CURRYS PRICE 

Forsaken, Tomb Raider 2 ^ 

and Three Lions. flLy _ 

Total Separate Soiling £ I QC 
Price up to £179.98. I 


PLAYSTATION CONSOLE 

mdZCsBtmOn 
Oflldal Memory Card 
PUIS Choose any 2 
PWt W Play games. 

Tool Separate Selling Price up to £Z19. 








SOFIWAREAek tor details 




IBM SM-KS 233MHI MM3P" 
enhanced MMdmod to PC with SMi Modern 
n32Mb RAiiaiGb UUMlcumn^^ 
hard drive. j flS ^ QqA] 
■ IS* monitor. £*T|*1 

Model APnVAESO. IMHB_LE=EJ 
Model CAWON BJC250 and 
Matoi PtUSTEX OPTIC <831 

wtth Vbudra- 


It 


PACKARD BELL 

bitd Pentium 1* 233MHz Mofthnmfla PC 
<Mth S6k Baodem 
32Mb RAMMJGb 
hard drive. 

MOdri PULSAR 34. 

PUIS 

CANON INKJET PfOKin Model UC250. 
■Model nUSTGK OPnC PRO 4831 leWi voucher, 
s Mounts mtekesi rere ophon* 



r1299 




free! 


COOL SOX 


■rrm 


f r I 4 0J LOWER PRICE 



LOWERL . 
PRICE fl I Ji 



DYSON DC03CLEAR I CARLT ON 

KHWBH 9* Fan 


FANS 

SAVE 50°/c 
r 

© 

L 


■ 3 speeds. 

■ Oscillating action. 

■ Aho available in 

Green. 

Model 9* BREEZY 
was £29.99. 


HOOVER PWwrar • 

Upright Owner ffMBaTamiTSF 

■ 1000 wait motor. i Mril.If IV 

■ Sealed suction H U H 1 1 /’ 

CVSTEm. ■■■ L I MV 


£ 14.99 


CARLTON 



HALF 

PRICE 


Eysrem. 
Model U3340. 


12* Fan 

Osdllsting action. 
Model ir BREEZY. 





Currys 


BRITAIN'S BIGGEST 
ELECTRICAL STORES 


All Superstores offer easy parking, late night shopping and Sunday opening. 

Ring 0990 500049 for details of your nearest store. 

Written quotations from Currys, Dept MR, Kernel Hempstead, Herts HP2 7TG. 
Currys are licensed credit broken Ask In-store for details. 


I a example of interest 

▼FREE OPTION ON 

SELECTED products 
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ii vontk; 

r,TErE5T 
FREE CFT1GN 
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0/ ftx toi vtiuotwe and gniMiatoBiihm, S^caia m 

7 1*B> wwaptna OeiM Itude MwregaA«Bu*MM«ei era* gpcWtoe 
/ nM to fc apt^iwt tat OgriBWC M ule all &**)*, HmdHtmotid, 
fo Itore iw TT6. I ggNB g et be 18 aw 2Tjnlt aWedl 


WATCH OUT FOR 
OUR VOUCHER 
SPECIALS' 



6 ® 
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HOTPOINT 

12 cu.lt Mistral Phis Frost-free 

Fridge Fraozar 

■ 73 cu.fi. fudge. 

■ Fart freeze compartment 

Model 8596 POLAR WHITE. 

In-store Price £6*9.99. votlOfBt PRICE 
12 MONTHS M%|| 

INTEREST FREE L JU 

0 ™"* £ 338.99 

1 

CREDA 10JS cu.ft Fridge Fm» 

■ 62 oj.Ii fridge. ■EXSTfouae' nuce 

■ Adjustable UP^I 

uSa BMiZBSm 

Was £329.99. Instore Price £299.99. 
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Summit here we come - weather permitting 


To^y s Everest Diar? comes from Sundeep 
Uhillon - one of Stephen Goodwin's 
climbing companions - at Base Camp as the 
Himalayan Kingdom Expedition prepares for 
rts summit attempt 



15 May, Summit Fever 
"WELL, it finally looks like the 
elusive weather window may be 
arriving. The forecast predicts 
a weak ridge of high pressure 
over the area, with the jet- 
stream at its weakest so far. 
“ds is predicted to last ifotil 21 
May when a trough is expect- 
ed to pass through. Based on 
this assumption, and depend- 
ing upon today's forecast, this 
is the provisional plan. 

16 May, Camp 1 

Jim, Lily, Josie and myself will 
set off at 0500 for the four-hour 
journey to Camp 1 at the top 
of the IcefaD (6,000m). The oth- 
ers will go directly to Camp 2 
(Advanced Base Camp -ABC) 
at the end of die Western Cwm 
(6,400m) to join Dave 
Walsh, Rob Owen, and 
Steve who climbed up on 
Thursday. 

17 May, Camp 2 (ABO 

The four of us from Cam p i 
will move up to ABC possibly 
taking tents with us. In the 
'meantime the others will have 
a rest day there, while the 
three Sherpas go to Camp 3 
and dig it out in preparation 
for us. 





N 




Everest Diary 

Base^Camp 

18 May, Camp 3 

The nine Western climbers 
will move up the Lhoise Face 
to Camp 3 at 7,200m, taking up 
to six hours with three Sherpas 
in support. We will use oxygen 
while we sleep. 

19 May, Camp 4 

After an early start, we will set 
off for Camp 4 on the South Col 
at an altitude of 8,000m. We will 
be using oxygen, and will at- 
tempt to complete the six-to 
eight hour journey by noon so 
that we have time to rest before 
commencing our summit bid 
the same evening. We will 
spend the rest of the day rest- 
ing, drinking fluids, and at- 
tempting to eat. The 
temptation to stay awake and 
visit the east side of the col for 
a look down the awesome 
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Sherpas and oxygen are ready; the Himalayan Kingdom Expedition hopes to make its bid for the summit on 20 May 


Photograph: S Lowe 


Kangshung face into Tibet, 
wiD be great, as will the view at 
sunset 

20 May, Summit Day? 

We will aim to leave the South 
Col between 10pm and mid- 
night We will each have three. 


State schools 
forge links with 
private sector 


By Judith Judd . 

Education Editor 

PUPILS from state and inde- 
pendent schools will take part 
in 48 projects which aim to end 
"educational apartheid”, the 
Government said yesterday. 

Stephen Byers, the school 
standards minister, said that 
£350,000 of public money would 
be spent on the schemes, which 
will bring 1 1,000 pupDsfrom pri- 
vate and state schools together 
to learn subjects ranging from 
cricket to maths. 

In a speech last November 
Mr Byers announced that min- 
isters were abandoning Labour's 


traditional hostility to private 
schools. He offered them a new 
partnership in the crusade to 
raise standards. The party’s 
manifesto before the last elec-' 
tion spoke of the need to end 
"apartheid" between state and 
fee-paying schools. 

Mr Byers insists that inde- 
pendent schools can learn from 
state schools as well as vice ver- 
sa, particularly in areas such as 
new technology and the assess- 
ment of new pupils. He said that 
the Government's original offer 
of £250,000 hadbeen increased 
by £100,000 after nearly 300 
applications to take part in the 
scheme were received. 
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tickets to the Bhs Graduate 
Fashion Week 
Gala Show 

Showcasing the future of 
fashion 


. The world's greatest showcase for young British design 
latent - Bhs Graduate Fashion Week is returning to 
London's South Bank this summer at Jubilee Gardens 
(8-12 June). 

Do riot miss this fantastic opportunity to win a pairof 
much sought after VIP tickets for the height of the 
week - the Gala Show on 1 2 June, including invite to the 
exclusive Gala Show Champagne Reception and a Bhs 

' • voucher worth £100. 

The Shew is now in its fourth year of Bhs sponsorship 

- and is recognised as being the forom for aspinng 
GaBiarios and Stella McCartneys to make thier impact on 
the fashion world. - 

Nearly 1,000 students from 40 UK colleges wffl be 
■' participating in the event promising s^atvva&: shows. 

- , - dramatic stands and diverse portfolios; 

■ VVfe hate three pairs of tickets to win. To enter this 

competition dial the number betow. 

; question on line leaving your name and foil address. 

Q: How many years has Bhs sponsored 
Bhs Graduate Fashion Week? 


0930 563 404 




The Sutton Trust, which 
aims to provide educational 
opportunities for pupOs from 
less-privileged backgrounds, is 
also spending £250,000 on the 
scheme. 

In Wakefield. Queen Eliza- 
beth Grammar School and 
ttfckefield High School for Giris 
- both fee-paying - and three 
state secondary schools will of- 
fer able pupils extra classes, 
workshops and lectures and try 
to encourage more pupils to ap- 
ply for Oxbridge. A few state 
sixth-formers string Oxbridge 
entrance may have some extra 
lessons in independent schools 
but there is no question of state 
pupDs switching to a fee-paying 
school to be coached for 
Oxbridge. That, according to 
John McLeod, chief education 
officer for Wakefield metro- 
politan district council, which is 
co-ordinating the project, would 
be against the whole ethos of the 
scheme.. 

“Our project is based on 
total sharing and on the reali- 
sation that there are particular 
strengths in each school." be said. 

In London, Highgate and 
Channing schools, both private, 
will run a Saturday-morning 
scheme for able mathemati- 
cians with dadesmore Com- 
munity School in Haringey. 
Westminster School wiO offer 
help in maths for pupils and 
teachers at a nearby state sec- 
ondary, the Grey Coat Hospi- 
tal. Pupils from Merchant 
Taylors’, an independent school, 
will help children at Green- 
fields primary in Hertfordshire 
with information technology. 

Oicket coaching will also be 
on offer for the primary pupOs. 
Giris from Manchester High 
School wfll help pupils from 
Medlock primary school with lit- 
eracy at a homework dub and 
staff from each school will teach 
“in the other. PupOs and teach- 
ers from Bolton School (Giris) 
will work- together with Daisy 
HiU (St James') primary school 
on a project which indudes sci- 
ence, maths, geography and IT 

Mr Byers said that the 
scheme would buiy old preju- 
dices: “Old divisions have to be 
put to one side if we are seri- 
ous about learning from what 
works welL Our commitment to 
raising standards is paramnunL 
Independent and state schools 
have much to learn from each 
other. In the past there has been 
co-operation but rarely in the 
area of academic work.” 

Pieter Lampl, chairman of 
the Sutton Trust, said it was con- 
sidering funding a number of 
other schemes that had been 
submitted. 


three-litre bottles of oxygen. 
Using head torches, we will 
cross the col and climb a 500m 
gully to gain the crest of the 
South-East Ridge at 8.400m. 
Hopefully the sun will have 
risen by now, wanning up our 
stiff, cold bodies. 


The ridge leads to the South 
Summit (8,763m) steepening 
towards the top, and the true 
summit will be visible. Al- 
though it looks dose, there is 
a narrow ridge in between, 
and halfway along this is the no- 
torious Hillary Step, a steep 


30ft groove. An easy final ridge 
leads to the summit (&848m), 
marked with survey poles and 
prayer flags. We hope to arrive 
no later than Ham. 

From the summit I will be 
able to look along the North- 
East Ridge to the high point I 


reached in 1996, just below the 
First Step, and tf the weather 
is good, 1 will be able to see into 
the Tibetan plains and east 
across the magnificent peaks of 
the Himalaya to Kanchenjun- 
ga, my first Himalayan moun- 
tain, which I visited in 1990. 


After the obligatory summit 
photographs, we will begin the 
descent to the col. Remem- 
bering that descent is often the 
most dangerous part of the 
climb, we will depart the sum- 
mit by noon, in order that we 
can be safely back in our tents 
before darkness falls at around 
6-3 Opm. 

21 May; ABC 

We will be keen to make an- 
other early start and get outof 
the “Death Zone". Although 
the 'weather is predicted to 
deteriorate, we should manage 
comfortably to descend to 
ABC 

22 May; Base Camp 

Tliere is still one more journey 
to make through the Ice fall be- 
fore we reach the safety of Base 
Camp. 

This plan is entirely depen- 
dent on the weather and our 
own personal ability. None of 
the members of the team have 
been to the summit before, al- 
though some have been very 
high on the mountain. The 
nature of climbing Everest is 
such that there are only enough 
resources for a single summit 
attempt. If the weather is bad. 
we may be detained at ABC for 
a number of days. 

The earliest anyone can ex- 
pect to hear from us is 22 May, 
but do not get concerned if 
there is no contact for some 
days after this. 
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You just need to know where to find them. 

Try our luxurious Club Class lounge en route from Portsmouth to Le Havre or Cherbourg. 
There you’ll see our staff carrying silver trays with tea, coffee and newspapers, gratis. 

Passengers in Club Cabins and Suites will see the same helpful faces in the 
morning, serving complimentary continental breakfasts. 

If you’re travelling to Spain, another likely spot is at the door of your 
Club Cabin or Suite. Holding ice buckets, pouring free champagne which 
you can enjoy as you take in the sea views or satellite 
TV and a comfortable double bed. 

Indeed, our staff are an important reason why you should consider upgrading to 
Club Class on our sailings from Portsmouth to France (a supplement from just £7 per person gets you 
access to our sumptuous Club Lounge). 

Who says you can’t get the staff these days? They're on 

P&O European Ferries from Portsmouth and they’re waiting t observe. 

For reservations call 0990 980 555. For a brochure call 0870 9000 212. Or see your travel agent. 

Rohdes vary between ships. 
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This panda appears in Pandas, by Heather Angel, a former zoologist, whose book features a collection of rare photographs of the animals taken m their natural endoams in China 
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Ten-year 

jail term 
for rapist 

policeman 




A POLICE officer was yester- 
day sentenced to 10 years in 
prison for two rapes and an 
indecent assault 

Mr Justice Hooper, sitting at 
Leeds Crown Court, told John 
Blott that pre-sentence reports 
had described him as “arrogant 
egocentric and- devoid of re- 
morse". The judge said the re- 
port also said Blott was a 
dangerous man, especially to 
women, and there was a sub- 
stantial risk that that would re- 
main the case. 

The judge said Blott 33, a 
former Manchester City and 
Carlisle United goalkeeper, 
would not be eligible for parole 
until he had served five years of 
his sentence and he would 
recommend he should not be 
released until he had served at 
least two-thirds of it 

The judge said aggravating 
features of the case were the 
ages of the rape victims, who 
were 16 and 18. “You were a po- 
lice officer, the victims trusted 
you and you abused that trust 
You thought you could get away 
with what you were doing be- 
cause yoa were a police officer.” 

Blott had been found guilty 
of two rapes and one indecent 
assault two weeks ago when a 
jury returned majority verdicts 
on the eighth day of the trial. 

The police officer, of Redcar, 
Cleveland, was cleared of three 

charges of indecent assault The 
judge has ordered one indict- 
ment of rape and three indecent 
assaults be laid on. file. 

The court heard that all the 
attacks took place after Blott 
met women during his work as 
a beat bobby in the Teesside 
area between 1993 and 1995. 

Hk first victim was a 16-year- 
old college student whom he 
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The new Toyota Corolla. 
The car that sells itself. 



met in August 1993 when he was 
28. He arranged a date and took 
her to his home where he raped 

her twice. . . 

Blott met his next victim in 

November 1994 while be was on 
duty outside a band concert at 
Middlesbrough Tbwn HalL He 
arranged to take the 22 -yearrold 
for a drink but he drove to his 
home and indecently assaulted 
her. 

The judge said the woman 
had been left frightened and hu- 
miliated by Blott. She had 
agreed to go out with him be- 
cause die knew he was a police- 
man and she had been brought 
up to trust the police. 

The final attack happened in 
March 1995 when Blott raped an 
18-year-old garage receptionist 
twice in his living room leaving 
her “stunned, drained and utterly 
disgusted" . The judge told Blott 
the young woman’s distress in 
giving evidence was obvious to 
everyone in court. - 

During the trial prosecution 
Aidan Matron QC described 
Blott as a liar with a “monu- 
mental sexual appetite". He re- 
garded himself as “some kind 
of sexual Olympian” who 
turned violent when women 
resisted his advances. 

Blott told the jury he could 
not count the number of 
women he had been out with. 
He admitted describing himself 
as a “handsome man with a 
wonderful body" who women 
were attracted to. 

He often picked up women 
while he was out on the beat, 
abusing his position of trust 

His victims initially failed to 
report the attacks because they 
feared they would, never be 
believed against the word of a 
policeman. 


M&S puts organic 
food back in shops 


MARKS & Spencer, which 
stopped selling organic fruit 
and vegetables five years ago, 
is bringing it back in response 
to customer demand, it was 
announced yesterday. 

Initially, only seven products, 
all sourced hum overseas, will 
be available, restricted to stores 
around London. But the chain 
said thatt was looking to expand 

the range and outlets, and to en- 
courage more British farmers to 
go organic to meet demand. 

M&S said that it would be 
holding an information day for 
its suppliers in the United King- 
dom to discuss getting home- 
produced organic supplies, it 
takes two to three years for 
farms to become accredited as 
organic following the removal of 
chemicals and pesticides. Eighty 


per cent of organic food now. 
sold in Britain is imported. • 

The launch products will in- 
clude four golden apples for 
£1.99, four tomatoes for £1.69 
and a red pepper for £1.29. The 
other lines are red apples, av- 
ocados, baby tomatoes and 
potatoes. The store said it also 
hoped to include organic beef, 
pork and lamb. 

The Soil Association, which 
sets the standards for organic 
farming in the UK, welcomed 
the initiative. Patrick Holden, its 
director, said: “We are delight- 
ed that, as one of the UK's lead- 
ing retailers, Marks & Spencer 
is offering its customers or- 
ganic fruit and vegetables and 
we look forward to seeing more 
M&S produce being grown by 
organic suppliers." 


Green Flag m 


Motoring Assistance 


pi* 

ON AVERAGE 
WE CAN RESPOND 
TO YOUR 

EMERGENCY 

IN 35 MINUTES. 
CAN THE AA? 


On average, we rescue our members 
In just 35 minutes? And If we're not 
with you in less than one hour, you 
can claim £10 back. What's more, 
our 6.000 skilled mechanics will 
repair most problems at the roadside, 
re find out more, contact us right now. 
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http://www.greenflag.co.uk 

WE LEAYE EVERYQNE sf A HOtNG-BUT Yay 
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Fondling, fraud and pay-offs 
- just another day in Camden 

Will the council’s answer to Nicola Horlick bring her boss to book? By Ann Treneman 
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Amanda Kelly, 
Camden’s Oxford- 
educated deputy 
chief executive 
outside the 
tribunal building 
where she faces 
her boss, Steve 

Bund red, a 

former member 
of Ken living* 
stone's GLC 
(right). 

Fighting the 
feminist cause is 
Kelly's solicitor, 
Gillian Howard 
(left) 

Main picture: 

Neville Elder 



ONLY a few years ago, Amanda Kelly 
and Steve Bund red were the best of 
friends. He was the new chief executive 
of Camden Council in north London and 
she was his band-picked deputy. He was 
paid £100,000 a year. She received 
£83,000 and was one of the top women 
in local government. 

It was all very New Labour. New 
Women. New Broom- But then some- 
thing wry old Labour occurred: they had 
a failing out and a pretty dramatic one 
at thaL Now they are the worst of ene- 
mies. How do we know? Because, in that 
great Old Labour tradition, they are 
tearing each other to bits in public. 

The setting is equally old-fashioned: 
an industrial tribunal in north London. 
There, for the past week, Amanda Kel- 
ly has been spilling the beans on 
fondling, fraud and huge pay-offs at 
Camden council. 

The attack, is ferocious and, be- 
cause of Amanda Kelly's seniority, ex- 
tremely damaging, especially at a council 
that prides itself on its equal opportu- 
nity policies. She accuses the council and 
Mr Bundred of sexual discrimination 
and victimisation. She says he treated 
her like a “naughty schoolgirl” and that 
the town hall has an “aggressive male 
culture”. 

She claims her job was put on the line 
over trivial matters while men who had 
committed serious sins were let off light- 
ly. The heart of her case revolves 
around two letters from Mr Bundred last 
summer that threatened her job: “The 
tone resembles nothing so much as an 
irate headmaster wagging his finger at 
a naughty schoolgirl who has dared to 
disagree with him”. 

She is speaking from Room 11 of the 
Bloomsbury court building and the au- 
dience is a pretty rich one. First there 
is Ms Kelly who, when not at the tri- 
bunal is still at work in her office 
that lies directly above Mr Bundred’s. 
i figure she makes about £320 per day. 

She looks a local government version 
of the City superwoman Nicola Horlick. 
She is one of the very few senior women 
to have brought a sex discrimination suit, 
a trend that is growing according to the 
Equal Opportunities Commission 

She did so because she couldn't face 


herself in the mirror if she bad just 
“slunk away”. She is a 41-year-old 
mother of two who graduated from Ox- 
ford in philosophy and modern lan- 
guages, trained as a solicitor and was 
hired as borough solicitor in 1993. She 
is ambitious and not afraid to say so. 

In the second row at the tribunal sits 
Mr Bundred. He makes about £385 a 
day. He is flanked by various employ- 
ees and department heads who come 
and go. Some of them will testify for him 
when the lime comes. \ 

He is a 46-year-old with one of those 
faces that is hard to remember and is 
best known as a left-winger from the days 
when be was on Ken Livingstone's 
GLC. He was appointed chief executive 
of Camden in 1996. During the tribunal, 
he passes the occasional Post-It note to 
his barrister. 


one point, when asked if she had criti- 
cised a certain person, Amanda Kelly’s 
voice rose: ‘At Camden everybody is crit- 
icising everyone else 24 hours a day!” 
Easy to see why the council applied for, 
and won, a gagging order. The High 
Court overturned it earlier this month. 

Bernice Brookner, for one, is grate- 
ful. She lives in a hostel for the home- 
less in borough. 

“It does my heart good to see them 
suffer!" she says. Bernice plans to come 
to the tribunal every day. Over the week 
Bernice heard a lot about how things 
happen in Camden. There was, for in- 
stance, the senior officer who had sex- 
ually assaulted Ms Kelly after drinking 
too much at an “awayday” strategy meet- 
ing in July 1994. 

This involved “putting his arms 
around me and stroking my upper 


Kelly, one of very few senior women to have brought 
a sex discrimination suit, couldn’t have looked 
herself in the mirror if she had just “slunk away” 








This is Elizabeth Slade QC. She is 
well respected and would make con- 
siderably more than £385 a day. Her 
questions are precise and, occasional- 
ly, deadly. To her right sits Ms Kelly's 
solicitor, Gillian Howard. 'In addition to 
being an expert on employment law, she 
provides the tribunal's fashion mo- 
ments. One day last week she was 
wearing huge pinwfaeel black glitter ear- 
rings and a Moschino T-shirt whose front 
boasted “This T-shirt has-no Sense of 
Humour”. 

The tribunal, which begin earlier this 
week, is scheduled to last two more, and 
Camden has admitted it will cost 
£300,000 to half a million pounds. If 
Amanda Kelly wins, that figure could 
double. Whatever the judgment, the 
council will lose big when it comes to 
their reputation. The picture that 
emerged last week was of an organisa- 
tion that was at war, obsessed with pet- 
ty rivalries, secrecy and pub gossip. At 


body, breasts and right leg” A senior 
colleague, who was sitting across from 
her at the time, took do action and swore 
everyone to secrecy the next day. Ms 
Kelly later told him she considered the 
assault to be gross misconduct but he 
' disagreed. “I am ashamed to admit that 
I did not have the stomach for the like- 
ly struggle," she said. The official was 
later made redundant and given a lump 
sum of £200.000. 

Then there was Mr X, the “lazy” di- 
rector who left work at Friday lunchtime 
and returned late Monday morning. He 
is said to have received onfy a written 
warning. 

There was also the senior manager 
who was unaware that a massive fraud 
said to have involved computers and 
which cost the council more than 
£400,000 had taken place in his de- 
partment. He received six months' sev- 
erance pay. “He was given a nice easy 
way out of the council," said Ms Kelly, 


“despite the fact a massive fraud had 
been perpetrated. Yet I was threatened 
with dismissal over matters I have yet 
Id understand-" 

Ms Kelly believes Mr Bundred treat- 
ed her more as a dogsbody than a 
deputy. By last summer their relation- 
ship had deteriorated with Mr Bundred 
sent her two letters setting out his 
grievances. They are foil of the kind of 
thing that has made local government 
infam ous. 

At one point he suggests she may 
need to be “re-energised" by seconding 
her to “another public body”. Sub- 
headings within one letter include “Un- 
dermining of Me”, “Belittling the 
Achievements of Others” and “Persis- 
tent Pursuit of Self-Interest Above 
Other Considerations”. 

Expect much more of the same over 
the next few weeks, although the cast 
of characters will be expanded on. 
Among them is Dennis Skinner, the son 
of the “Beast of Bolsover” MP He is an 
assistant chief executive and Ms Kelly 
has previously claimed he was allowed 
to be “extremely rude" to her by Mr 
Bundred. 

We will also hear more from coun- 
cil leader Richard Arthur who was 
drafted in late last year to tiy and re- 
solve the battle. He offered “marriage 
guidance” in the form of a trip to Acas. 
Ms Kelly thought not. 

Instead, die issued a list of 12 demands. 
They included that Mr Bundred apolo- 
gise, that her branch be taken out of the 
chief executive’s department, that she be 
treated like male officers and that she re- 
ceive £5,000 compensation and costs. The 
council’s lawyers declined, especially 
over a “finding of fault” against Mr Bun- 
dred. She was offered the post of direc- 
tor of leisure and community services, 
which would have meant a drop in salaiy. 

It was an offer that she could - and 
did - refuse. And that’s how some of the 
most highly paid people in Britain 
found themselves in Room 1 1 last week 
with the gloves off. 

And there are more embarrassing 
battles to come with two further sexu- 
al discrimination cases against Camden 
due this year. I wonder what Blair's 
Babes will have to say about thaL 
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Eight statesmen and the key issues on their agenda 





Romano Prodi 

Italian Prime Minister 







**■ 




Ryutaro Hashimoto 

Japanese Prime Minister 


Jean Chrdtien 



& 



rjflCC 


V: ' ” 



Boris Yeltsin 


Biggest 

domestic 

problem 






Last week's landsides bi the souft 

promjflDd rows wftti Ns Green paly 


RSondaziono Gomunteta voted 

against a gowinment motion to 
extend NATO tattle east 





Nrt may. at tt* moment Tto 




Lfoeral Democrats and two smaSer 
patters; Important Sections In Juty. 
Gotiti weOgetQbfnpedtiy tts party. 




OTttw back-burner. 


-•A coctta of praWems, hctattfl 
unpaid wages, a chaotic and ■ 
demoraBsod army, an hwqwtencofl 

j new jswnRinent a budget burdened 
; by Soviet era wefee and (tebt, .. 

crime. and corruption. 


m 


economy 




ESR 



Good, wffli 1 997 Inflation at ijb 
percent the deficit below three 
percent of GDP, and Industry 
confided of healthy resuBs in 1998. 
Over ten percart of households am 
stm classed as pom*, however. 




Sick and getting worse. 
Unamptopnant is at 3 J per cant a 
record td^L A package cd tax cuts 
and spendng Is consfderad 
insufficient by many. 


RMtatl sdono very Italy on the crest - 

of Sb American wave. 
U nemid oymantts 8.5 par cant aid j 
fatang. 




' . B has halved in da stoca ttw and of 
jha Soviet Union, aBtwuflli there Is 8 
targe black economy. I 



iiaiiaos find his profess ori a l image 
reassuring. In a recant poB he was 
the courtly's most popular 
poBticJan, with 42 percent happy 
wWi rite performance. 


The lowest skua he took office two 
yearn ago, at about 30 per cent. 




tf an etactton ware hakt poBs 
Meats that hte Uberat party woifld 
get 51 per cental thavota. 




Priorities at 
68 summit 


WEvlwfustWantato.i 
i-ww&ij^iicfefsy^jsris, 
•MoniwriS metatawn Ini flu 


Employment is high on Ids Dst as 
are boosflng ties toftraon the US 
and lha solving the unrest In 
Kosovo. 




To convince die ns* of the Group 
that Japan's (land Asia's} economy 
w» recover from Its presort 
dBflodGes. 




To promote a new system to 


and fractal tasttuflons, shd&rto 
trie World Trade fripafeaflon. 


.... ^ 

1 1 'if'"- ' ■' J'--’ 5 ' 1 ’ ■ ji 
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Inibians 

J isiceof st 


Likely 
leisure 
activities hi 
Birmingham 



Keen cycflst May by to get ctfrgr 
sunmBeers to ]cta hbn for a ride as 
ha dd in Amsterdam last year 






Ha may have a tot more of i soon; 
perhaps he ooukl polish up hte golf . 






Mr Chretien Is a keen skter he is 
unHcaty to get irvch fow in on the 
slopes during hts stay In the West 
Midtards. 




V 1 ' * * s 'V- 


Ftehtnfl snow hte tawwite 

reiaxtaton. He used to enjoy hailing. 
* though thatwouM seem to be out 
slice his Hast heart opaaSoa. 



Leaders tested 


CEsai 



by turmoil in 
the Far East 
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THE eight are united in outrage 
at the Indian nuclear tests this 
week but divided In their re- 
sponse. While the US and 
Japan have imposed sanctions 
and Canada is of a similar 
mind, Russia and Flraace are op- 
posed. Britain will not bring in 
unilateral sanctions. As host, it 
will seek “ maximum level of 
agreement" daring last night's 
summit inaugural dinner, at 
which India was heading the 
agenda. Measures include the 
recall of ambassadors, as Britain 
has done. The leaders, howev- 
er, are concentrating at least as 
much on preventing Pakistan 
from matching India's tests. The 
Eight will be combining incen- 
tives for Pakistan with warnings 
that if it defies world opinion it 
will pay the same price as India. 


Rupert Cornwell examines the main 
issues on the table at weekend summit 


the moral imperative of debt re- 
lief overrides all else. The G8 
decisions will not be binding. 
But, given the weight it wields 
within the IMF, its views will 
cany enormous weight. 


f NTE RNATIONAL AN D 
COMPUTER CRIME, 


EMPLOYMENT 


INDONESIA 


There is little the Eight can do 
about the chaos other than 
urge restraint by all sides. Any 
public pressure on President 
Suharto to step down could be 
counter-productive and might 
be overtaken by events. The G8 
wDl merely reiterate the need 
that political and social reform 
must accompany economic re- 
form. The main concern is to 
promote dialogue and avert a 
total collapse of public order, 
which could trigger a fresh, 
devastating loss of internation- 
al confidence in Asian markets. 


THIRD WORLD DEBT 


Tony Blair has promised “con- 
crete measures" to reduce the 
debt burden on the poorest 
countries. These, however, are 
unlikely to be anywhere near as 
ambitious as demanded by aid 
agencies and the Third World 
countries involved. The most 
likely step is a promise to help 
all highly indebted poor coun- 
tries (HIPCs) to become part of 
the HIPC initiative agreed at the 
Lyon G7 summit of J996, with 
a focus on countries hying to re- 
build after war, and on ensur- 
ing aid and export credits axe 
used “productively”. Thus far, 
Burkina Faso, Bolivia, Ivory 
Coast, Mozambique, Guyana, 
and Uganda have secured firm 
commitments for relief under 
the programme. The hope is to 
extend it to everyone by 2000. 
Germany is unhappy with more 
generalised debt relief and 
there are deep differences be- 
tween “hawks”, who believe 
debt assistance will do nothing 
to encourage profligate and 
corrupt countries to mead their 
ways, and “doves'*, for whom 


This, with international finan- 
cial crime, is one of the “big- 
picture" issues. The challenge 
is immense, to ensure stable and 
more numerous jobs in an era 
of globalisation and ever- 
expanding information tech- 
nology. The goal is disputed by 
no one -but the means are. Dis- 
cussion of the topic in a “tire- 
side" format should keep the lid 
on outright disagreement But 
the philosophical divide re- 
mains between the the Anglo- 
Saxon emphasis on flexibility 
and competition, and the more 
statist, interventionist policies 
favoured by Japan and most 
West European countries. The 
American economy is per- 
forming, if anything, even bet- 
ter, while French and German 
unemployment, despite im- 
proving domestic economies, is 
still about double the level of 
Britain. The final communique 
is likely to stress agreement on 
unexceptionable aims such as 
the improvement of education 
and skills training, aid for small 
and start-up businesses, and 
sound macro-economic poli- 
cies that encourage non- 
inflationary growth. 


So important is the issued con- 
sidered by Britain that polire ex- 
perts will make a presentation 
to the leaders today. The prob- 
lem is twofold: “traditional” 
. cross-border crimes like drag- 
racketeering, and the groWing 
menace of electronic financial 
fraud and theft There are no 
significant differences among 
the G8 on the urgency df the 
matter, now that 96 percent of 
bank transactions are (elec- 
tronic. Their key reconimen- 
dation will be that enltariced 
policing will only work with the 
support of all major financial 
powers and not just GSl : 



ASIAN FINANCI 
CRISIS 


This was a main topic la i last 
night's dinner, where Japan’s 
Prime. Minister, Fryutari) 
Hashimoto, was chairing di^- 
cussfon. The sense is that, apai|t 
from Indonesia, the situation fe 
improving. The G8 waslikefy fo 


give a formal welcome trfc 


Japan's $l20bn package of Iasi 
24 April. Though sonje coun-ji 
tries may have doubts over 
whether Tokyo has done-- 
enough, the “gangjn -up” on*. 
Japan that seemed 11 efy even : 
a fortnight ago will nc happen. 
Faith & Reason, page 20 
Letters, page 22 
Trevor Philfipsjpage 23 
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ts an aid worker whose parallel insights into the worlds of privilege and poverty have equipped her to monitor the impact of the Wests policies on the poor 

Princess fired, up by a humanitarian cause 

rHERE are! some thin^c mrni 


are! some things you hare 
to keep quk, abou, ^ 

worker. Like the fact that youare^i 
princess. And not a patron of w 
the ajfldrenldnd of SSSSSfS 
one who spends mostda ^ bll - 

up and down m the back of Z i 
up truck for nine boure. 

KnfrwS I Ai? S " y !. ar ' 0 ^ Mulima 
Knfetosa Akapelwa returns to her 

homeland m Zambia the Lozjpeo^ 

jjgle call her Bomukwae, which mearuj 
^mtcc^Muhma, who arrives in 
Birmingham today for the G8 sum- 
nut, ismudly embarrassed fay the fecL 

Il .f 5“^ sfae admits, that her 
grandfather was heir to the para- 
nomtdtetoom of an empire £hich 
aremhed hundreds of miles from the 
border with Angola to The Copper 
Belt near the Congo. But her father 
was educated in the colonial era by 
Presbyterian missionaries and sub- 
sequently became, more prosaical- 
ly, a veterinaiy officer. 

More prosaically, Mulima feels. 
Which perhaps explains why she has 
moved into the Geld of aid and de- 
velopment. She heads a project spon- 



ChUdren selling caterpillars and 
fish in a shanty town in » 

sored by Zambia's Catholic bishops, 
funded from the United Ki ngd om by 
the Catholic aid agency fa fod . to 
monitor the effect of Third World 
debt on ordinary people. 

It has been a considerable personal 
journey. The Lod royal family is still 
a powerful, privileged and educated 
£Iite. It still exercises a residuum of its 
traditional judicial role. Molima's up- 
bringing was sheltered. Though her 
father’s work took the family away 
from the homeland to Livingstone, 


*Zambians pay 
price of stability 


where she was bora, not tar from Vic- 
toria Falls, she was sent to the best 
local school When she went to uni - 
versity in Lusaka her parents refused 
to aQow her to work during the pe- 
riods in which her faculty was dosed 
by funding cuts or doting the riots 
provoked when subsidies on the ba- 
sic food stuffs were cut at the behest 
of the International Monetary Fund. 

It was the field work for her so- 
cial sciences degree which changed 
everything. “Wfc were taken off to the 
rural areas to collect data. Our su- 
pervisor would come every two or 
three weeks to collect our results and 
bring us vegetables." The life of the 
ordinary people came as a shock to 
the princess and her follow students. 
After a further degree at Oxford, 
Mulima returned to Zambia Her par- 
allel insights into the worlds of priv- 
ilege and poverty have brought her 
out of the world of aid into the more 
political arena of examining how the 
policies of the Western nations im- 
pact adversely on the world's poor. 

‘'7b find the money to repay the 
debts the rich world has forced on 


us to restructure our economy. Fees 
have been introduced in health ser- 
vices and the result is an almost dou- 
bling of deaths among children 
under five," she said. “Education has 
effectively been privatised, driving 
out large numbers of pupils - par- 
ticularly girls. Ibday only half of all 
Zambian children go to school" 

. But it is more than that. “The IMF 
policies of structural adjustment are 
taking a heavy toll among the poor- 
est people," she said. ’’Privatisation 
has improved services in some cas- 
es. But... it is not a panacea. It has 
reduced poor fanners' ability to get 
their crops to market. And instead 
of delivering the promised foreign in- 
vestment it has resulted in the asset- 
stripping of many public-owned 
businesses or their closure to make 
way for the goods of the foreign 
rivals who bought them." 

She will say as modi to the thou- 
sands of activists who will assemble 
in Birmingham this afternoon to 
throw a human chain around world 
leaders at the G8 summit which has 
Third World debt on its agenda. 



Mulima Kufckisa Akapelwa: Embarrassed by her royal lineage 


Photographs: Paul Valldy 


NO ONE could accuse the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund’s 
representative in Zambia of 
not having a sense of humour. 
The walls of his office are cov- 
ered with cartoons from local 
qipvspapers lambasting the IMF 
Aits devastating impact on the 
life of ordinary Zambians. 

After days of roughing it in 
the bush, where 85 per cent of 
people live below the poverty 
line, I had put on my suit and 
gone to see the money men. A 
breakfast meeting with the IMF 
was followed by others with a 
diplomat from one of the cred- 
itor countries, the World Bank 
and a top Zambian civil servant 

I had one basic question. 
How could the West justify an 
economic reform designed to 
maximise debt repayments at a 
time when thousands more 
people were dying? 

About 25 per cent of Zam- 
bia's earnings goes on paying 
the interest on the debL Health 
and other services have been cut 
to pay for it Since the cuts were 
introduced, life expectancy has 
ftllen from 54 to 42 and deaths 
among the under-fives has risen 
to 203 from 123 per thousand. 

The IMF representative was 
nervous about an on-the-record 
conversation. The situation was 
too delicate for that be said. 

I had no more luck at the em- 
bassy of one of the main cred- . 
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Paul VaUely 


itor countries. Bilateral aid, I 
was told, off the record, had 
been suspended since a failed 
.coup attempt last year. And 
there were one or two questions 
about human rights. 

But a senior civil servant said 
“Whenever we address the is- 
sue -with commissions on cor- 
ruption or human rights - they 
[the West] move the goalposts 
and demand something else.” 

According to the World 
Bank's man in Zambia, Gedion 
Njoko, the sufferings of the 
poor were nothing to do with the 
policy of Structural Adjustment. 
They were the results of pover- 
ty and poor economic manage- 
ment by the Zambian author- 
ities. Hard choices had got in- 
flation down from 300 per cent 
in 1991 to 20 percent. The econ- 
omy bad stabilised. Now comes 
the second phase, in which it is 
hoped investment will arrive. 


’‘Life, the 
jni verse and 
everything.” 
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Rupee falls 


but PM’s 


popularity 


goes nuclear 


By Peter Popham 

*n New DeW 


SOBERING slightly from its intox- 
icating bash at being a superpower 
- five underground nuclear tests con- 
ducted in three days - India yester- 
day began counting the cost of its 
new rulers' recklessness. 

The rupee fell to an all-time low 
against the dollar and business con- 
fronted the implications of losing 
$21bn (£l3.5bn) of American 
money, through sanctions, to an 
economy already deeply stuck in 
recession. To restore the momentum 
which drove the economy to 
unprecedented successes in the past 
seven years would in any case have 
taken a concerted government 
assault on the many remaining areas 
of stagnation and backwardness. 
Now it will take a miracle. 

The government, however, was 
still flying on a potent cocktail of in- 
ternational outrage and domestic 
satisfaction, and prime minister Aral 
Bebari Vajpayee decided to take 
another swig. In an interview with 
India Today, a weekly news magazine. 


he confirmed that “India now has a 
big bomb and is now a nuclear 
weapons state”. He added: “We will 
not hesitate to use the bomb in self- 
defence.”" 

Mr Nfejpayee did not clarify 
whether he meant defence against 
nuclear or conventional attack. 
Winning to his theme, he went on: 
“There is no question of India sign- 
ing the Comprehensive Test Bah 
Treaty [CTBT]. Co mman d and con- 
trol systems [for the nuclear 
weapons] are in place. The bomb is 
not intended for peaceful purposes. 
Celebrations are being organised up 
and down the country.” 

Hie prime minister's main ob- 
jective appeared to be to continue 
moving the domestic political goal' 
postsand thereby keep his opponents 
on the hop. Afl the major opposition 
parties have now endorsed the BJF- 
led government’s stunning initiative, 
which provoked a euphoric reaction, 
at least among the urban middle class 
who had some inkling of what it was 
all about On Thursday the Congress 
Party, which had been in two minds 
about how to react, finally bowed to 



Demonstrators bum US and 

Japanese flags in New Delhi in 
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president Clinton In the 
aftermath of this weeWs 

Indian nuclear tests 
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the popular mood when Sonia 
Gandhi declared that “the nuclear 
question is a national matter, not a 
partisan one. On this every Indian 
stands united”. 

Congress took pride in the fact 
that successive Congress govern- 
ments had ensured, she went on, 
“that the country’s nuclear capabil- 
ity remains up-to-date, so that oar 
security is not compromised”. 


But Mr Vajpayee's party, the BJR 
is an extremist party, and now that 
it has discovered how to drag the rest 
of the political class rightwards it can- 
not get enough of it The so-called 
“ambiguists”, the soggy middle of In- 
dian politics, were content until 
Monday’s explosions with the status 
quo. whereby India possessed nuclear 
weapons but neither owned up nor 
tested them. But on TUesday they 


woke up to find that their comfort- 
ably fuzzy political terrain had dis- 
appeared. Either, they could sign up 
to the hard line of the BJP, or do the 
on thinkab le and join the invisibly 
small rump of the antis. 

Now Mr Vajpayee has chosen to 
squeeze them some more. Optimists 
among the former ambiguists had 
their fingers crossed that Monday’s 
tests would lead speedily to India’s 


signing the CTBT which India has 
long denounced as a fraud and a trap. 
Wednesday's second-round of tests, 
carried out full in the teeth of 
international fury, made that much 
less likely. Now Mr Vajpayee appears 
to have hit the idea cm the head once 
and for all. His opponents must 
either follow him to the cliff edge, 
or retreat to a middle ground that 
no longer exists. 


The recklessness, of the BJP 
government is all the more remark- 
able considering it is a minority gov- 
ernment which only barely scrapes, 
a majority in parliament thanks 

the atsl^tion of a key regional part/. ; 
But a leader of the RSS, the patriotic T 
paramilitary force which is the. 
dnis ttir parent body of the BJP (and ^ 
which is believed to have had prior “ 
knowledge of the tests), revealed on 
Thursday that in 1996, the onlypre- 
vious occasion that the BJP held 
power, they were only prevented 
from carrying out nuclear tests when > 
the United States got wind of their - 
intentions and managed to contrive- 
that they lost a crucial confidence 
vote in parliament. They were thus . 
knocked out of power after a mere 
13 days. 

Meanwhile, in Islamabad specu- 
lation was rife that Pakistan would •" 

cany out nudear tests of its own with- 
in a couple of days, lb tty to deflect 
the Pakistan government from this 
course of action, a high-level Amer- 
icon delegation yesterday flew into Q 
the capital for talks. * 

Diplomatic sources said Pakistan 
should be able to extract a good price 
for exercising restraint, perhaps 
even securing the delivery of F16 - 
fighter planes purchased from Amer- " 
ica 10 yeans ago which never arrived. 
However, the pressures on prime 
minister Nawaz Sharif to pick up the 
Indian gauntlet were intense. It & - 
doubtful whether he will be able to 
withstand them. 
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Be somewhere else this Sunday 


At the Halifax, for instance, talking to us about buying a home. For your nearest 
branch that's open this Sunday, call us on 0345 47 57 67 any time between 
8am and 8pm, seven days a week. Washing the car may have to wait. 


HALIFAX 


Get a fittte ertra help seven days a week. 

Halifax pic. Trinity Road, Halifax, West Yorkshire HX1 2RG. www.halifax.cauk 


British experts 
search India for 


lost Jewish tribe 


By Peter Popham 


DESPITE their recent electoral 
success, nationalists have an up- 
hill struggle in India: this is a 
country where myths of a Gold- 
en Age of harmony and racial 
homogeneity seem particular- 
ly ludicrous. 

With its dozens of languages 
and profound differences in 
architecture, music, and diet, 
the world’s second largest na- 
tion is fascinatingly heteroge- 
neous. 

One of the more improbable 
themes within this vast sym- 
phony of difference is the Jew- 
ish (me. Groups claiming Jewish 
ancestry are dotted across the 
subcontinent. And now two 
British scholars using the latest 
DNA testing techniques have 
come to India to determine 
what genetic substance there 
might be to their beliefs. 

Tudor Farfitt is a scholar of 
Jewish history at the School of 
Oriental and African Studies in 
London; NeQ Bradman is a Jew- 
ish publisher who has made a 
second career, building on a 
postgraduate degree in biology, 
as a geneticist 

Outside a dilapidated syna- 
gogue in the town of Atibag, 
south of Bombay, spiritual 
home of what is claimed to be 
India's oldest Jewish commu- 
nity, they go about their work. 
Each volunteer is helped to fill 
out a questionnaire; Mr Farfitt 
snaps them with a Polaroid 
camera (the free snap is what 
induces them to take part). 
And Mr Bradman runs a swab 
around the mouth of each and 
puts the sample In a test tube. 

The Bene Israel, or Sons of 
Israel, were first identified as 
Jews at the end of the 18th cen- 
tury by 3 «we3igiomst from the 
large Jewish community in 
Cochin, Kerala. 

The Bene Israel believe that 
their ancestors were Jewish 
traders, shipwrecked era these 


shores 2,000 years ago. During 
their long sojourn in India they 
bad lost most of their religious 
practices, but the Jew from 
Cochin was alerted to the truth 
by their notion of what was and 
was not kosher. 

They had another Jewish 
custom, the hanging of 
mezuzahs, or encased prayer 
scrolls, on their doorposts for 
good luck. Mary of the Bene Is- 
rael have now emigrated to Is- 
rael, but the mezozah custom 
has been adopted by many in the 
majority Hindu community. Mr 
Farfitt and Mr Bradman are 
testing to discover to what ex- 
tent the Jewish genetic legacy 
has been passed on, too. 

Mr Parfitt and Mr Bradman 
are frying to gain a deeper un- 
derstanding of population 
movements. Jews are a suitable 
case for study because they 
have a paternally inherited 
priesthood, the Cohanim, wbich 
means that the Y-chromosome, 
the long strand of DNA which 
contains the genetic formula for 
maleness, is passed from father 
to son practically unchanged for 
thousands of years. The exis- 
tence of identical Y-chromo- 
sotnes in groups hundreds or 
thousands of miles apart pro- 
vides unshakeable proof of 
population movements. 

The British pair are also in- 
terested in the Kukis, a tribe set- 
tled in the remote north-eastern 
state of Manipur. They call 
themselves Bene Manaseh, 
“the sons of Manaseh”. Origi- 
nally converted to Baptism, af- 
ter the Second World Whr a 
prophet arose among them de- 
claring that before they were 
Christians they were “some- 
thing else" - namely, Jews. 

It may turn out that; geneti- 
cally. there is nothing in it In- 
dian bureaucracy has barred the 
pair from visiting the area. They 
will be back, however, with the 
cods thatcoufd yet prove that the 
Kukis' prophet got it right 


Kosovo's first step to peace 


PRESIDENT Slobodan Milosevic and the leader of Kosovo’s 
ethnic Alb anians met for the first time yesterday, calling their 
United State s-brokered talks an initial step toward peace in 
the province. 

*Tt seems there is readiness to move ahead toward a peace- 
ful political solution to the Kosovo issue," Mr Rugova said. In 
the province, heavy fighting and explosions were reported for 
a second day in the area south of Pristina, Kosovo's capital; 
there was no report of casualties. — AP, Belgrade 


China holds Tibetan monks 


CHINESE authorities arrested 15 Tibetan Buddhist monks 
after a demonstration in a remote monastery against Chinese 
rule in Tibet, a monitoring group said The protests in the Erst 
two weeks of March at theRongpo Rabten monastery occurred 
after Chinese officials tried to force its monks to denounce 
the Dalai Lama. Communist leaders in Tibet started the de- 
nunciation campaign against the Dalai Lama two years ago 
to purge his supporters from monasteries. — AP, Peking 


Trans-sexual found stabbed 


THE FIRST Honduran to have a sex change and to be legal- 
ly recognised, as a woman was found stabbed to death early 
Friday, along with a housekeeper. Sigfrilda Shan tall Pastor 
Arguelles, 50, a dentist, underwent sex-change surgery in the 
United States In 1976. For the next 21 years, she fought to 
be legally recognised as a woman. She won last November 
when the government identified her as a woman on her vot- 
er registration card. — AP, Tegudgdpo 


Christian protest in Lahore 


POLICE dashed with thousands of Christians calling for the 
repeal of blasphemy laws that led to the suicide of a Catholic 
bishop last week. Witnesses said police used tear gas and sticks 
to control a huge demonstration in the Punjabi capital, Lahore, 
against laws under which blasphemers can be executed. About 
25 people were injured and more than a dozen were arrest- 
ed. The Christian community called for Friday to be observed 
as a day of mourning to show their anger over the bishop’s death 
and the laws he died frying to repeal. — Reuters, Lahore 


Monastery’s treasure trove 


WORKERS renovating a monastery have found valuable an- 
tique books and treasures walled in by Franciscan monks to 
hide them from the communists. The trove was found at Gy- 
oeqgyoes, 50 miles east of Budapest The most valuable book 
is the Bible printed in 1462 by Johann Fust, Johann Guten- 
berg’s business partner. — AP, Budapest 


Miss Universe for president 


A MAJOR Venezuelan political parly endorsed a former Miss 
Universe for president this week, a move she hopes will re- 
verse the party’s slide in the polls and catapult her to the na- 
tion’s top office. Irene Saez, 36, mayor of a wealthy Caracas 
municipality, became the official candidate of the Social Chris- 
tian CQPEI Party, one of Latin America’s oldest and best- 
known political movements. — AP, Caracas 
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THE VOLVO V40. SO MANOEUVRABLE. 
IT CAN EVEN GET THROUGH YOUR LETTERBOX. 
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Ethiopians 
sent into 




an Israeli 


minefield 


^tn 


migrants are being sent to religious Jewish 


settlements, reports Patrick Cockbum 


IN THE middle of the Jewish 
settlement of Ofra OQ the West 
Bank there are strange new ar- 
nvals. Some of the women wear 
flowery dresses and cany their 
babies on their backs. The wen 
have skullcaps, but do not speak 
Hebrew. They are Falash Mura, 
Ethiopian Christians who say 
they were once Jews and plan 
to reconvert. 

They arrived last month in 
Israel from Addis Ababa and 
p*® government immediately 
bussed 140 to Ofra, a settlement 
of religious Jews built on land 
captured by Israel in 1967 . 

“It is a provocation of the 
government done to show to the 
settlers that (Benjamin] Ne- 
tanyahu wants settlements 
rather than the peace process," 
said Addisu Massala, the only 
Ethiopian member of the Knes- 
set “People are taken from the 
airport to the occupied territo- 
ries. Everyday they ring me up 
to say they don't want to be 
there.” He says the Ethiop ians 
wapt to be in Tel Aviv or Haifa, 
wjjfere many have relatives and 
it is easier to get jobs. 

The Ethiopians seem to 
sense that they have arrived in 
a political minefield. Dessaleg- 
ne Gessese, 58, and fully Jew- 
ish, spent 29 years of Ms life as 
a tax inspector in Addis Ababa 
before he arrived in Ofra. At 
first he says he would prefer to 
live in Haifa on the coast, but 
after a conversation in Amhar- 
ic with other Ethiopians he 
changes his mind and says he 
does not mind where be lives: 

“I don’t care if it is Hebron or 
Gaza so long as I am here.- 1 am 
a free Jew in my own country.” 


This is what the settlers of 
Ofra want to bear. Along with 
three other settlements in the 
occupied territories they are tak- 
ing the Falash Mura in return 
for a government subsidy. They 
are also making an ideological 
point at the very moment Mr 
Netanyahu is in ^foshington, 
discussing a limited Israeli with- 
drawal from the West Bank. 
They are not only increasing the 
number of settlers, but demon- 
strating thau for the new im- 
migrant, Ofra is as much part 
of the land of Israel as Tel Aviv. 

The falash Mura th emse lves 



Falash Mura immigrants, 
who are being sent by the 
Israeli government to the 
disputed settlement of 
Ofra in the West Bank, 
built on land captured by 
Israel in 1967. Below, 
Dessafegne Gessese, newly 
arrived in Ofra, is glad to 
be anywhere in Israel 
Photographs: Ariel Jerozofimski 



It’s a provocation. 
People are taken 
from the airport 
j to the occupied 
[territories 


look cheerful. Most come orig- 
inally from northern Ethiopia. 
Exactly when and why they con- 
verted to Christianity is not 
dear. Professor Stephen Ka- 
plan, head of the African Stud- 
ies Department at Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem, said: 
“Without being too cynical ■ 
about it, up to 20yeais ago there 
were dear advantages to being 
a Christian in Ethiopia; but in the 
last 20 years there has been a 
dear advantage in being Jewish.” 

About 70,000 Ethiopians 
have come to Israel since 1984, 
but the Falash Mura, whose 
Jewish origin was questioned by 


previous Israeli governments, 
remained behind. Most trekked 
from the north of the country 
and have lived near the Israeli 
embassy in Addis Ababa for the 
past seven years. Nobody knows 
how many more there are in the 
Ethiopian countryside. 

Ami Bergman, who helped 
them with food and medical as- 
sistance on behalf of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee, thinks there may be 
another 15,000 Falash Mura. 

They are friendly people, 
with beaming smiles, who wave 
at anybody the/ do not know. 
Oren Thgait, an Ethiopian Jew 
already living in Israel, who is 
teaching the children basic He- 
brew, says: “Their main prob- 
lem is getting used to our food.” 
Yaakov Alamo, also an immi- 
grant from Ethiopia in the past 
and now a maintenance man at 
Ofra, said: “At first everything 
is a little hard bit, but they are 
an accommodating people." 
He admits that some of the new- 
ly arrived immigrants do not 
know they are in a settlement. 

The settlers are sensitive to 
the accusation that they are ma- 
nipulating the newly arrived 
Ethiopians. As we were asking 
Mr Gessese how he felt about 
being in a settlement in the oc- 
cupied territories, Michal FinkeL 
a community co-ordinator in 
Ofra, said: “It is journalists ask- 
ing questions who make the 
problems. He doesn't care where 
he is. It wasn't his decision to 


French right forges 
pact against Le Pen 


By John Lichfield 

m Paris 


AFTER seven weeks of ripping 
one another apart, the parties, 
factions and seif-regarding per- 
sonalities of the Bench right hare 
agreed to form a new political al- 
liance. The pact, to be con- 
firmed by the grass roots, could 
mark a historic turning in the 
quarrelsome history of France’s 
right wing, opening the way to the 
creation of a single French 
“conservative" party. 

On the other hand, it might 
prove to be the starting-gongfbr 
vicious faction-fighting. The 
^proposed new grouping, to be 
^called, amply, LAfliance, will in- 
clude both President Jacques 
Chirac’s neo-Gaul] ist party, the 
RPR, and the five factions with- 
in the virtually defunct, centre- 
right federation, the UDF. 

The declared intention is to 
unite aS the forces on the Firench 
right who refuse to have anything 
to do with the xenophobic and 
ultra-right National Front (FN). 
It wfl] be the first time the 
Gaullists have entered a formal 
alliance with other parties. 

Previously, they would go no 
further than a loose electoral 
pact with the UDF. At first 
glance, the deal would be good 
news for the ' neo-Gaullists’ 
founder, Mr. Chirac. If the ah- 
liance prospers, ii virtually guar- 
ant eestharhe will be the sole 



Philfippe Seguin: President 
of RPR in secret talks 


candidate of the “traditional" 
right in the next presidential 
election in four years' time. 

Both the UDF and the 
Gaullists have been severely 
weakened by the unauthorised 
local deals made by some of 
their provincial leaders with 
Jean-Marie Le Pen’s FN fol- 
lowing regional elections last 
March. Up to the middle of this 
week, it seemed that the tradi- 
tional right would split into at 
least four warring groups: the 
Gaullists; a “centre” party; a 
Thatcherite “liberal" party; and 
a fast-growing new party called 
La Droite (the Right), which has 
declared its readiness to go 
into permanent partnership 
with the FN. 

The agr eement came out of 
foe blue after secret negotiations 
between the RPR’s president. 


Phiilippe Seguin, and the UDF 
president, Francois Leotard. It 
cut the ground from under the 
feet of the two other principal 
figures in the LTD: Francois 
Bayrou, who was just about to 
go it alone with a new party of 
the centre, and Alain Madelin, 
who was hoping to build a 
new formation of the anti-state, 
pro-market liberal right. 

Neither man, to the fury of 
many of their supporters, feels 
strong enough to defy the new 
federation or confederation; 
they have indicated that they ex- 
pect their factions to join LA1- 
liance. This is being referred to 
as a confederation, not a fed- 
eration. The Alliance will not 
have its own bureaucratic struc- 
tures and it will be presided over 
by its constituent party leaders 
in turn. By the end of this year, 
however, it hopes to have a com- 
mon political programme. 

That is when the fun wiH be- 
gin. How will the Alliance devise 
one programme to encompass 
the fiercely pro-European soft 
centre of Mr Bayrou, the pro- 
European but Thatcherite Mr 
Madelm and foe contending lib- 
eral pro-European and nation- 
alist, anti-European factions of 
foe Gaullists? The danger will be 
that, far from cutting foe ground 
from under the FN and La 
Droite, a fuzzily pro-European 
AIHano ewiD drive more Ganllists 
and others towards foe far right. 


Iranians march against dissident 


CROWDS marched In the 
I ra man city of Isfahan yes* 
today to denounce backers of 
a dissident Muslim cleric and 
support the supreme leaden 
Ayatollah AH Khamenei 
State radio said demon- 
strators carried banners con- 
demning * supporters of 
Ayatollah Hossdn All Monia- 
JHi as “internal elements of 
W^arfalarrogsuice fiheVfestJ”* 
The radio did not report aqy 
dashes. Ayatollah Montaz- 
STV «q^(tfters had urged 


people to chant slogans . de- 
manding freedom of speech 

and thought. 

Ayatollah Montazeri was 
placed under house arrest 
and prevented from teaching 
after he questioned Ayatollah 
Khamenei’s authority in a 
speech in November. 

The radio said, without 
explaining, that the. Isfahan 
prayers were led by a cleric 
other than Ayatollah Jalaled- 
dm Ihberi, a moderate who 
usually leads Friday prayers. 


An aBy of President Moham- 
mad Khatami, he has criti- 
cised hardline Islamists for 
faking the law into their own 
hands. 

Ayatollah Khomeini, the 
country’s late spiritual leaden 
dismissed Ayatollah Montaz- 
eri as his designated succes- 
sor shortly before his death in 
1989. Ayatollah Montazeri 
had criticised government 
policies, including treatment 
of political prisoners. 

— Reuters 


came here." She says, rightly, 
that foe government made the 
decision to send the Falash 
Mura to Ofra. 

Yossi Shturm, spokesman 
for foe Jewish Agency, which or- 
ganised the immigration of the 


Ethiopians, says only 1 or 2 per 
cent of them are being sent to 
the settlements. He said: “Most 
want to live in Israel because it 
is easier to get jobs and they are 
closer to their relatives." 

Their numbers are minus- 


cule compared with the 155,000 
Jewish settlers and 1.7 million 
Palestinians in the West Bank. 
But by sending the Rilash Mura 
to Ofra, the Israeli government 
makes two points: it wants to in- 
crease foe number of settlers on 


foe West Bank and it wDJ treat 
it as part of Israel. 

Addisu Massala says foe Is- 
raeli government is exploiting 
the Falash Mura to further the 
ends of its “political ideology”. 
He says they are in a uniquely 


vulnerable position. Despite 
their skullcaps they have not yet 
converted - they would say re- 
converted - to Judaism. He in- 
sists that, despite their smiles, 
the Ethiopians in Ofra “are very 
much afraid”. 
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plus £250 WORTH OF FREE 
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A unique 3D design & planning service so you can take home a foil colour plan* of your new kitchen. 


An impressive 1 0-year Guarantee on all our unique rigid carcasses for total peace of mind. 


20% offs, wide range of top name appliances^ to complement your new Magnet kitchen. 


Once we’ve fitted your kitchen we’ll send out a design manager to make sure you’re 100% satisfied. 
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Looters trapped in their own inferno 



Rescuers and spectators with some of the remains laid out in front of the gutted department store Photograph: AP 


IT IS six hours since the fire 

neotoot, tbedesn-t^johBwdl 

under way, and only fragments 
remain to be scooped up from 
the Yogya department store. 
The salvage workers have seen 
much worse than this, but they 
handle the pieces gingerly as 
they cany them oat and drop 
them into into charred trays at 
the top of the steps. 

Here they are on public dis- 
play: a trickle of people ap- 
proach and sort through the 
pieces* looking for. one that 
they recognise. A man helps out 
by bolding them up for inspec- 
tion, or turning them over with 
the end of a burned stick: a 
wrist, andbow joint, something 
that might be a thigh or buttock, 
and a clenched pair of burned 
human hands. 

On the wrist is an intact met- 
al watch, its hands stopped for 
ever at the moment on Wednes- 
day afternoon when Jakarta's 
people started to pay the price 
for the mayhem in which they 
have indulged this week. 

Until yesterday morning, 
despite two days of looting, 
smashing and burning, there 
had been remarkably few con- 
finned casualties, no more than 
25 dead in three days. But you 



Start planting now 
for a beautiful 
Summer garden. 

“These colourful Petunias will 
keep flowering all summer.” 


LINDA ALUNSON 

Department Manager - Gardening 
B&Q DARLINGTON 


Petunias 

Mixed varieties. 
Pack of 6. 



per pack 


B&Q Multi 
Purpose 
Compost 
150 litre bale. 



in 

SOUTRE 

JH ■■ . 

V, , 

Also available 
80 tttre bag. 


.99 


Miracle-Gro 
Soluble 
Plant Food 

Feeds plants 
through roofs 
and leaves. 1kg. 

.99 




\ Bio Mini 
i Slug Pellets 

Contains 
Metaldehyde. 
Standard size. 



READ THE LABEL BEFORE YOU BUY: 
USE PESTICIDES SAFELY. 


Geraniums or Fuchsias 

Pack of 6. ^ 


B&Q Growing bag 
37 litres and 
Shamrock 
Peat-Free 
Grow Bag 
35 litres. 


per pack 


£3 

You can do it 
when you B&Q it! 
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Richard Lloyd Parry in Jakarta sees the grisly aftermath of a* 
free-for-all in which the lure of booty led to 200 deaths 



Hos pital workers in Jakarta with body bags. Most victims 
had beerr burnt beyond recognition Photograph: Reuters 


cannot sack a city of Jakarta’s 
size without destroying human 
lives along with it, as die horri- 
ble and ironic story of the Yo- 
gya department store shows. 

As many as 200 people died 
here on Wednesday, most of 
them looters trapped by their 
own fire. 

By yesterday afternoon they 
bad pieced together only 88 at 
the Gplo Mang imkosumo Hos- 
pital in central Jakarta. 

Fifteen of them were iden- 
tifiable. Most of the rest have 
been reduced to the lumps of 
flesh, bone and jewellery in 
the black trays. 

The tragedy here began no 
differently from thousands of 
other acts of looting all over the 
city. AS through Wednesday 
morning mobs of poor Jakar- 
tans assembled spontaneously 
and began their pillage in 
dozens of neighbourhoods all 
over the city. 

There was a dangerous, skit- 
tish atmosphere among the 
crowd, which was seized by 
sudden panics and surges. Af- 
ter milling aimlessly in the 
middle of the street, a cry 
would go up and hundreds of 
people would sprint in one di- 
rection. either towards a new 
target or away from an imagined 
threat. 

They reached the Yogya de- 


partment store in the early af- 
ternoon, by which time several 
of the adjoining businesses had 
brought down their shutters 
for the day. 

At 230pm, according to lo- 
cal people, they began pelting 
the plate glass-windows of the 
ground-floor McDonald’s with 
stones. 

Al 3 pm they forced their way 
in and began looting. 

“They brought the stuff out, 
put it down in the yard and then 
went back in for more,” said 
Haji Eko, who worked in the ad- 
jacent Bank QC, now a gutted 
shell "They had CDs. music 
centres clothes, textiles." 

The fires were started in the 
burger restaurant and in the en- 
trance hall of the department 
store -the yellow arches of the 
McDonald's sign, distorted by 
the heat, drip down the outer 
wall like an image from Sal- 
vador Dali. ‘ 

But as the fire burned on the 
lower floors, there were large 
numbers of people upstairs, in 
the third -floor supermarket and 
electrical store, the fourth-floor 
food hall and bookshop, and the 
sixth-floor sports department 

The scenes inside, after the 
looters realised that they were 
trapped, can scarcely be imag- 
ined. 

Haji Eko saw eight people 


jump out of the windows. Only . 
five of them were carried away 
alive, all of them unconscious or 
with broken limbi. 

Apart from looters, the vicr- 
rims seem to have; included 
shopkeepers protecting their 
businesses, and ordinary shop- _ 
pets caught m the riot. 

Thretrasters and a brother- 
. fingered weeping outside the 
shopping centres yesterday af : 
ternoon, looking for some sign 
of their youngest, sister, 
Chaerunisa, who went shopping 
on "Wednesday andnever came’ 
home; 

U 1 got back with ray hosband 
from Saudi Arabia last week," 
said her sister, Eauziah, '‘and my . 
mother told her to gp exit and. 
buy some Arab cheese for us to 
eat. Later the neighbours told 
us that there is trouble in the de- 
partment store. 

“Wj ran there straight away,, 
but the fire was so big. We wait- ^ 
ed all night, but no one could 
escape from it She was 17, just 
a young girl, and I had seen her 
for just one day after two years 
away from her." 

The fire burned until 9am 
yesterday. 

Mobs in at least three oth- . 
er places in Jakarta yesterday set . 
fire to other shopping centres, 
which serve as something of a 
symbol of President Suharto’s 
Indonesia. 

During the years of high 
growth which ended last year, 
the glass-covered edifices went 
up all over Jakarta. jj|S‘ 

Inside, the rich minority? 
spent their wealth. Bui most In- 
donesians could do no more., 
than press their noses against 
the mirrored glass. This week, 
they forced their way inside. 

“Of course I blame the ri- 
oters," said Eauziah. “But they 
are angry with the government 
and with the politicians. Their 
anger spilled on to the depart- 
ment store. 

“If we had a government that 
listened to ns, there wouldn't be 
• a riot like this. More people wifl 
die, more like my sister, unless 1 
Suharto goes.” 


Chinese suffer for their 
success as mobs target 
the ‘Jews of the East’ 




By Stephen Vines 

in Hang tong 


CHINESE families are flocking 
to Indonesian airports, desper- 
ate to flee as tbeir shops and 
homes are looted and burned to 
the ground. Their fears are 
understandable - being an 
ethnic Chinese in Indonesia 
today is to be in a state of mortal 
danger. 

Yet again, the Chinese are 
the scapegoat for the problems 
of a South-East Asian 'nation in 
trouble. In Indonesia, Malaysia, 
the Philippines, tiny Brunei 
and Vietnam - where they pro- 
vided the backbone of the “boat 
people" exodus - Chinese 
communities have been subject 
to persecution. Partly it is 
because they are different, 
partly because they are suc- 
cessful and, in some cases, 
because they have acted as 
revolutionaries in their adopted 
countries. 

The comparison with the 
European Jews is striking. Iron- 
ically it was in Thailand, where 
the Chinese are most assimi- 
lated, that the term “Jews of the 
East" was coined by King 
Vhjiravudh in a vitriolic racist 
essay written in 1915. 

In Indonesia, where the 
Chinese are no more than 3 per 
cent of the population, the 
well-established Chinese com- 
munity has provided the scape- 
goat both for popular 
discontent and the cynical ma- 
nipulation of governments seek- 
ing to deflect the blame for Lheir 
mismanagement. 

In the present crisis the gov- 
ernment of President Suharto 
has done little to protect the 
Chinese. Although he is closely 
associated with a number of 
prominent Chinese business- 
men it is suspected that he 
would be content to let the Chi- 
nese bear the brunt of popular 
discontent with his regime. 

Historically, the problems in 
Indonesia were exacerbated by 


Inking in 1959, which launched 
a ca m paign to repatriate its 
compatriots. Suffering dis- 
crimination in their adopted 
home.* many Indonesian 
Chinese answered the call, leav- 
ing with little more than the 
clothes they were wearing. The 
wave of immigration reinforced 
the feeling that the Chinese 
were not really Indonesian. 

The 1965 coup which 
brought President Suharto to 
power made matters worse as 
the Chinese were seen as allies 
of the local Communist Party. 
Some were indeed Commu- 
nists but most were not, though 
they were not spared in the 
bloodbath which followed. 


The community 
has provided 
the scapegoat 
for popular 
discontent 


Anti-Chinese sentiment peaked 
in 1966, particularly in northern 
Sumatra, where it is again 
strong today. No one knows 
how many Chinese were killed 
in rioting but the massacres have 
left a lasting impression on the 
community, which fears that 
history will repeat itself. 

In Indonesia, as elsewhere in 
South-East Asia, the Chinese 
have changed their names to 
blend in with the rest of the 
population. But everyone seems 
lo know who is Chinese. The 
high-profile businessmen arc 
particularly well known for 
being Chinese. Not oruy do 
they give the impression that the 
whole community is rich, but 
their businesses tend to be con- 
centrated in retailing and bank- 
ing, sectors which have the 
most direct connection with 
the public at large. 


In Malaysia, discrimination 
against Chinese business is 
institutionalised in policies 
which give preference to the 
supposedly indigenous people, 
'although it is questionable 
whether the majority Malay 
population is that much more 
indigenous than the Chinese. 
Chinese businesses have to take 
in indigenous partners and are ., 
in effect barred from obtaining 
most government contracts. 
The government is how recon- . 
sidering this policy, which . 
appears to be hampering!, 
economic growth. 

Both Thailand and the". 
Philippines were early advocates, 
of discrimination against. 
Chinese business activity. Yet* 
this has not prevented Chinese 
businessmen from emerging as 
the most powerful players in the ' 
business world of these coun- 
tries. In the Philippines, wealthy" 
Chinese arc frequently the tar- . 
gets of kidnappers. Opponents 
of one candidate in the recent ■■ 
presidential election tried to get 
him banned on grounds of his 
Chinese ancestry. 

The Chinese have been de- 
nied citizenship rights in Bninei, 
although some prominent .• 
members of the co mm unity 
have got round the ban by con- - 
verting to Islam. The much 
despised Burmese regime, too, 
often tries its hand at anti- 
Chinese racism. 

Unpopular regimes have 
some reason to fear the Chinese 
because they have often led 
revolutionary movements in 
Asia. 

Jose Rizai, hero of ihe 
Philippine independence 
movement, was primarily of 
Chinere descent The leadership ■ 
of the Communist Patty in ‘ 
Malaysia was predominantly ‘ 

Chinese and the leaders of the i 
movement which split the 
Malaysian federation were Chi- ; 
nese. Indeed, they created a pre- ; 
dominantly Chinese state next 
door in the form of Singapore. 
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Indonesians fear 
approach of ‘day 

the Earth shakes’ 

David Foil, who spent a year in Java studying music, writes 
^6f his anxiety for a people and a country he came to love 






IN THE early Nineties I lived 
for nine months in the city of 
Solo, central Java, where I was 
studying classical Javanese 
mua'c. I grew to love the Indo- 
nesian people for their grace, 
gentleness and almost universal 
kindness. 

During my last weeks there, 
I witnessed the campaigns for 
the 1992 elections. The com- 
plexities of Indonesian politics 
had been reduced to a choice 
among three political parties 
(the government party and the 
small Muslim and Democratic 
parties), three numbers (1, 2 or 
TO- three symbols (a banyan 
tree, a buffalo head and a star) 
and three colours (yellow, red 
and green). 

There was never any doubt 
about who would win. Quotas 
of votes were set for village 
heads to return if they wanted 
any share in development pro- 
jects, and all civil servants had 
to vote for the government 
party, which received “only'’ 68 
per cent of the vote. 

On specially designated days 
one parly was allowed to raljy 
in the area. Supporters, mostly 
jjbung, put on T-shirts of the 
Rrrect colour, piled on to 
motorbikes (sometimes three at 
a time) or pick-up trucks and 
massed aggressively in the 
streets. 

“Stay dear,” my landlady 
(old me. “Don’t go out If any- 
one asks you which party you 
support, you do like this. ” And 
a mask fell over her usually an- 
imated face/ which, was in- 
stantly inoffensive and blank, 
with only the vaguest of smiles. 

Travelling in a minibus hum 
SoJo to Yogyakarta, I was 
caught in a succession of such 
rallies. We repeatedly had to . 
stop at the roadside to let what 
seemed a tribal army pass us, 
chanting slogans, waving ban- 


ners and thumping on the roof 
and sides of our minibus, which, ' 
thank God, had tinted windows 
so that the foreigner inside 
could not be seen. 

What impressed me most 
was the point! essoess of these 
events, as well as the explosive, 
barely contained energies of 
these charming people who 
had become a monster with 
many heads. They were pro- . 
foundiy frustrated and they 
had no channel for their polit- 
ical aspirations. 

Always present beneath the 
smiles was this sense of fear, of 
the state, the army, the police, 
of anyone in authority. But 
there was a deeper fear, too: 
that Indonesia would have to go 
again through the nightmare of 
1965-6, when perhaps half a 


once Nyoman, a Balinese 
friend, did speak. I had been 
with him to a festival in his 
borne village. We were looking 
at some photos 1 had taken of 
the masks worn in the temple 
celebrations when he said: 
“This mask you must never put 
lower than the others. If you do, 
the earth will shake. That hap- 
pened in 1965.” Suddenly he 
was telling me how he had 
killed people. He bad to, be 
said; if he hadn't, they would 
have killed him. 

Suharto’s authoritarian rule 
was created to bring back order, 
stability and economic pros- 
perity. There were outward 
signs of democracy (a consul- 
tative assembly, a house of 
representatives, elections) but 
these he controlled like a 



President Suharto, arriving m Jakarta after cutting short a visit to Egypt, Is greeted by vice-president Jusuf Habibie Photograph: Enny Nurabeni/Reuters 


Suharto controlled the forms of 
democracy like a Javanese puppeteer, 
they were as insubstantial as shadows 


million people were killed after 
a failed coup against Sukarno, 
the first president of indepen- 
dent Indonesia. Communist 
Party members were hunted 
down and butchered, along 
with Chinese Indonesians 
(S ukarno bad aligned himself 
with Peking, and anyway the 
Chinese minority always get it 
w the .neck when there is 
trouble) plus, in the fields, 
those poor farmers who had 
joined the campaign for land 
reform. Suharto rose to his 
pre-eminent position through 
this bloodshed. 

No one would talk willingly 
about this time. As a guest in 
their country I never wanted to 
press my friends about it But 


Javanese dalang, or shadow 
puppeteer, until they were as 
insubstantial as shadows. 

I went back to Java over 
Christmas last year. The 
Jakarta skyline was changed 
beyond recognition. Huge 
shopping malls with skyscraper 
hotels rearing out of them were 
everywhere. Inside were inter- 
national designer shops and 
freezing air-conditioned lob- 
bies. Whatever happens, I said 
to a friend in Jakarta, they will 
never jeopardise this. Like the 
absolutist Javanese kings of 
old, Suharto seemed to have 
fulfilled his role of Ihtber of the 
Nation, and his kingdom was 
peaceful and wealthy. In return 
he claimed the age-old prerog- 


atives of unquestioned power, 
slavish respect and huge per- 
sonal wealth. 

But by Christmas this pros- 
perity was tottering. Only a few 
could afford the luxuries. Then 
came the forest fires in Suma- 
tra and Kalimantan, partly 
caused by the effects of El 
Nino, but partly by First Fam- 
ily business activities - timber, 
plantations, and, crazily, the 
reclamation of mangrove 
swamps for rice fields. 

Now there is appalling pub- 
lic disorder. The wahyu, the di- 
vine radiance of powerful kings, 
has deserted Suharto. With it 
gone, there is no reason to sup- 
port him anymore. But it is dif- 
ficult to see who the wahyu will 
pass to, since Suharto has dis- 
posed of all credible opposition. 

It is heartbreaking to watch 
on television such scenes of des- 
truction in a city I love. Yes- 
terday I phoned friends in Solo. 
Even m that gracious city a 
department store, five minutes 
from my old house, had been 
torched. 

I fear for the lives of Chinese 
friends. I can only hope that the 
high walls and metal gateways 
with which they surround their 
homes will protect them. 


Anxious Australia watches 
northern neighbour unravel 


By Robert HD liken 

in 5ydne/ 


90 
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AUSTRALIA hasbeenshakeo 
by the crisis in Indonesia, its 
nearest northern neighbour:. 
Once feared as a possible in- 
vader, Indonesia has more re- 
cently become Australia’s 
closest defence partner in Asia. 
Now, the apparent death throes 
of the Suharto regime have 
reawakened old anxieties about 
turbulence on its doorstep. 

Governments: in Canberra 
have spent the best part of a 
decade forming dose ties with 

President Suharto’s regime, cul- 
minating in a security treaty that 
the two countries signed in late 
1995. Indonesia is Australia's 
second biggest export market in 
South-East Asia. When In- 
donesia’s'economy started col- 
lapsing last year, Australia 



John Howard: Deeply 
disturbed* by the riots 

contributed A$lbn towards ah 
International Monetary Fhnd 
rescue package. 

The deaths of students and 
the rioting have sent shudders 
through Canberra, provoking 
deep concern, particularly 
about the role of the military if 


President Suharto is forced out 

General John Baker, chief of 
Australia’s defence forces, said 
on Thursday that the outcome 
of the Indonesian crisis was 
more significant to Australia’s 
strategic interests than the Viet- 
nam war. John Howard, the 
Prime Minister, said he was 
“deeply disturbed” by the riots 
and called on the Indonesian se- 
curity forces to show restraint. 

Australia’s anxiety reflects its 
attempt over the past 30 years 
to come to grips with its posi- 
tion as a democratic country of 
1 8 mQlkm living next door to the 
world’s fourth most populous 
country and biggest Islamic 
state. In their bid to dispelfeais 
of “invasion from the north”, 
Canberra’s policy- makers have 
gone out of their way to turn a 
country once seen as an enemy 
into a favoured friend. In domg 


so, Australia has attracted scorn 
over its willingness to turn a 
blind eye to Indonesia’s human 
rights abuses in East Timor. 

If the riots spin further out 
of control, and more anti- 
Snharto demonstrators are shot 
dead, Australia’s stand will be 
put to the gravest test Critics 
have called on Mr Howard's 
government to accept that In- 
donesia is in the throes of po- 
litical change and to encourage 
the emergence of democracy. 

Marcus Emfetd, a judge and 
former president of Australia’s 

human p ghtvcriniTnjssinTijfi iiri fiu 
Thursday: “When democracy 
does come. .. what will [Indone- 
sians and East Timorese] think 
of Anstralia winch ... stood ty in 
silence for oyer 20 years as the 
poor grew poorer and thousands 
of East Timorese were mur- 
dered, raped and oppressed?” 
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The fashion victims of football 


j. V 


What should a boy wear for the Cup Final? Not Hugo Boss, for sure. By Tamsin Blanchard 
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Katharine Hamnett thinks she knows the best way a man should dress (left) and it isn’t how Liverpool cfid it in 1996 (above) 


THIS afternoon when Arsenal and 
Newcastle go for a walkabout on 
the Wembley pitch before the big 
match, they’ll be wearing Hugo 
Boss suits, both sides united in their 
passion for one designer label. 

Although most supporters 
couldn’t give a flying football about 
the designer name on their team's 
inside jacket pockets, the dressing 
of football stars has become big 
business for fashion companies. To 
have a football player endorse 
your clothes is worth more in ad- 
vertising revenue than all the chis- 
el-jawed models in Milan. 

Giorgio Armani scored a hat- 
trick when he had the bright idea 
of employing Liverpool goalie 
David James to show off his mag- 
nificent thighs wearing nothing 
more than a pair of briefs. However, 
the designer was given a yellow card 
when he dressed the entire team for 
the FA Cup final In 1996. 

What singles out the match in 
the memories of the most die-hard 
fans were the official team suits that 
Liverpool wore before the match. 
“David James looked superb in his, 
obviously because he was model- 
ling for Armani anyway,” argues 
one Liverpool fan. “ft depended 
who was wearing them.” Another 
fan has still not got over the shock: 
“I held my face in my hands in 
shame. From the moment they 


stepped out in those suits, I knew 
we were going to lose." ' . 

Whichever ride you’re on, foot- 
ballers 1 suits can be an emotive - 
and all too often comic - subject 
The days when the team went 
down to their local Burtons to be 
fitted for a smart suit for the big day 
are over. Footballers have become 
the menswear equivalent of Hol- 
lywood movie stars at the Oscars, 
prey to big corporate designers who 
can supply suits free of charge. 
Hugo Boss can no doubt throw in 
a few dozen boxes of aftershave, 
and a pair of boxers as a sweeten- 
er for Newcastle manager Kenny 
Dalglish. But a team that is worth 
as much as Arsenal can well afford 
to buy their own suits. And it’s time 
they supported local talent 
One local designer is Katharine 
Hamnett. Her menswear is al- 
ready popular with the football fra- 
ternity, but who better to design the 
Gunners kit than a designer who 
lives - and works - within spitting 
distance of the club? She could do 
a great line in Reservoir Dogs style 
slim-line two-pieces for the boys (al- 
though she would have to remem- 
ber they don’t like flat front 
trousers because they sit too tight- 
ly on their thighs). 

likewise, Charlie Allen, the 
Highbury-based tailor who was 
bom only 100 yards from the 


ground and still lives 200 yards from 
it "If s outrageous. Both sides 
wearing Hugo Boss! Why can’t they 
pick an Engfch designer?” he asks. 
Needless to say, he is an Arsenal 
supporter and will be closing . his 
shop at 3pm this afternoon. “No 
wonder the Germans beat us at 
football We’re wearing their suits." 

Despite the fact that the suits 
would have been required at short 
notice, Mr Allen is adamant that 
he could have supplied the team 
with their own bespoke suit at the 
reduced price of £750 each - in- 
cluding siuxt and tie. “It has to be 
a suit. They’re wearing dark grey, 
but rd put them in red and blade 
shot mohair - Zegna fabric -very 
light and balf-lined,” says Allen. 
They would also wear a black shirt 
with a black tie shot with red 
stripes that yon could see from a 
distance. The suit would be single- 
breasted, three buttoned and with 
flat-fronted trousers. “Instead, 
they’ve gone for a name,” says 
Allen. 

Small companies, however local, 
simply cannot compete. When 
’ Nigd Curtiss, the Britfch menswear 
designer dressed Manchester Unit- 
ed for die 1996 final, he made thir- 
ty suits for the team, the subs, and 
their manager, Alex Ferguson. 

“It’s a prestigious thing to do. 
The fact that you've suited up the 


most famous footballers in the 
world is worth a lot" However, Cur- 
tiss was not paid for the privilege. 
He split the costs with die Man- 
chester menswear shop, Garcon, 
which got the business in the first 
place through regular customers 
Andy Cole, Paul luce, and Ryan 
Giggs. Likewise, Newcastle may not 
have been loyal to a local design- 
er, but Kenny Dalglish put in a call 
to the team’s favourite suit shop. 
On use Flannels in the Tbon’is equiv- 
alent of Bond Street 

Nigel Cabo urn, the Geordie 
designer who lives in a windmill-in 
the centre of the city might have 
loved the chance to dress the boys, 
but the task went to Boss. Navy suits 
andcream shirts with cutaway col- 
lar were shipped over from Ger- 
many and although the team is not 
officially sponsored by the label 
diey are happy to be as helpful and 
generous as they can. 

Locally, however, it is Cruise 
that will benefit from the increase 
in business. Designer menswear is 
worth in excess of £446 million in 
the UK and Cruise will be getting 
their fair share. 

Come the World Cup however, 
Germany can keep their Hugo 
Boss. England have gone for some 
of the best made suits in the world. 
They’re British and they're by Paul 
Smith. 




Arsenalk Steve Boutd (left) and David Seaman model Hugo Boss suits Photograph: Michael Stephens/PA 
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Why Tony, Bill and Helmut 
can’t ignore the chain gang 


r 




Politicians and 
archbishops must 
not turn their 
back on the 
scandal of Third 
.World debt says 
Paul Handley, 
editor of the 
Church Times 


THE Jubilee MOO protesters 
who plan to form the six- 
mil e-long human chain round 
the G8 summit in Birmingham 
at 3 o’clock this afternoon will 
have to stretdi their arms 
just that little bit longer. Sad- 
ly, two of their supporters, 
George Carey and Basil 
Hume, have somebody else to 
support al precisely the same 
time. I hope Arsenal and 
Newcastle United are grate- 
fuL I don’t suppose Malawi, 
Bangladesh, Mozambique; 
Ethiopia, Bolivia and the rest 
of the teams at the bottom of 
the global division will be. 

In one sense, it won’t mat- 
ter. The two church leaders 
have said enough about Third 
World debt to show that their 
hearts are ra the right place, 
and the Jubilee 2000 organis- 
ers need the Churches’ sup- 
port too much to start publicly 
knocking their leaders. And 
dearly, the human chain is, in . 
the end, just a bit of symbol- 
ism. Still what a missed op- 
portunity to show the country 
what real sacrifice means. 

So, the Jubilee 2000 cam- 
paign starts the afternoon 
two-nil down. Or rather, ten- 
nil down, since the G8 lead- 
ers aren’t actually going to 
be inside the Birmingham 
international Convention 
Centre today. 

Security considerations 


have made the Foreign Office 
a bit cagey, but it looks as if 
Bill Clinton, Helmut Kohl et 
al will have departed earlier 
for a retreat in a stately home 
in Shropshire, returning to 
Birmingham late in the day, 
just in time not to hear Nigel 
Kennedy play for them. 

It wfll.be like a gigantic 
game of “The former’s in his 
den", with one exception: the 
former won’t be in his den. 
■folk about symbolic it's an ex- 
perience that will be familiar 
to the nations which bear the 
burden of the heaviest debt - 
calling on their creditors to ask 
for leniency and finding them 
out for the day. 

Despite all this, the pro- 
testers who do Lum up need 
not worry unduly. If the num- 
bers expected turn up, the fi- 
nal score will be 35,000-10. 
Arid they have already had 
their effect. The matter of 
Third Wbrid debt is now firm- 
ly on the summit agenda, due, 
in large part, to their efforts 


special treatment for countries 
recovering from war. If 
agreed, these proposals 
would, in effect, turn a 400m 
hurdles into a 100m hurdles: 
helpful positive, reasonable - 
but not yet the Mfllennimn 
gesture the campaigners are 
calling for. So. how do we ex- 
plain the discrepancy? Were 
the politics not, is the end, 
good enough? 

Partly, of course, it comes 
down to the protesters’ need 
to oversimplify in order to 
gather support. 

Ending debt by the year 
2000 is just such a strong con- 
cept; suggesting a reasonable 
improvement in the IMF/ 
World Bank requirements for 
debtor countries isn't Imagine 
the campaigners taking to the 
street “What do we want? 
Gradual improvements. When 
do we want them? In due 
course." 

Turning debt into a black 
and white (or black and 
red) issue has meant that 


Turning debt into a black and white 
issue has meant that politicians have 
had co take notice, and they, in turn, 
have put pressure on the financiers 


(and not, as the Guardian 
put it yesterday, Tbny Blair’s), 
dare Short, Secretary of State 
for International Develop- 
ment, ‘this week called It 
"good politics”. 

Don’t expect a revolution. 
Short was hinting: the matrix 
of international agreements 
surrounding IMF and World 
Bank debt repayments was loo 
complex to dismantle without 
a big upset; but, encouraged 
by the campaign, Britain 
would be pressing for a seri- 
ous relaxation of the condi- 
tions including, for instance. 


politicians interested only in 
keeping their electors happy 
have had to take notice, and 
they, in turn, have put pressure 
on the financiers. 

But if we admit to over- 
simplification, we ought also 
to acknowledge the corre- 
sponding proas® of obfusca- 
tion that went on before. 
High infont mortality, poor ed- 
ucation, low investment and 
absent infrastructures in 
the poorest nations have 
been blamed, variously, on 
poor government, corruption, 
natural disasters, over- 


population, and just plain 
poverty. 

Tb rub salt into the 
wounds, die Wfestem creditors 
have, in the past, demanded 
that some or afl of these be put 
right before rescheduling 
(not cancelling, mind) those 
countries’ debt. 

The idea that the servicing 
of this debt might itself be the 
chief reason for some of these 
troubles seems genuinely not 
to have occurred to anyone 
until relatively recently - ex- 
cept, of course, to the debtor 
countries themselves, but who 
listened to them?. 

We were told, or we as- 
sumed, that the debt was just 
a natural part of world eco- 
nomics; we were told that the 
poorer countries were being 
helped by the rescheduling 
programmes; we were told 
that the sums involved might 
destabilise the high street 
banks. We weren’t told about 
the blossoming interest; nor 
about the 21 million children 
who will die before 2000 from 
preventable diseases or 

famin e. 

TTtis s why people in ihe 

West are angry* 

We feel we've been du ped ? 
that while we were congratu- 
. iating ourselves on how much 
we- raised for charity; some- 
body somewhere was siphon- 
ing back nine times as much,, 
in our names. Without realis- 
ing il we have been gufliyof’ 
injustice towards the : .most 
vulnerable peoples in the 
world. We' find ourselves in 
need of forgiveness; and as our 
Lord taught us, our own for- 
giveness is linked (chained) to 
our readiness to forgive our 
debtors.’ Half the world in 
physical peril the other half 
in peril spiritualty: seen in this 
light, spending a. dull after- 
nooQ inBinnhighainga small 
price to pay. 

■This is what the 'world 
leaders - and maybe ooe'pr 
two church leaders -still have 
to appreciate. _ ■ - . ' - 
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!- ‘^ WEEK IN RAnrn 

E 50 ®any ways of dim- 

them and,* flatter 
them. We wreck their confidence, we 

tor heads with stnpidS^ 

we^ve them our own terrible exaS 
ft?® 0 *5®"* or w leave them alone 
Ak Revision. We even tell 
them what life is really like 

Acuity of knowing which 

was *w5Et ht ®e 

***”{ (Radio, 4, Monday to firiday) 
a senes in which Michael Rosen 
discussed ^ subversiveness of 
children s literature. 


f. "1- 77^’ uc “scusseo the book 
from which the title is derived (though 
rts a misquotation): Maurice Sendak’s 
P'f* the Wild Things Are. This mucfa- 
5“ nursery classic, about a small boy 

who reacts to a row with his mother by 

soling away to a land full of monsters, 
whom he tames by the power of his 
eyes, was condemned on publication 
as terrifying and “psychologically 
damaging*. 

Rosen had dug up seme briffiant ex- 
anrples of child-centred idiocy. Among 
other things, it was suggested that be- 
cause Max is sent to bed without any 
supper, the book might make sensitive 
Children afraid of beiag deprived of 
.basic sustenance. 

A fascinating progr amm e b u t, 
oddly, it passed without comment 
over the book’s most disturbing mo- 
ment: as Max prepares to sail back 
home, the wild things implore him to 
Stay with the words “We’D eat yon up 
-we love you soP Even as an adult, I 
am left feeling slightly queasy by that 
line, which introduces a note of threat 
into love and security. 

The idea that a picture book can 
hurt children was put into some sort 
of perspective by Sufferthe Little Chil- 
dren (Radio 4, Tuesday), Gail Foley’s 
report on the 1 public inquiry into sex- 
ual abase of children In state-run 
homes in North Vtales. 

Foley mentioned early on that the 
inquiry has received little attention in 
the press, and that is a scandal But this 
programme wasn't die best antidote. 
It wanted the listener to be shcxrked 
but was unwilling to lie shocking. Tb 
be fair, I cannot imagine what a pro- 
gramme worthy of this subject would 
be like. Perhaps cruelty to children is 
a topic that can’t be looked at directly. 

- In Voices /(Radio 3, Tbesday), the 
tenor .Ian' 'Bostridge sang Britten's 
u (2ntkte”.4bmhamand Isaac together 
' with the boy soprano Edward Downes. 

At one point, inviting his son to be 
sacrificed, Abraham sings: “Come 
hither my child, thou art so sweety 
Thou must be bound both hands and 
feet.” This image of murderous love 
was more piercing than anything 
achieved by Suffer the Little Children : 
a sideways glance that revealed more 
than the hard, straight stare. 


Unhappy families 


Deborah Moggach 
reveals her ongoing 
fascination with the 
collapse of the family in 
the new serial ‘Close 
Relations’. By Jasper Rees 

NO WRITER is quite so ecological as 
Deborah M ogg ach. She has two dramas on 
television this year, a saga on each popular 
channel For Seesaw, which was on ITV in 
March, she recycled the script from her own 
novel Close Relations, which begins on BBCI 
tomorrow, she reused as a novel once she 
had completed the script. And yet for ail her 
careful husbanding of resources - 12 nov- 
els and five television dramas - Moggach is 
not quite the household name she might be. 

This may be because no one knows quite 
where to place her. Even in appearance, she 
sends out a mess of si gnals. One year shy of 
50, she isgawkSy tall, like a ball-breaking Vi- 
rago novelist. But the scraggy bohem ia n 
mane: is that airport bestseller’s hair? In feet, 
she's somewhere in the middle. The board- 
ing-school laugh and the posh vowels mark 
her out as the metropolitan cousin of Joan- 
na Trollope, and that is roughly where you 
find her on the literary map, neatly bisect- 
ing Booker and bonkbuster. 

Moggach ’s subject is the rickety edifice 
we call tbe family, which she comes at armed 
with both a wrecking ball and an insatiable 
curiosity to note the particular way it col- 
lapses. Moggach may as well have taken Tbl- 
s toy’s dictum that no two unhappy families 
are alike as the epigraph to her career. The 
tension in berwofk derives from her inability 
to decide whether or not the family as an in- 
stitution is in inexorable crisis. *Tve got two 
opinions. One is that a family is a fragile thing 
that has been blasted to pieces, and the oth- 
er is that actually families are surprisingly re- 
silient and will adapt like some new form of 
germ to changed circumstances, and it will 
re-form in different permutations but actu- 
ally is quite stubborn and strong. I can’t de- 
cide between those two things, but I 
constantly write about the chaos of it.” 

Consider the chaos in Close Relations. 
Gordon, a builder, and tns wife Dorothy have 
three daughters variously scattered through- 
out the landscape of maturing womanhood. 
Louise is a ridi country housewife, Pru a pub- 
lisher stuck in a demeaning affair, while 
Madefy is just back from two years roaming 
Africa. Before anyone can say Bouquet of 
Barbed Wire, we’re up to our armpits m a 
quagmire ofbroflmg passion in which every- 
one is excavating the underwear of the per- 
son you least expect them to. 

Up in town, Maddy finds out what it’s 
like to have her breasts nibbled, while the 



Moggach (left): the fiction and the 
facts of her life are intertwined, 
although she has dealt with 
subjects, such as lesbianism in 
*C!ase Relations’, of which she has 
no-personal experience 
Photograph: Neville Bder 


casually racist Gordon hbps into bed with 
the young black muse who cares for him after 
his heart attack. Meanwhile, down in the 
country the dri pp y keeper of the doomed 
coiner shr * tas a hopeless pash for local 
chatelaine Louise, and her horse-mad 
teenage daughter has the hots for the 
horny-handed blacksmith. 

Pro, the only member of the famil y who 
brings a complicated emotional life into the 
story ready-made, entangles it further when 
she jumps into bed with her lover and his 
wife. (This may be the place to mention a 


bizarre coincidence of casting; Pru is played 
by Amanda Redman, her lover by Lorcan 
Cranitch, and both are best known on tele- 
vision for playing characters called Beck). 

Moggach ’s own experiences in the field 
of marital breakdown can be seen as in- 
voluntary research. Out of perhaps 200 peo- 
ple in her dnde of acquaintance, she claims 
she knows of only three sopcessful loag-ierin, 
marriages. “One of my measures is that if 
they come to dinner and I hear them talk- 
ing as they come up the path, they’ve still 
got things to say to each other.” Her par- 


ents, who are both writers, failed this par- 
ticular test after three decades of marriage, 
and have since remarried. Her own marri age 
lasted 14 years, after which she spent 10 years 
co-habiting at weekends with Mel Caiman, 
toeTtmer cartoonist. Then threeyearsago 
he died in circumstances (hat, again, no noif- 
‘ * efist. would dare invent he hatfafetal heart 
aitackV^r^&inqga Brian dePamafflm 
in the Empire, Leicester Square. 

“It was during Caiitio's Way” she says, 
“which is aveiy violent film. A man’s throat 
was cut at the beginning and I think that’s 


what did it I don’t know why we went to it 
because he baled vident films. But we want- 
ed to waidi A1 Pacino and there was noth- 
ing else on. They took him to the hospital 
but I knew he was dead in the cinema.” 

Three months later she started firing with 
a Hungarian artist 15 years her junior called 
• Szaba Pastor, a charming artist-artisan with 
a wispy hiark beard, both of whose names 
mean shepherd. Moggach sold her house 
in f>m den and moved into an old servant 1 s 
cottage next to Hampstead Heath. With 
Hungarian friends, Ffcsztorhas refurbished 
it into a richly detailed warren of small daric- 
waBed rooms sniffed with wood and mar- 
ble and gorgeous detritus rescued from skips. 

Moggach’s fiction and the facts of her 
life are close relations. She was brought up 
in Stanmore, went to Bristol University, mar- 
ried, went to Pakistan with her husband, then 
settled in Camden and had two children. Her 
first book was about a girt who grew up in 
Stanmore and went to Bristol University, 
her second was about a young mother with 
two young children in Camden, her third 
about Pakistan etc etc. After her divorce, 
the family trees in her plots began to look 
more baroque, and the novels tackled sub- 
jects in whidl she has no direct experience 
-child-snatching, child abuse and. in Close 
Relations, lestrianisn. “I've never been a les- 
bian,” she says, “but I’ve got people lined 
up if Tm ever going to be one." 

Recently she returned for the first time 
to the cinema where Caiman died. “I had 
to give a talk at the London Short Film Fes- 
tival At tbe end of it tbe chairwoman said, 
'If you could write any film what would it 
be?’ And I said in front of this audience of 
two or three, “You’d walk into a Dutch 17th- 
century painting and a woman’s reading a 
letter and well go in and see who the let- 
ter is from and whaFs happening to her.’ The 
next day there was a phone call from a pro- 
duction company saying, ‘We were in the 
audience. What a wonderful idea for a fitm.*" 

Needless to say, she started writing it as 
a novel first, from a 1660 domestic interior 
by Job Berkhyde that is hanging in her sit- 
ting-room. She finished it this week. When 
she comes to write the screenplay, shell be 
able to recycle the plot from the skip of her 
own imagination. 

‘Close Relations' begns tomorrow at 9.20pm 
on BBCI. 


T. 

An indelicate subject 
gets the gentle touch 

Birmingham Repertory Theatre's production of new play ‘Frozen’ explores the 
evils we shy away from in an extremely watchable way. By David Benedict 


NANCY despairs of Ingrid, 
her wayward daughter. “It’s 
like negotiating with Attila the 
Hun," she quips. Which just 
about sums up BiyonyLavery’s 
remarkable new play Frozen, 
which turns out to be a series 
of increasingly indelicate ne- 
gotiations handled with aston- 
ishing dramatic delicacy. 

As Laveiy explains in an 
illuminating interview in the 
programme, it began as an in- 
vestigation into the banality of 
pvil but swiftly became an 
examination of the power of 
good. If that sounds like the 
riles!* of a giant Iris Murdoch 
B&r&Rvzm is actually a tigitly 
knit, 20-year journey across an 
emotional min efield.' 


One lovely sunny evening, 
10-year-old Rhona goes miss- 
ing. Her mother, Nancy, re- 
treats into a state of frozen 
hope. Meanwhile, Agnetha 
(Josie Lawrence) is in Birm- 
ingham researching into the 
difference between crimes 
committed through evil and 
illness: “A sin or a symptom?” 

Then there’s Ralph (Tom 
Geoigeson) a loner with “a bit 
of previous”. All three gradu- 
ally link up, but as Ruari 
Murchison’s austerely eloquent 

design and Tim MitcheD’s 


them is isolated by different 
forms of grief. 

Laveiy minors this by using 
m o nologues. Sometimes these 


are a little over-exp l anatory 
(Agnetha’s lecture, for exam- 
ple) which slows the momen- 
tum, but elsewhere the device 
has real dramatic purpose. Tbe 
characters are compelled to 
confess, to tell their stories not 
only to us but to themselves. 

This is particularly true of 
Nancy. Anita Dobson gives a 
superbly measured perfor- 
mance, summed up by the mo- 
ment ^ where she finally feces the 
truth. She takes all the time.in 
* the world and the audience re- 
sponds with an equivalent rapt 
intensity. 

By obscene coincidence, this 
subject matter is alarmingly 
topfeal and Laveiy refuses to shy 
away from her story’s terrifying 


implications. She knows feat it’s 
the dramatists responsibility to 
explore the evils we shy away 
from, but her unflagging imag- 
ination deflects tbe honor for 

fhftaurfjmrg anri r enders rfa» un- 
bearable supremely watchable. 

Tbe most shocking aspect of 
the writing is its engrossing 
restraint. At the heart of the play 
is an act of unspeakable 
violence but we are never forced 
to witness iL Graphic depictions 
are at best redundant when 
compared with the importance 
of our immediate and consid- 
ered responses to the conse- 
quences of murder. Only when 
Ralph is banged up in a cefl does 
violence finally break loose and 
even then it is at one remove. 



Anita Dobson gives a superb performance as Nancy 


reading in the immensely pow- 
erful boiling language. 

Bill Alexander’s spacious, 
detailed direction consistently 
avoids undignified, obvious 
moves. He has taken the wise 
decision of producing the play 
in the vast auditorium of the 
main house, to give the idea 
space to resonate among a big 
audience. 

More importantly, he re- 
fuses to insult our intelligence 
by taking sides. As Ralph lov- 
ingly lists the names, “Sweet 
Susan, little Linda. Baby 
Bonny...”, Alexander adds 
rose-coloured light and floats in 
strains of Handel’s Largo. 
Ralph’s list may sound like 
flowers, but, in feet, they are 
videos, \fejy nasty videos which 
he packs into the suitcase whiefa 
he dutches to his heart To- 
gether with Georgeson’s un- 
stintingfy honest performance, 
the scene is completely sincere 
and profoundly unnerving. 

It’s all too easy to ambush an 
audience's tear ducts by subject 
matter hlone. Reviewing the 
schlocky Seventies TV mini-se- 
ries Holocaust, Dennis Potter 
destroyed the defence that it 
was “moving” with the remark 
that “if you can’t mafe the mur- 


der of six million Jews moving 
you shouldn't be in television”. 

Not for one moment does 
Laveiy hitch a ride on the hor- 
ror of her subject matter or suc- 
cumbed to elidting unearned 
emotion. Tbe movement of the 
play is consistently surprising, 
and even bravely comic. Poten- 
tially explosive scenes are qui- 
etly beautiful, and apparently 
insignificant moments suddenly 
quiverwith passion. The almost 
thriller-like promise of the 
play’s climactic confrontation is 
like a time-bomb ticking in the 
back of your head but even 
there, Laveiy delivers the un- 
expected. 

As Nancy tells it, Ingrid 
wakes from a bad dream. “I’m 
in the frozen Arctic and I’m ex- 
ploring but Tm no good at it.” 
Well, she may not be, but Lav- 
ery certainly is. Don't be put off 
by the subject (or the disgrace- 
fully unappealing publicity). 
Frozen is really about courage 
and compassion. It is also 
intelligent, imaginative and 
supremely uplifting. The only 
thing really wrong with it is that 
it doses on the 23 May. 

‘Frozen' is at the Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre, 0121 2364455. 
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Big fuss over 
a small bomb 


New rules in the 


battle of the sexes 


THE SEX WAR has broken out again, and in our very own pages too. 
But this is a new version. New man, David Aaronovitcfa, versus new woman, 
Suzanne Moore. Suzanne bad a go at Paul Johnson, after his adulterous 
behaviour was revealed this week, and at the predictable hypocrisy of male 
public figures. She thinks men have a “limited” sexual repertoire. David 
iook offence, and asked what would have happened if he had written sim- 
ilar sweeping generalisations about women. She pleaded guilty to gener- 
alising, but said women suffer it all the time. “It is called common sense, 
or having a laugh, or, in better circles, irony." 

Something interesting is certainly happening down there in the trench- 
es. The lines on the domestic battlefield have been redrawn repeatedly over 
the past 20 years. The presumption is now that men share responsibility 
for child-rearing, even if women still take the lead. Men are almost always 
present at the birth of their children, where they used to wait down the 



pub. They do not do much housework, even where women are in full-time 
paid employment, but you do see them pushing pushchairs and doing the 
shopping. In this respect, the Prime Minister is Everyman. “I wouldn't say 
he is ultimate with the washing machine, but be knows where it is," says 
Cherie Blair. He sometimes irons his own shirts and spends a lot of time 
with Euan. Nicky and Kathryn. 

Social change is slow and uneven, and most of it is driven by econom- 
ics. In some respects, women have achieved equality; m too many others, 
they have noL Yesterday we reported that men are becoming more prone 
to depression and women less. Wbmen still suffer more, but the gap is dos- 
ing fast. Equality of opportunity means equality of misery too. It is sig- 
nificant that the the new fragmented, flexible labour market means that 
economics is at last working in women's favour. Afl jobs, men's and women’s, 
are now insecure and, at the bottom end of the labour market in particu- 
lar, women have been able to adapt better to the collapse of unskilled full- 
time jobs, leaving a rump of poorly-educated young men without a role. 

Women are right to insist that, as a sex, they still suffer more discrim- 
ination than men. But men are justified in pointing out that they are no 
longer the main beneficiaries of economic change. 


Secret of Sinatra 


AFTER John Humphry's announced the death of Frank Sinatra on BBC 
radio’s Today programme (can you remember what you were doing when 
you heard the news?} his co-presenter, Anna Rird, remarked that she thought 
we would all be hearing an awful lot of My Way from nowon. Ms Ford was 
right 

Bui Frank Sinatra deserves to be remembered for much more than this 
one song, even if it was his greatest hit. His long and colourful life (his 
recording career spanned seven decades) Trill provide* ridi source forcolum- 
nists and biographers. But one suspects, that they will never be able de- 
finitively to answer why, as Cole Porter put it and Sinatra sang so neatly. 


Third World debt 


THE POLITICAL shockwaves generated by India's unexpected series of 
nuclear tests this week have spread rather wider than the physical ones. 
President Bill Clinton has called the tests an “irresponsible act". The G8 
leaders have expressed their concerns and imposed economic sanctions. 
Of course, no one can be in favour of the indiscriminate spread of nuclear 
weapons technology. Many sane people would even like to try to put the 
atomic genie back in the bottle. But there is more than a little hypocrisy 
abour some of the criticisms now being voiced about India. How can ex- 
isting nuclear powers, well represented in the G8, be so sniffy about In- 
dia’s actions, when all that she has done is to follow the policy of nuclear 
deterrence, which was responsible for 40 years of peace and security in 
Europe after the Second World War? In any case, these particular tests, 
modest by the standards of the nuclear dub, may yet result in an equilib- 
rium between the powers in the region. 

It is worth understanding how the small scale of these exercises made 
them especially powerful in their political and strategic messages. It is hard- 
er to make a small weapon than a large one, and miniaturised warheads 
can be more potent, as they are easier to deliver. The engineering of such 
small test heads indicates a high degree of technical skill and sophistica- 
tion. India can assemble about 60 of these warheads and could deliver them 
from aircraft or missiles. They can reach China from northern fnriia, or 
Pakistan from the southern part of the country. They represent an enor- 
mous boost to Indian security. 

Let us be dear, though, that another reason for the tests is the fillip 
that they give to the ruling BJR which gained a narrow majority in Feb- 
ruary's elections. The BJP is committed to Indian natio nalism and self- 
sufficiency, and nuclear weapons are both symbol and substance of India's 
status as a regional superpower. “Don’t push India around" is a message 
as unpalatable to India's neighbours as it & popular with her voters. 

Menacing though the exercise of her destructive potential may have been, 
however, India has not invaded a neighbouring country or indicted human 
rights abuses on her own people. She retains the distinction of being the 
largest democracy on earth. Neither has she breached international law. 
She has not yet signed the Nuclear Non-proliferation Treaty (NPT) or the 
Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty (CTBT). The tests could be the prelude 
to her signing the CTBT - as it was for China. And Pakistan has said that 
if India signs the treaty, it will too. This crisis may be defused remarkably 
quickly. 


You do something to me. 

Something that simply mystifies me. 
TeU me, why should it be, 

You have the power to hypnotise me ? 


Sir. When the leaders of the G8- 
coun tries meet in Birmingham this 
weekend, they will be discussing 
the problem of Third World debt 
This is not before time, as a burden 
of essentially unpayable foreign debt 
has beset many of the world’s poor- 
est countries for the last two decades. 

Debt repayments are draining 
these countries of vital fi nancial re- 
sources, hindering economic growth 
and poverty-redaction and prevent- 
ing them from tarfrimg enormous 
health problems. The United Nations 
Development Programme has esti- 
mated that the lives of21 raffKrw i ch3- 
dren could be saved in Africa by the 
year 2000 if money currently spent 
on debt repayments was diverted to 
investments in human development. 
In Ethiopia, where over 100,000 
children die each year from pre- 
ventable diseases, debt repayments 
are four times higher than public 
spending on healthcare, and in Tan- 
zania, where 40 per cent of the pop- 
ulation die before the age of 35, debt 
repayments are six times greater than 
spending on health. 

As part of the Jubilee 2000 Coali- 
tion, we call on the G8 countries to 
cancel tire unpayable debt of the 
world’s poorest countries, as a gesture . 
which would mark the millennium in 
the most significant way possible. 
Professor DAVID BAUM 
President, Royal College of 
Paediatrics and Child Health 
Dr MICHAEL BRINDLE 
President, Royal College of 
Radiologists . 

Dr JUNE CROWN 
President, Medacu President, 

Faculty of Public Health Medicine 
DrKTTHARLING 
President, Faculty of Occupational 
Medicine • 

DrREKENDELL 
President, Royal College of 
Psvchiatrists 
Dr SANDY MACARA 
Chairman of Council British 
Medical Association 
Professor COLIN MacKAY 
President, Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow 
i Professor RODERICK MacSWEEN 
| President, Royal College of 
Pathologists 
Sir NAREN BVTEL 
President, Royal College of 
Obstetricians and Gynaecologists 
Professor J C PETRIE 
President. Royal College of 
Physicians of Edinburgh 
Professor LESLEY REES 
Head, International Department, 
Royal College of Physicians 
London WC1 


‘Sanctity* of life 


, Sir. Paul VaQely may find Peter 
Singer's rejection of the sanctity of 
life disturbing, but it is Professor 
Singer’s views that stand up to clos- 
er scrutiny (“The man who would kiD 
disabled babies", 14 May). 

Belief that life is in itself sacred 
would demand an equal respect for 
all life, be it vegetable, insect or an- 
imaL Given that most of us would find 
that view intolerable , the next logi- 
cal step is to claim that there is some- 
thing about human, or advanced 
animal, life which gives it its sancti- 
ty. This cannot be the mere fact of 
it being human. It is rather that hu- 
man life has certain features, such as 
sentience and capacity for pleasure 
and pain which make it valuable. But 
then, if a human life lacks these fea- 
tures. it lacks wbat gives it its value. 

The notion that human life is of 
itself sacred is no more than an ho- 
nourable but ill-founded fiction. 

Dr JULIAN BAGGINI 

Editor, The Philosophers' Magazine 

London N4 


Sm Fhid \hflefy was wrong to say that 
i ending the life quickly of a severely 
disabled suffering baby, who has no 
chance of survival, takes for grant- 
ed that there is no difference between 
killing someone and allowing them 
to die -it is precisely that difference 
that Peter Singer 4 highlighting. It's 
just that he doesn't feel that we do 
well by the child if we allow “not 
killing someone" - a moral value - 
to have absolute trumpiqg power oust 
another morally valuable outcome, 
namely relieving great suffering. 

Moral values should not be used 
as an excuse to avoid facing up to a 
difficult decision. Singer presents os 
with a real-life human moral conflict, 
and it is not resolved by saying that 
it is “absolutely right” not to kill - 
we are still left with a child in hor- 
rible pain. Human life is sacred - that 
is why this case presents a dilemma 
-but does that mean it is always good 
to preserve it at all cost to the baby 
whose life it actually is? 

EMMA THORPE 
Thames Ditton. Surrey 




Sin Professor Singer's concern k bow 
to end severely disabled fives in a 
kindly rather than cruel fashion. 

If Las a veterinary surgeon, were 
to end the life of a suffering animal 
{ by starving ft or allowing it to die from 
an untreated respiratory infection, J 
| would expect to be struck off the Vfet- 
| erinaiy Register for cruelly. Yet 
these are the methods advocated for 
children by the ethics adviser of the 
British Medical Association. 

Why, I wonder, should we be 
kinder to dogs- than to children? 
LEONARD BLACK FRCVS 
Wonersh, Surrey 



Sculpture on the exterior of Exeter CathedraL Who should pay for its upkeep? See letter below right 
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Cost of cathedrals 


Post letters to Letters to the Editor and include a daytime telephone number 
Fax 0171 293 2056: e-mail letters@independenLco.uk E-mail correspondents are 
asked to give a postal address. Letters may be edited for length and clarity. 


India's nuclear tests . 


Sin The nuclear tests by India may 
not be welcomed by nodear weapons 
states, but they do answer India’s se- 
curity concerns. India does not need 
nudear weapons to counter Pakistan. 
Die real threat is from China. It is 
unlikely the US ' or the UK will 
come to India’s aid in case of a war 
with China. 

Instead of condemning India, h 
would be prudent to enter into a con- 
structive dialogue so that the Indi- 
an authorities can prevent fissile 
material from falling into rogue 
hands, maintain the nudear reactors 
property (to prevent a fallout) and 
safely dispose of nudear wastes. 

B GHOSH 
Grimsby 


an “adjudicator on trial". That is cor- 
rect self-regulation - which seeks to 
balance freedom and responsibility 
- will always be “on trial". For my- 
self. I think I would win few admir- 
ers by acting ultra vires and starting 
to exercise powers of censorship that 
newspapers themselves never in- 
tended me to have. 
LordWAKEHAM 
Chairman 

Press Complaints Commission 
London EC4 


families and communities to com-, 
plement the views of the “great and 
the good". 

Affiliation provides for ordinary 
people to have a say at all levels - 
just as it was always intended to. 
ROGER LYONS 
General Secretary 
MSF 

London EC1 


Eurovision entries 


Labour and the unions 


Powers of the PCC 


Sir: You criticise the Press Com- 
plaints Commission for not ruling 
against a newspaper on a matter of 
taste which you say is “apparently" 
outside the PCC's remit (leading ar- 
ticle, 18 May). 

It is indeed outside the PC C s re- 
mit - for good reason. When the 
PCC was established, the newspa- 
per industry itself - not my Com- 
mission - decided tiiat we should not 
have powers to adjudicate on mat- 
ters of taste. 

The thinking behind it - with 
which I am bound to say I am in 
agreement - is that the boundary be- 
tween deciding on matters of taste 
and exercising censorship is too 
narrow. What is poor taste to me is 
good taste to someone else: let the 
market - which, as all newspapers 
know, is highly competitive - sort 
that oul If newspapers now have a 
different view, then they should 
change the powers of the PCC - not 
criticise it for something beyond its 
control. . 

You say that the Commission is 


Sin Anne McElvoy says (Comment, 
12 May) that trade unions and John 
Monks would have more influence 
if they severed their links with 
Labour. 

Let’s make it dear. John Monks 
and the TUC have no institutional 
links with the Labour Party. Neither 
do the majority of the unions in the 
TUC Even Unison is only affiliat- 
ed for part of its membership. How 
does this give them more influence 
than those who are? 

My own union is affiliated to the 
Labour Party, but we lobby all po- 
litical parties on relevant issues. We 
have a Parliamentary Committee of 
80 MPS, 11 MEPs and 8 members of 
the House of Lords. We regularly 
brief them and are advised by them. 
MPs welcome our first-hand knowl- 
edge of the world of work. 

The same goes for our day-to-day 
work in developing party policies as 
an affiliated union on issues where 
our members have expertise, such as 
competitiveness, healthcare, life- 
long learning, and fairness at work. 
With the MSF nominee Margaret 
Wall as deputy to Ibny Blair on the 
joint Policy Committee of the 
Labour Party, and our representa- 
tives on the National Policy Forum 
and its key sub-committees, our di- 
rect affiliation enables the concerns 
of those in the world of work, their 


Sin Heather Henderson asks (letter, 
13 May) why Israel takes part in the 
Eurovision Song Contest. Some 
time during the 1960s, the Israeli ra- 
dio or television network applied for 
membership of (he European Broad- 
casting Union (EBU) and was ac- 
cepted. Since then they have won the 
Eurovision Song Contest three 
times. 

If the Palestinians eventually get 
a broadcasting network of their own 
which can be affiliated to the EBU, 
there is no reason why they should 
not have an entry to the song con- 
test. If any other Mediterranean 
country wanted to enter it would be 
welcome. 

IV LEVIN 

Bradford, West Yorkshire 


Pedestrians in periJ 


Sin “Britain's roads are the safest in 
Europe" proclaims S Ferguson (let- 
ter, 9 May). In feet, the UK has the 
highest number of pedestrian road 
deaths in Europe. 

1750 pedestrians were killed on 
UK roads in-1990 (HMSO figures), 
significantly more than in France 
(1520) or the former West Germany 
(1450). In terms of pedestrians killed 
per 100,000 of (he population, the 
UK still ranks fifth out of 16 coun- 
tries: hardly indicative of hi gh stan- 
dards of road safety. 

JOHN A CRAM 
Ybrk 


Sin I have recently -not for the first 
time - been involved in a campaign 
to raise.funds for the maintenance 
of one of this country's priceless her- 
itage of glorious cathedrals - Peter- 
borough. This has brought home to 
me the frailty of the system on 
which the preservation of the most 
important collection of buildings in 
this country is founded. 

Were our cathedrals ruins they 
would be scrupulously maintained by 
the state. As it is, each cathedral is 
the sole charge of its dean an^j 
chapter, meagrely funded in relation' 1 ’ 
to the scale of their responsibilities. 

Much greater resources should be 
made readily available to them to en- 
sure the upkeep of these irreplace- 
able national treasures. It should not 
be necessary for deans and chapters 
to expend their energies on fund-rais- 
ing campaigns, nor for cathedrals to 
charge for admission, or to- com- 
mercialise themselves as “tourist 
attractions”. It should not be nec- 
essary forus to go cap inband to the 
National Lottery to help to raise a 
small part of our needs, when oth- 
er examples of heritage or the arts 
receive tens of millions of pounds at 
the drop of a hat 

I recommend the establishment 
of a National Cathedrals Trust, ad- 
equately funded by state and lottery, 
on which cathedrals can draw for 
their survival. A small part of the ef- 
fort we have put into raising our ^ 
fTJm could have put together an un- 
shakeable claim for at least that 
amount, bad there been a fund to 
which we could have applied. 

DAVID POWELL 
feterborougfi, Cambridgeshire 


Debt 


fel 


Left-wing dementia 


QUOTE UNQUOTE 


The Conservatives believe in the arts, but they 
don’t believe in subsidy. The Labour government 
believes in subsidy but docs not believe in art 
- Stephen Daldry, for me r artistic director of the 
Royal Court Theatre 


his chocolate mousse with laxative. It worked 
brilliantly — Christine Hamilton, wife of the 
former Tory MP Neil Hamilton 


Robin Cook would gain more sympathy from his 
predecessors if he did oot set himself up as our 
moral superior. We all did our bit to make a 
British contribution to a more decent world and it 
is mildly irritating to be dismissed as immoral 
rogues -Lord Hurd, former Foreign Secretary 


I would wake up in the middle of the night 
thinking I could bear burglars downstairs. But it 
was only my bronchial cords making a din - Peter 
Ustinov, explaining why he stopped smoking 


We once had a very important but pompous man 
to dinner. He was being rode, so in revenge I laced 


For the last seven years I’ve had the odd fag now 
and again when I’m relaxed - which is never 
- Paul Gascoigne, footballer, on claims he has been 
smoking up to 20 cigarettes a day 


Sin 1 don’t want to be pompous 
about this, but I thought Suzancfe 
Moore's description of me as “bark- 
ing" and in the grip of a "right-wing 
dementia” (Comment 13 May) was 
itsdf pretty demented, disproportion 
being one of the measures of a want 
of judgement. 

So I discovered that life’s expe- 
riences didn’t quite match up to the 
theory and blueprint as mapped by 

early socialist-anarcbo-feminism? 

So what! Are you allowed to learn . . 
by your mistakes? Or do you have 
to go around shrieking “property is 
theft” all you life just because you 
said it aged twenty-two and a half? 

. As Suzanne’s little scribblings 
will be forgotten while Paul Johnson 

remains a workl-dass author and his- 
torian for many long years to come, 

I feel il would be incongruous for me 

to comment farther on her diatribe 
against him/But this point should be 

■made about the case: Catholics are . 
taught that they must affirm a Chris- 
tian ideal even where they foil to live 
up to it- And many men and women 
do believe m marriage and family life £ 
even though they don't always live 

up to the ideal. They are still enti- 
tled to uphold the ideaL 
MAKY KENNY 
London SWl 
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Humanity’s mistake: we ate our 
rivals and are paying for it still 



DAVID 

AARON OVITC H 


ONCE upon a time (maybe some 550 
million years ago), on this restless earth 
of ours, existed not one, but two, entirely 
different forms of life. I am not talking 
different like cats and dogs are different; 

X am talking different like everything yon 
see around you all the time, and nothing 
that yon can possibly imagine, are differ- 
ent One of these forms of life developed 
into - among other things — man. And we 
ate the other one. 

This, at least, is the theory of a geology 
professor from Massachusetts, Mark Mc- 
. menamm, who has just presented a paper 
on the subject to a meeting of the Geo- 
logical Society of America in Salt Lake 
City. Professor McMenamin bases his 
conclusions on studies of some very pecu- 
liar fossils called FAiacarans (named after 
the Ediacara Hills in South Australia 
where they were first discovered in the 
1940s). 

Fdfacara ns, who seemed to predomi- 
nate on earth before the evolutionary ex- 
plosion of the early Cambrian period, 
were no slouches themselves when it 
came to development- They took a huge 
variety of forms, with two basic character- 
istics in common. First, they all seem to 
have been soft and bouncy; the second 
shared feature is that they dU resembled 
modern day upholstered furnishings, of 
household appliances. Eraietta, for in- 
stance, was the same shape as a coffee 
mug, while others took the form of quilts, 
mattresses and lampshades. 

Not surprisingly, according to McMe- 
yiamm, these animals were a pacific 
bunch, lolling around in warm sludge 
most of the day, larity allowing nourish- 
ment (in the form of photosynfhetic al- 
gae) to penetrate their bodies - if the . 
afgae felt like it The professor describes 
this state as being a “Garden of Edi- 
acara". 

So what happened? Well, one of our 
forebears (a very precocious early 
Trilobyte perhaps) developed the two 
t hing s that made it a dangerous predator, 
sense organs which allowed it to locate 
prey, and - that other big plus in the 
predatory world - mouth parts, to bite its 
prey when it had found iL 


The one development without the oth- 
er would have been no threat But put to- 
gether they spelled adieu to the 
Hdracarans. One by one the quilts, mugs 
and mattresses were hoovered up by our 
great grandpas and mas. Within the space 
of an evolutionary tea-break, they disap- 
peared completely from sight, until redis- 
covered fifty years ago. Our ancestors 
then started in on each other. 

Everything gases somewhere. One won- 
ders what aspects of our deep psyches are 
affected by our terrible and exploitative 
treatment of our parallel life form. It is 
possible that much of our inner feelings 
of guih and responsibility originate in the 
day that one trilobyte turned to one milli- 
pede and said, “All gone!" Perhaps it 
might help us to cosine to terms with our 
guilt, were we to apologise to Ediacarans 
for activities in the Cambrian era. 

OlheT questions are raised too. In re- 
cent years some historians (notably NiaTl 
Perguson of Oxford University) have dab- 
bled in alternative histories. You know 
the kind of stuff, what if King Charles I 
hadn't been a brainless autocrat but a reg- 
ular kind of a responsive monarch, might 
we have avoided Cromwell, the Civil War, 
regicide and a descent into vulgar democ- 
racy? These questions arc fascinating, and 
invariably show how all the great left-wing 
events in history were accidents, while all 
the right-wing ernes were an inevitable 
consequence of the way Man really is. 

Even so, such speculations are as noth- 
ing when compared to the really great his- 
torical imponderable, what if we hadn't 
eaten the Ediacardians? What if we’d left 
them alone. What if (try to get inside this 
one), right now, the soft-bodied descen- 
dants - the evolutionary offspring- of 
those early peaceful slime-suckers, ran 
the planet? 

Pessimists would. 1 suppose, reply that 
we’d all look like \fanessa Feltz, talk like 
Michael Howard, and spend most of the 
day watching Late Lunch. But - an opti- 
mist - 1 prefer to think that we would 
have become like beautiful rococo sofas, 
intelligent curtains, sentient champagne 
glasses, all of us growing to enormous, 
height, incorporating the most complex 
and satisfying patterns on our dulcet exte- 
riors, living in pleasant sludge most of the 
year, and going - slowly - to the moun- 
tains for our holidays. There would be no 
wars, no money, and only the most unex- 
erting form of sex. 

But It didn't happen. And this is the 
second part of my meditation; what 
should we learn from the sad story of the 
Ediacarans? What, if anything, does it tell 
us about the nature of things? Sense or- 
gans and mouth parts, say the free marke- 
teer or the realpolitiker; it’s a trilobyte 
eats quilt world. She that survives will be 
she that gets the, best mandibles and the 
sharpest eyes and uses them. He that dies 
out will be he that lies in ooze and ex- 
pects his food to volunteer for duty. It 
shows the inevitable victory of Yang. Yes 
indeed, says Mr Alai Behari Vajpayee, 
and it also indicates the need for Edi- 
acaran nations, like India, to develop 
their own mouth parts. There are a lot of 
predators out there. 

No! say the Yinners (vegetarians, 
feminists, ecologists and Independent 
columnists). What is proved by this is 
that we have lost paradise at least once 
because of bad old predatory behaviour. 
And just because things have always 
been like this, is no reason that they al- 
ways should be. Let us reflect upon the 
fate of the Ediacarans and resolve that it 
shall never, ever happen again. Blessed 
are the meek. 


British teenagers lead the world 
in their sexual activity - why? 



GLENDA 

COOPER 


CONGRATULATIONS! 

Britain leads the world in 
something! It's a long time 
since we’ve been able to say 
that. But “We should hang 
our heads in shame," said the 
Sun newspaper yesterday, re- 
acting to the news that not only 
does Britain have the highest 
rate of unmarried teenage 
mums but our teenagers are the 
most sexual active on the globe. 

The percentage of unmar- 
ried women who are sexually 
active by the age of 19 is 86 per 
cent. The US manages a measly 
75 per cent in second place. 
The first thought that springs 
to mind is; can this be true? Are 
all the old stereotypes out of 
date? Remember that sneering 
by famous Latin lovers? “Con- 
tinental people have sex lives. 
The English have hot water 
bottles," said George Mikes. Or 
Byron; “What men call gal- 
lantry and gods adultery/ls 
much more common where 
the climate’s sultry." 

Tbe English have long been 
seen as one of the most sexless 
nations* in the world, yet ac- 
cording to the stndy by the Alan 
Guttmacher Institute in New 
York - which analysed data 
from 53 countries - British 
teenagers are top of the bonk- 
ing list Cue howls of outrage. 
“Our world record of shame," 
said the Mail. But are we real- 
ty so surprised? 

British society has changed. 
In a survey conducted for the 
Birth Control Trust, re- 
searchers found that while in 
19S3, nearly three in ten peo- 
ple believed sex before mar- 
riage was always wrong; by 
1991, this had fallen to less than 
one in five. 

British teenagers are just 
having a good time. It’s surety 
no accident that the two coun- 
tries which have the highest 
rate of sexual activity -Britain 
and America - are also the two 
that have the strongest youth 
culture. Around the world it is 
British and American pop 
stare, film stare and designers 
who are forming how we look, 
what we wear, what we do. It’s 
something our Prime Minister 
is always reminding us we 
should be proud ofl 

And what makes youth cul- 
ture so vibrant? WeD teen 
icons and pop stars are main- 
ly motivated by sex. Just think 
of Elvis at the beginning of 
teenage culture in the Fifties. 



How it begins: we bring our children up in a highly s e x u a lis ed environment 


The Cool Britannia that Tony 
Blair is so proud of and likes 
to be identified with indudes 
performers such as the Spice 
Girls (who put a safe sex mes- 
sage- “be a little wiser baby, 
put it on, put it on" - in their 
lyrics). Today’s youth are tar- 
geted by the advertising guru 
Trevor Beattie (most famous 
advert the Wonderbra poster 
with the catchiine “Hello 
Boys") and successful clothing 
companies such as French 
Connection (logo: feuk). 

What we’ve seen is a very 
successful commercialisation 
of teenagers. They’re held up 
as an ideal, and used to sell 


In some of the soaps it’s a 
real surprise when an episode 
goes by without someone end- 
ing up in bed with someone 
else. Switch off the television, 
but then teens can’t open any 
magazine without being given 
ten top tips to the best sex ever. 
Yesterday in an editorial. The 
Sun pronounced sanctimo- 
niously: “The more sexually 
aware our children become at 
too early an age, the more they 
are tempted.” This will be the 
same newspaper that promi- 
nently displayed pictures of a 
topless Scary Spice canoodling 
with her boyfriend on pages 1, 
4 and 5. 


the other codes by which we 
could live our lives don’t stand 
much of a chance. 

Combined with this influ- 
ence, the family in Britain (un- 
like many other European 
countries) no longer has much 
of a hold. Thanks to 
geographical mobility families 
are split np, and there are 
fewer extended families living 
together and keeping a watch 
Op younger generations. And 
if you don’t have a parental rod 
of iron threatening to descend 
on your shoulders there isn’t 
the same fear about breaking 
moral codes. 

So we shouldn’t be snr- 


I 


It’s surely no accident that Britain and American are 
the two countries with the strongest youth cultures 


everything and anything. It’s 
hardly surprising that teens go 
out and experiment We’ve 
come a long way from the im- 
agery of Cadbury’s Flake ad- 
vert Now you'd be forgiven far 
thinking that ice cream is 
something you eat to accom- 
pany sex. 

SexVshopping is every- 
where. On television or in the 
cinema you can watch -an ad- 
vert where a woman appears to 
be in ecstasies dancing with a 
man in a nightclub — until be 
finds out its her pager vibrat- 
ing in her pocket Or the jeans 
advert where a girl strips off 
and into a pair of denims in 
front of a “blind" man (he’s 
only holding the white stick for 
someone else). 


Ironically, it was Blair’s 
heroine Margaret Thatcher 
who helped encourage a go-get 
it attitude to sex. She might 
have been straight-laced her- 
self- she refused to fund an in- 
fluential sexual attitudes and 
lifestyle study in the 1980s and 
even last year was said to be 
horrified that William Hague 
was sharing a suite with his fi- 
ancee Ffion at the Tbiy party 
conference. 

But it was no point expect- 
ing everyone to keep zipped np 
and behave when, in all other 
realms of society, she was en- 
couraging ns to act on our de- 
sires. Greed was good, in the 
Eighties, and you could and 
should gp out and get what you 
want When capitalism is king 


prised that teenagers are hav- 
ing sex. We're aD at it (Bill 
Clinton’s practically made a ca- 
reer out of it). We know that 
what the old-style moralists 
are saying does not fit with 
what most adults are doing. 
And for all the tut-tuttiog 
teenagers aren’t rushing into 
sex with abandon — the average 
age for first intercourse is still 
17 and family planning clinics 
report that teens generally do 
not feel coerced or rushed 


Photograph: Big Pictures 


into sex. They give good rea- 
sons why they want to experi- 
ment and look askance when 
told to wait For marriage? Like 
all the adults they see around 
them? Yeah right. 

Rather than condemning 
the fact that 86 per cent are in- 
dulging in sex, the real problem 
is that there is still such a high 
number of teenage mothers, 
due to poor sex education, ig- 
norance and a lack of clinics 
where teenagers can seek con- 
traceptive advice without fear. 
Earlier this year it was re- 
vealed that 1996 (the most re- 
cent figures available) had 
seen the highest number of 
schoolgirl pregnancies for ten 
years. Having a baity in ado- 
lescence means the chances of 
a good education or a good job 
are significantly lessened. 

Health Minister Tessa Jow- 
ell said in March that she 
would be enlisting the help of 
teen ma g azines to educate girls 
on underage sex. “This is not 
about advocating sex, Jt is 
recognising the reality of life," 
she said. 

The reality is that British 
teenagers are having a lot of 
sex. That may not be a bad 
thing in itself - social atti- 
tudes have changed - but the 
result is that British adolescents 
are also having a lot of un- 
planned babies. That’s not 
good. “Be a little wiser. Baby. 
Put it on." 


Debt relief for the Third World is not enough 



TREVOR 

'PHILLIPS 


‘OME THING that al people of 
'■gfwfaqP can ag ree OP is that we 

• ■ ■ ■ . . •* 1 I — nu, M. ' 


It should be no surprise to 
hear that the case in favour of 
debt-fbrgiveness is being made 
so strongly at the G8 s umm it tty 
^ rhfld of the Sixties who carries 
strong religious convictions into 
his politics. The Prime Minister 

no doubt believes that this is the 

sort of thing he is in politics to 
do. 

Tb some it is slightly more 
surprising ft) see that the Dome 
Secretary, Peter Mandelson, 
has added his name to the pe- 


tpeqaify; fa the Used World. 

was raised 


. . j. 

Pea t&c qptkin that one sign m 
decency, ff not piousnessr was 

pop a penny in the tin far 
Kariring children in Africa. 

' J wffl lcave asdc file infion- 
temooce if you looked fike 

African m those days, peo- 



Soriia need of Ouistian cfcar- 
i concentrate instead on 
Hjftfiss goodwill Jo the 

i^^uftheGreatContinmL 

l%rdebt-foigiveness is a gp°d 
w jost as it was 

# * Ae Saties when ft was fast 

mooted. Bat is it enoogh in a 


erart frdfaiM* firm within their 
flmboaBdaries? 


for debt retie! However, this 
probably reflects more the fact 

that the Minister Without Port- 
folio belongs fa a generation 
where, whatever your politics, 
endmg Third World poverty is 
an article of faith in thedvilised 
worid. So it’s hard tofighLback 
the instinct to cheer when 
you jiear the staring speeches 
in favour of forgiving develop- 
ing country debts. It*s a cele- 
bratozy gesture worthy of die 
millennium. 

This is not just an issue 
abort money, it is also abort 
democracy, and the right of na- 
tions to make their own mis- 
takes. It is not just the debt to 
which the developing world ob- 
jects; it is the fad that it allows 
the developed world to fail even 

denK)cra ti ca ltyel£ctedgovern- 
njen&wbrt toda ThelMFevra ' 
now imposes detailed econom- 
ic and social policies as the 


price of its help. No one says that 
governments cannot make - a 
priority of health care, but any 
that do seem to find the water 
just a little rougher when it 
comes to negotiations over debt 
rescheduling. 

However, there are difficult 
questions which the campaign- 
ers don’t raise, and that the sum- 
mit would do well to consider. 
Fbr one, how do we deal with the 
. fact that, even if you take the de- 
cision to forgive debt, that won’t 
feed a single child by itself? 
Relieving debt will not by itself 
build new dams, modernise 


country from which my own 
famity comes, Guyana. 

It is the size of England and 
Vfeles, but has a population of 
less than a million. GNP per 
head is less than £400, and in- 
fant mortality is around 60 per 
thousand live births - a figure 
not known in Europe since the 
Middle Ages. Its debts total over 
a billion pounds. And it is do- 
ing well, by the standards of 
most 

Its people work hard, its 
government is pretty modi de- 
mocratic and its financial man- 
agement is of the Gordon 




In my generation one sign of decency 
was to pop a penny In the tin for Africa 


farms or provide viable busi- 
nesses that offer regular jobs. Kb 
tackle that we may need to lodk 
■ closely at an uncomfortable fact 
the onty agency tbrt may have 
the power to the developing 
world, out of its fade is the one 
everyone distrusts most and 
likes least -global capital. 

The most significant payers 
in many developing countries 
are not governments or aid 
agwviwg they arc tbe globri con- 
cerns that bestikfe tbe world, in 

effect buying the assets of na- 
tions. Thke for example the 


Brown pradency school. Not 
much-wrong here, except that 
the place is Ming apart with one 
hope of rescue. The one ray of 
light shines through the virgin 
rainforest that covers four-fifths 
of the country, and which, is high- 
ly prized by the massive in- 
ternational logging concerns. 

For over a decade now, 
Guyana has KteraDy had to sell 
itseJL biz by bit, to transnation- 
al corporations. If nothing 
changes, soooer or later, it will 
return to its pre-colomal status: 
a territory formally constituted 


as a state, but for all practical 
purposes, in troth a glorified 
company town. 

Asa child, when sugar was 
king, and the West Indies were 
a monoculture which existed on 
that one crop, the country was 
more or less owned by Book- 
ers, who owned Tate & Lyle. It 
was a steady relationship; we 
elected the government, they 
reported to the colonial ad- 
ministration, who made 
Guyana do whatever Bookeis 
needed. Few people objected; 
as in all company towns, a 
home, a school and a regular 
pay cheque quelled most peo- 
ple’s revolutionary instincts. 

We are returning to those 
days. It may be inevitable, and 
it may well be the only way to 
feed the people. But if these 
countries are to become com- 
pany towns the role of politics 
most be to impose some rules. 
Otherwise dd)t-forgvenesswED 
have a simple unintended 
consequence. 

Governments with their 
creditworthiness restored win, 
rightly, wart to attend first to 
ffiefr infrastructure needs -new 
roads, railways, telephone sys- 
tems, irrigation. WD the pecple 
benefit? In the medium term, 
maybe; but not as soon or as the 
construction and telecoms con^ 
pames who will pile in to spend 
the revenues freed from the 
burden of debt 


In the end the people who 
most be praying hardest for the 
debt relief campaign to succeed 
are not the liberal politicians and 
do-goodexs; it is the accountants 
and the marketing men in giant 
utility and bunding companies, 
scouring the world for new ways 
to extend their reach. 

It’s a rfiffinil t dilemma far tfre 

G8 leaders. Can democracy, 
debt relief and global commerce 
work together? If they don’t. Td 
lay odds that democracy win go 
out of the window first But there 

are steps they can take. 

One should be to ensure that 
no nation becomes a one- 
company town. Bananas may be 
the arity industry on your island; 
but must it always be Geest and 
only Geest which rules the 
roost? Second, as the South 
Africans have insisted, should 
there cot be some semblance of 
local participation? Govern- 
ments in developing countries 
may well be subject to eco- 
nomy blackmail, but surety part 
of the price should be repre- 
sentation on focal subsidiaries 
for local people. 

There is no reason why the 
debt agenda should not be pur- 
sued powerfully and passion- 
ately. But by itself, it is no longer 
enough. Alongside forgiveness, 
some hard decisions have to be 

made about bow to deliver the 
developing world from some of 
the evOs that await iL 
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Frank Sinatra 
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, ALL grew up with 
Sinatra.” said the Sim 
director Peter Bog- 
danovich. “His songs have meant so 
much to us that, when he sings, he's 
not only doing his own autobiogra- 
phy, he’s doing oars.” “The Voice". 
“Of* Blue Eyes", “The Chairman of 
the Board”, “King of the HUT - 
Frank Sinatra was a phenomenon, a 
pint-sized colossus bestriding the 
worlds of film, finance and music. 

The main thing, of course, was the 
music; no popular singer has sung so 

many first-rate songs, old and new. 
He brought to this material a unique, 
evocative phrasing that personalised 
the romantic sentiments in the lyrics. 
The disc jockey William B. Williams 
once said, “Sinatra’s records were on 
the radio during more deflowenoents 
than those of any other singer's.*’ 
Sinatra developed his style by 
studying many performers, but it was 
of Mabel Mercer that he said, “She 
taught me everything I know.” In the 
1940s he haunted Tony’s West Side, 
an intimate bar-restaurant on 52nd 
Street in New York, to hear the 
Staffordshire-born Mercer sing su- 
perior, neglected songs with impec- 
cable diction and an Innate sense of 
story-telling. 

You can hear her influence in Sioar 
tin's 1957 recording of David Raksin 
and Johnny Mercer’s “Laura". Mast 
vocalists singing ‘The laugh that 
floats on a summer night / That you 
can never quite recall" would sensi- 
bly take a breath after “recall”, there- 
by starting the new thought “And 
you’ll see Laura on the train that is 
passing through” with the new breath. 
But Sinatra manages to maintain the 
sense despite taking his breath after 
“never quite”. Then, in a smooth, 
flowing phrase, he holds “Recall" 
(which he sings full-out), continuing 
into a tender “And you’ll see . . ” 
Here he takes his next breath to 
sing the word “Laura” which Raskin 
composed to be sung on two re- 
peated notes. Sinatra, however, 
abandons the second note and 
swoops to a lower one (staying, of 
course, within the harmony), thus giv- 
ing the effect of caressing the name, 
as well as providing a strand of 
melodic invention which the con- 
ductor/arranger Gordon Jenkins 
can’t resist echoing in the string The 
song ends with one of Johnny Mer- 
cer* s surprise twists: “That was Lau- 
ra, but she’s only a dream." To 
emphasise this twist, Sinatra sings 
full-out on the word “but" (placed 
on the highest note in the song), and 
then brings an aching sadness to the 
last line, be and the orchestra paus- 
ing dramatically between “She’s 
only” and “a dream”. 

On an earlier recording of Cole 
Porter's “Night and Day”, Sinatra 
made an identical downward swoop 
on the word “Torment” (also com- 
posed to be sung on two repeated 
notes), probably motivated by the 
same sense of emotion. Such impro- 
visation, plus even more annoying lib- 
erties with many of his rhymes-T said 
to myself. This affair never will go so 
well’, / But why should 1 tty to resist 
when baby, I know damn [should be 
“so"] well” - eventually prompted a 
telegram from Porter, asking, “Why 
do you sing my songs if you don’t like 
the way they were written?" 

Throughout his career Sinatra at- 
tracted controversy, crvex his private 
life, his political views and, most ob- 
viously, his friendship with Mafia fig- 
ures. For over 40 years stories 
circulated about his links to the 
Mafia. Recently, while sitting be- 
tween two women in a Los Angeles 
restaurant, he leant back too for in 
his chair and found himself falling . 
He caught hold of the two women, 
who tried to save themselves by 
catching hold of the tablecloth, after 
which all three fell to the floor, fol- 
lowed by the contents of their table. 
So closely was Sinatra identified 
with organised crime that everyone 
who saw him lying there immediately 
assumed he tod finally been the vic- 
tim of a Mob trifling and ran from 
the restaurant in terror. 

H is parents were both Italian 
immigrants. His father, a 
fireman who also boxed 
briefly under the name Marty 
O’Brien, was shocked by his son’s 
early decision to sing for a living. 
Francis’s mother. Natalie Della 
(Dolly), a mid-wife, abortionist, tav- 
ern owner and political activist, was 
more sanguine when, at the age of 
16 and full of high pie-in-the sky 
hopes he dropped out of high school, 
in Hoboken, New Jersey, unable to 
wait until graduation to become a 
singing star. He performed at dances, 
weddings, and other New Jersey 


functions until 1935, when he and 
. three fellow Hobokenites auditioned 
for the radio sexiesMajorBon’es’Am- 
ateur Hour. Bowes liked them, 
dubbed them the Hoboken Four, and 
put them on his show. They won first 
prize and a spot in one of the Ma- 
jor’s vaudeville tours. 

Sinatra gained invaluable expe- 
rience during his two years at the 
Rustic Cabin, a New Jersey road- 
house where he worked as singing 
head waiter and master of cere- 
monies. putting up with the low pay 
because the place featured regular 
radio broadcasts. He also sang, free 
of charge, on the New York 
independent radio station WNEW. 

In 1939 Harry James, who had 
just left the Benny Goodman band 
to start his own outfit and had yet 
to find a vocalist, heard Sinatra on 
WNEW and dropped into the Cab- 
in the following night. He hired him 
at S65 a week, despite the ringer’s 
adamant ref usal to change his name. * 
Soon the trade paper Metronome, re- 
viewing the new band, praised “the 
plearing vocals of Frank Sinatra, 
whose easy phrasing is especially 
commendable". 

H e had beea with James for 
six months and was still un- 
der contract to him when a 
CBS executive tipped off Tommy 
Dorsey about “the skinny kid who’s 
singing with Harry’s band", after 
which Dorsey auditioned him and of- 
fered $125 a week. James, knowing 
Sinatra’s wife Nancy was pregnant 
and that the extra dollars would come 
in handy, released him from his con- 
tract with a grin and a handshake. 

The skinny kid’s o riginal inspira- 
tion was Bing Crosby, particularly for 
the way he handled a microphone. 
“The microphone is the ringer's ba- 
ric instrument,” Sinatra maintained. 
“You have to learn to play it like it 
was a saxophone.” Or a trombone; 
it is part of musical mythology that 
“The Voice" learnt his breath con- 
trol by studying Dorsey’s trombone 
technique uight after night. In 1 941, 
the readers of Billboard voted him 
the year's “Outstanding Male Vo- 
calist". In 1942 Metronome accord- 
ed him the same honour. 

He sang with Dorsey for nearly 
three years, made 83 recordings (in- 
cluding the very popular “This Love 
of Mine” and “HI Never Smile 
Again”), and gained useful camera 
experience when the band appeared 
in the films Las Vegps Nights (1941) 
and Ship Ahoy (1942). In 1942, when 
Sinatra left to go out on his own, 
Dorsey, the womanising, vindictive, 
hard-drinking brawler who was in- 
congruously billed as “The Senti- 
mental Gentleman of Swing”, 
demanded 43 1 /? per cent of the in- 
grate’s earnings for the next lOyeare. 

The date 30 December 1942 
marked the the end of the Band Era 
and the start of the Age of the 
Crooner. On that day Sinatra ap- 
peared as an “Extra Added Attrac- 
tion” at the New York movie house 
the Paramount, on a bill headed by 
Benny Goodman and his band. The 
leenaged bobby-soxers in the audi- 
ence gave Sinatra a screaming, 
swooning, headline-malting reception, 
and he was suddenly the hottest tal- 
ent in show business. During one en- 
gagement, when he missed a few 
performances because of a sore 
throat, hundreds of teenage girls 
marched forlornly around the theatre, 
mourning their idol’s non-appearance 
by wearing black bobbysocks. 

In 1942 Sinatra bad been chatting 
with a friend and fellow singer 
named Barry Wood. “You’re really 
going places, Frank," Wood said 
“What are your future plans?" Sina- 
tra replied, “I want to be the star of 
the Hit Parade radio show." Wood 
was lost for words as he was then the 
star of The Hit Parade. Sinatra took 
over the following year. He also 
signed a contract with RKO. who cast 
him as a swooner-crooner named 
Frank Sinatra in a loose adaptation 
of the Broadway musical Higher 
and Higher (1943). 

RKO used Rodgers and Hart’s 
“Disgustingly Rich", but jettisoned 
the rest of their songs, including “It 
Never Entered My Mind", which 
Sinatra would record, memorably. 12 
years later. The film’s new score, by 
Harold Adamson and Jimmy 
McHugh, provided the ringer with 
two recording hits, “A Lovely Why to 
Spend an Evening" and “I Couldn't 
Sleep a Wink Last Night". 

RKO’s next assignment. Step 
Lively (1944) was even thinner than 
Frankie Boy himself: a feeble re-hash 
of the old Marx Brothers Hop Room 
Service (1938). but it bad a tody score 
by Sammy Cahn and Jule Styne.. 



Sinatra in Young at Heart (1954) 

When MGM bought up his RKO 
contract. Sinatra insisted that Cahn 
and Styne write the score for his first 
Metro film, the hugely successfuL4n- 
chors Aweigh (1945). That year he 
also won a special Academy Award 
for his appearance in The House I 
Live In, alO-minute short attacking 
racial and religious prejudice. 

S inatra's emaciated frame and 
hollow cheeks made him God’s 
gift to gagwriters. A 1945 Bob 
Hope radio show featured a sea 
sketch in which First Mate Jeny 
Colonna shouted. “Cap’a look at the 
flag that ship's flying! A skull and 
crossbones!" Hope snapped back, 
“Everywhere you go - Sinatra!” 
And he was everywhere: in supper 
dubs, on records, on the cinema 
screen, on 'radio in The Hit-Parade, 
in his own radio show Songs by Sina- 
tra and as Guest Star on just about 
everyone eke’s. When Bing Crosby 
said. “A ringer like Frank only comes 
along once in a lifetime . . . but why 
did it have to be my lifetime?” one 
suspects he was only half joking. 


In 1947 Sinatra inspired some very 
unwelcome headlines after a Cuban 
holiday, during which he was seen all 
over Havana in the company of the 
deported Mafia killer and vice king 
Charlie “Lucky" Luciano. A few 
months later, his performance in It 
Happened in Brooklyn (1947) was 
mocked by the Hearst columnist 
Lee Mortimer, who referred to him 
as “Frank (Lucky') Sinatra". Soon af- 
terwards, there were even more un- 
welcome headlines when the singer 
(with the help of four friends) at- 
tacked Mortimer outside a Holly- 
wood night-dub and put him in 
hospital He tod to pay damages. 

In the 1960s, when Sinatra sang “It 
Was a Very Good Year” he was cer- 
tainly not referring to 1 948; that was 
the year of more public brawls and 
attacks from the Hearst press, not to 
mention The Kissing Bandit, a film so 
dire that he took public swipes at it 
for the rest of his life. Id a desperate 
attempt to tty something new and dif- 
ferent on the screen, he persuaded 
MGM to lend him back to RKO for 
the straight role of a priest in an even 


Photograph: The Koto! Coflecrion 

worse film. The Miracle of the Sells 
(1948). One critic said the movie 
proved there should be a Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to God. 

Things looked up in 1949, when 
Sinatra was reunited with his Anchors 
Awcigh co-star Gene Kelly for the 
sprightly Take Me Out to the Ball 
Game and the joyously innovative 
On the Town, but in 1950 the news 
that he had left Nancy and their three 
children to marry Ava Gardner 
caused a torrent of bad press and the 
disbanding of most of his fan clubs. 

I n his heyday Sinatra never em- 
ployed the hoary publicity stunt 
of insuring his voice for a vast 
sum, and must have regretted this in 
the early 1950s; heavy drinking and 
smoking had wreaked havoc with his 
vocal cords, which began haemor- 
rhaging. Everything was turning 
sour; both MGM and The Hit Parade 
had dropped him, his records 
couldn’t be given away, and he owed 
a fortune in back taxes. 

After Ava Gardner interceded 
with her former boyfriend HoWard 



Sinatra (centre) with Gene Kelly (right) in Anchors Aweigh (1945) 
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Hughes, now head of RKO, Sina tra 
was -cast in & little comedy-with- 
music called It's Only Money. When 
Tbg fihn was finall y released in 1951, 

towasbffledbeiaw Jane Russell and 

Groucbo Maix, and the tide tod 
been changed to Double Dynamite, 
in honour of Russell’s frontage, 
which was deemed more commercial 
fhanfianlf .S inutn i ADPHWifeflfpQfl 

of male vocalists, in November 1951 
- showed that he had slid down to 
fourth place^bektw Billy Eckstine, 
Peary Como and Frankie Laine. By 
- 1952 “Ibe ’VoktcP was washed up. Al- 
though he gave a splendid, assured 
performance in Universal’s Meet 
Danny Wilson (1952), and was in ex- 
cellent voice, few people bothered to 
see the movie. T " 

He fought his way back to cen- 
tre stage by begging Columbia’s 
Harry JCohn for the role of the 
feisty Private Angelo Maggio in the 
film version of the James Jones 
novel From Here to Eternity (1953), 
which he played for a Woohvorth 
price. His performance earned him 
the Academy Award for Best Sup- 
porting Actor, and Variety hailed his 
oomeback as “the greatest in show- 
biz bisrory”. 

I n 1954, six months after tbe ex- 
phation of his Columbia Records 
contract, Sinatra signed with a re- 
luctant Capitol and made a return 
to the record business that was even 
irmr e t riumphan t than his film enrne. 
back. In a decade when novelty bits 
like P&ny Como’s “Hbt~Diggity”, 
Georgia Gibbs’s “TWeedle Dee” 
and Patti Page’s “Doggie in the 
Window" were million-sellers, his 

(laprl nl albums nflw wf fint» Oanffair k 

by George and Ira Gershwin, Harold 
Aden, Cole Porter. Johnny Mercer, 
Rodgers and Hart, Lerner and 
Loewe, Leonard Bernstein, Jerome 
Kern, Kurt Wfeifl and No£I Coward, 
phis custom-made new songs tike 
“Come Fly With Me", “It’s Nice to 
Go TravTling” and “The September 
of My Years', by his personal song- 
writera, Sammy Cahn and Jhnzny \hn 
Heusen, a team he put together. 

Swing Easy, In the Wee Small 
Hours, Songs for Swingin' Lovers , 
Close to hbu, A Swingin’ Affair, 
Come Fly With Me, Only the Lonely 
and the rest of his Capitol albums 
kept up a remarkable standard. 
Most were made with his all-time 
favourite conductor/ arranger, the 
late Nelson Riddle. “Nelson had a 
fresh approach to orchestration,” 
Sinatra said, “and I made myself fit 
into what he was doing." 

Sinatra’s fibn comeback continued 
in >£»«£ at Heart (1954), with Doris 
Day. In Stanley Kramer’s mecfical saga 
Not as a Stranger (1955), his co-star 
was Robert Mitchum, who once ad- 
mitted, “The only man in town Td be 
afraid to fight is Frank. I might 
knock him down, but he’d keep get- 
ting up until (me of us was dead." Also 
in 1955 he surpassed his Eternity per- 
formance as the tormented junkie 
Frankie Machine in The Man with the 
Golden Arm, then had a light com- 
edy success (complete with Cahn/ 
Van Heusen hit song) in 73re Tender 
Trap. 

The same year saw the making of 
Guys and Dolls, which Sinatra found 
a miserable experience. He knew he 
was miscast in the supporting role of 
Nathan Detroit, and hankered after 
Sly Masterson, the star part Marlon 
Brando was playing. (The previous 
year, Brando had beaten him to the 
role of Terry Malloy, the ex-prize 
fighter who “could have been a 
contender” m On the Waterfront, a 
story set in Sinatra’s hometown, 
Hoboken.) And he hated acting 
with Brando, who would require take 
after take, whereas repetition mad- 
dened “One-Take Frankie"; he 
walked off the film Carousel (1956) 
on the very first day when he learnt 
he would have to play every scene 
twice - once for CinemaScope and 
once for Tbdd-AO. 

Yet he took infinite pains in Ins 
spiritual home, the recording studio; 
his recording of “Day In, Day Out" 
required 3 i takes before he was sat- 
isfied. An even greater dedication 
went into Peggy Lee’s The Man I 
Love album. Sinatra produced it, con- 
ducted it, chose the songs, hired Rid- 
dle to write the arrangements, 
designed the cover, and, with his own 
hands, put menthol in Lee’s eyes to 
make them look suitably misty for the 
cover photograph. 

In the 1960s he left Capitol and 
started his own Reprise record label, 
turning out another series of mag- 
nificent albums with Riddle, Johnny 
Mandei, Sy Oliver, Bifly May, Quin- 
cy Jones, Neal Hefti, Gordon Jenk- 
ins, Don Costa, Claus Ogerman, and 
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40«dd films Sinatra made 
after hs 1953 comeback also ; 
mduded/flgfc Society (1956), 
The Joker is Wild- (1957), Pal Joey 
(1957), and VtePrUte.andJhe Bas- 
tion (1957), in which -he was hidiv 
crously miscast as a Spanish peasant 
Rumour had it that he only accept- 
ed the idle because the film was 
made in Spain, where his estranged 
wife Ava Gardner was now living; still 
madly in love with her he lipped to 
dissuade her from ending therrmar- 
nage, but die wouldn’t be swayed and 
divorced him that Same year. 

2n 2962 he naade the brilliant, eeri- 
ly prophetic assassination thriller 
The Manchurian Candidate (1962). 
Sinatra, devastated by the assassina- 
tion, the following year, in 1963, of 
bis friend John E Kennedy, blocked 
the film ’s re-release for decades. 

A lifelong Democrat, the singer 
astonished his intimates in the 1970s 
by suddenly becoming an ardent Re- 
publican. “It was bad enough when 
Frank palled around with ‘Lucky’ Lu- 
ciano and ‘Bugsy*. Siegel," said a 
screenwriter friend. “Now he’s bud- 
dies withNiran, Agnew and Rea^nT 

In 1971 Sinatra, brooding about 
.hadly received films like Dirty Dingus 
Magee (1970), a dednie m album sales 
and the recent failure of Ms brief mar- 
riage to Mia Farrow, announced his 
retirement. The final song of his 
“farewell performance" at the 50th 
Anniversary benefit show for the 
Motion Picture and Television Relief 
Fund was "Angel Eyes", which ends; 
“Pardon me, but I gotta run. / The 
fact's uncommonly dear, / Gotta 
find who’s now number one, / And 
why my angel eyes ain’t here. /Vcuse 
me while I disappear. 3 * 

The disappearance only lasted 24 
months; he announced his “unre- 
tirement" with OV Blue Eyes is Back, 
1973’s most expensive television 
special, and with an LP of the same 
name which readied the top 15. 
Three years later he married Barbara 
Marx, the divorced wife of Zeppo, 
the youngest Marx brother. When 
the judge who performed the civil 
ceremony asked the bride, “Do you 
take this man for richer, for poorer?”, 
the happy groom ad-libbed, “Rich- 
er, richer!” 

In the last decades of his life, the 
nickname “OV Blue Eyes" was mote 
appropriate than “TheVbice" but, ' 
although his vocal range was di- 
minished, his phrasing was as im- 
peccable as ever. You could still hear 
a pin drop wheneyer he sang the 
Meicer/Arlen classic “One For My 
Baby", a song that didn’t belong in 
the same repertoire as “My \*ky”, the 
self-aggrandising paean he was 
singing just before his collapse on 6 
March 1994, during a concert in 
Richmond, Viighua. Rushed to hos- 
pital, he was asked by anxious doc- 
tors to stay overnight, but true to 
forav waved away such a suggestion 
and boarded his private jet for 
home. His reactions were equally 
characteristic earlier in the same 
week when he was given a “Living 
Legend" award at the 1994 Graze- 
mys; first he wept at the audience's 
standing ovation, then complained 
that he hadn’t been asked to sing at 
the ceremony. His first Duets album, 
made the preceding year, pleased 
him by reaching Second Place in Bill- 
board’s album charts but it was a 
clumsy and pointless endeavour, as 
was Duets U, released in late 1994. 

Sinatra had come close to death 
30 years before while starring in None 
But die Brave (1964), a movie he also 
produced and directed. It was filmed 
on the Hawaiian island of Kauai, 
where he nearly drowned. While 
swimming, he and Ruth Koch, his ex- 
ecutive producer's wife, were en- 
gulfed by a giant wave and pulled out 
to sea by the undertow. When the 
burly actor Brad Dexter swam to the 
rescue, an exhausted Sinatra gasped 
“Save Ruth — I'm going to die.” 

Somehow Dexter managed to 
keep both swimmers afloat until a 
surfbomti crew arrived. He told Sina- 
tra's biographer Earl Wflson: “I felt 
Frank meant it when he said I shouid 
save Mrs Koch and not worry about 
him. I felt that he wouldn’t care if he 
died. Because he’d lived a great life. 
Frank had been there and back." 

Dick Yosburgh 
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Francis Albert Sinatra, smger and octor 
bom Hoboken, New Jersey 12 December 
1915; married 1939 Nancy Barbara (one 
son, two daughters; marriage dissolved 
1950), 1951 Ava Gardner ( marriage dis- 
sohed 1957), 1966 Mia Farrow (marriage 
tSssohed 1968), 1976 Barbara Marx fnfe 
Blakely); tied Los Angeles 15 May 1998. 
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BIRTHS, 
MARRIAGES 
& DEATHS 


births 

BUDD: James Harvey Lewis Budd, 
hum ti May IWSni Greenwich, a stc 
for Mark and Jennifer (n£c Victors). 

For Gazette BIRTHS, MARRIAGES ft 
DEATHS, p Icaae telephone 0171-293 
20(2 or ft* to 0171-293 2QUL 


Birthdays . 

TODAY; Canon Reginald Askew, 
former dean of King's College. Lon- 
don , 70c Mr Stuart Bell MP, 60: Dr 
Ifeter Brand MP, 51; Mr Pierce BroS- 
naa, actor, 47; Sfr Colin Cole, former 
Garter Principal King of Anns, 7d: 
Mr Don Concannon, former gov- 
ernment minster, 68; Mr Mark El- 
liott, ambassador 10 Norway, 59, Sr 
Mcholas Goodson, deputy chairman, 
Lloyds TSB Group. 64; Mr Jimmy 
Hood MR 49: Mr Rcy Hudd, co- 
median, 62; Sir Dawds Kairaba 
Jawara, former president of The 
Gambia, 74; Mr Geraint Jones, con- 


ductor and organist, 81; Maj-Gen Sir 
Desmond Langley, former Governor 
of Bermuda, 68; Professor Peter 
Levi, poet and archaeologist, 67; Sir 
David Maclean MP, 45; Mr John 
McWflliam MP. 57: Professor Ken- 
neth Morgan, former principal, Uni- 
versity College of Wales, Abeiyteyth, 
64: Sir David Fcmy-Davey. High 
Coon judge, 56; Professor Gareth 
Roberts. Vice-Chancellor, Sheffield 
University, 58; Miss Gabriela Sata- 
tini, tennis player. 28: The Right Rev 
Kenneth skclion, former Bishop of 
Lichfield, 80; Mr Studs Louis Tcfkd. 
writer and interviewer. 86; Mr John 
Watford, solicitor. 7 L; Ueut-Gen Sir 


Antony Walker, former Comman- 
dant. Royal College of Defence 
Studies, 64; Sir Charles WDson, for- 
mer principal, Glasgow University, 
89. Sir Rnssefi Wood, former deputy 
Treasurer to Ibe Queen, 76. - 

TOMORROW: The Eari or Attic, 
(doner Lord Chamberlain. 72; Vice- 
Admiral Sir Thomas Baird, 74; Mar- 
sha] of the RAF Sir Michael 
Becthara. chairman of the Thatees, 
RAF Museum, 75: Mr Keith Bradley 
MP, Pariiamewaiy Uuder-Scoetaxy, 
Social Security. 48: Sir Rodric Braiih- 
wajte. former a mbassado r to Russia. 
66; Professor Donald Cameran^&u, 


historian, 70: Miss Sue Carpenter, 
television presenter aud journalist, 42 
Mr Geoffrey Caston, former Vice* 
Chancellor, University of the South 
Pacific. 72; Sir Charles Cavrfey, for- 
mer chief scientist. Ministry of Pow- 
er, 91; Professor John Craggs, 
electrical engineer, S3; Mr Teoniel 
Evans, actor. 71 Sir John Gariick, 
former senior civil servant, 77; Lord 
Gordon of Stratiiblaoe, chairman. 
Scottish Radio Holdings- 62; The 
Right Rev Ian Griggs, fanner Bish- 
op of Ludlow. 70; Sir Ronald Hal- 
stead, former deputy chairman. 
British Steel. 71; Dr Raymond Hide, 
geophysicist, oft Mr Simon Hughes 


MP, 47; Mr John lies, actor, 44;Mr 
Alan Johnson MR 48; Mr Sugar Ray 
Leonard, boxing champion, 42; Mr 
Ptetcr Mcnnin, composer, 75; Sir 
Eric Mensforth, former president, 
Westland Aircraft, 92; Miss Biigil 
Nilsson, operatic soprano, 76; Lieut- 
Gcn Sir Douglas Packard. 95; Sir Ed- 
ward Playfair, former senior civil 
servant. 89; Rt Rev Peter Price, 
Area Bishop of Kingston upon 
Thames, 54; Lorxl Tombs, former 
chairman of Rolls-Royce, 74; Captain 
Sir Miles Wingate, former deputy 
master. Trinity House. 75; Lwut- 
Gen Sir David Young, former GOC, 
Scotland, 72, 


Lectures 

today 

Victoria and Abort Museum: Nrii 
Carteton, Techniques at Malang Ar- 
mour in the East and West”, 23C^pm. 
Tate Gallery: Laurence Bradbury, 
“Inspiring Mistress-Models", ipm. 
Natfcwal Portrait Gallery: Tim 
Heath, "Betjeman’s Schooldays, 
bora his Vfense Autobiography Sum- 
moned by Bdk", 3pm. 

TOMORROW 

National Portrait Gallery: Paul 
Goldman, "Illustrators of mg isgqs" 
3pm. ’ 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 

UVUm, Pa™. Muuc n Cousin 

Changing of the Guard 

Today's FAITH & REASON column, by 
Paul Haixfley, appears on page 21. 
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OFT warning adds to pressure on banks 


MARKET REPORT 



DEREK PAIN 


BANKS, particularly the for- 
mer building societies, suf- 
fered sharp punishment as 
the Office of Fair Trading 
warned about their treat- 
ment of customers. 

They were under pressure 
even before John Bridgeman, 
the OFT director general, ctiri 
he intended to investigate 
complaints against Northern 
Rock, off 51p at 555p. Nega- 
tive comments from Dresdner 
Kleinwort Benson created the 
early unease. The investment 
house warned the mortgage 
war was intensifying and sug- 
gested Halifax and Woolwich 
could lose ouL 

With niggling worries that 
the Far Eastern crisis could 
hold some unpleasant sur- 
prises for some of the banking 
community, the sector could 
muster few friends on a day the 
stock market fretted about 
the possibility of higher inter- 
est rates as well as the tiger 
economies. 

Abbey National fell 34p to 
l,047p; Alliance & Leicester 


20p to 8Q0p; Halifax J Up to 
776.5p and Woolwich 6.25p to 
339.75p. Schraders dropped 
S8p to l,915p; Lloyds TSB 
32 -5p to 861p; Bank of Scot- 
land 28p to 690p and Barclays 
24p to l,1723p. 

Ladbrobe was again the 
blue chip front-runner. Shares 
of the betting and hotel group 
romped ahead 15.5p to 357 Jp. 
a two day gain of 33p. Closer 
links with Hilton Hotel Cor- 
poration of the US seem to be 
the spur. HHC promised to 
buy 5 per cent of Ladbroke, to 
underline a trading relation- 
ship, and two share deals on 
Thursday awakened hopes the 
stake build-up had started. 

There are also hopes of ex- 
tensive corporate action, per- 
haps even a bid for the 
company. 

Fbotsie spent most of the 
session in retreat, ending 30.7 
points down at 5,917.8. At one 
time it was off 82. Supporting 
shares again out-performed 
their peers. The mid cap index 
achieved yet another peak 


while the small cap ended un- 
changed. 

The thought of mega-bids 
in the telephony industry gave 
Cable and Wireless a 20_5p 
boost lo 695p and Orange 
8.75p to 448.75p. BT. with 
year’s figures next week and 
talking about US adventures 
again, fell 4Jp to 645p. 

Cole Telecom surged an- 
other 145p to 2,085p as 
Lehman Brothers made pos- 
itive noises. 

Next, where finance direc- 
tor David Keens has warned 
about continuing difficulties, 
fell a further 15-5p to 484p. 
The shares were 835p before 
doubts set in about trading. 

Allied Carpets continued to 
sap retail confidence, pro- 
ducing a profits warning which 
sent the shares sliding 47p to 
89p. Two years ago the shares 
were floated at 215p. Its com- 
ments left Carpetright looking 
threadbare with a 23p fall to 
337. DFS Furniture also fell. 
10.5p to 256p. 

A profit warning from 


Stoves, the cooker maker, cut 
the shares 49p to 1583p; Crest 
Packaging dropped 8p to 495p 
after warning about profits. 

Rolls-Royce lost 2.25p to 
290.75p after confirming a 
$400mSii35apore Airlines outer. 
BOQion, the mining group end- 
ed 1.25pkjwCT all 6&75p there 
was a kaie trade involving 100 
milljoo shares at 158p- 

An upbeat trading state- 


Share Spotlight 

share price, pence 



MJJASQNDJ FMAM 


ment and support from Cred- 
it Lyonnais and Salomon 
Smith Barney pushed health- 
care group Nycomed Amer- 

s bam 60p higher to 2,130jx 

Shipbroker Horace Clark- 
son rose 13p to 130-5p. It re- 
jected a 130p offer from 
Charles Tbylor Group and 
Howe Robinson Investments. 

Prism Leisure was another 
to collect an approach- It did 
not lead to an offer. The 
shares slipped 2p to 68_5p. 

But the new bid approach 
to Trust Motor drove the 
shares 17p higher to 198p 
and engineer Headway gained 
14p to 57 Jp after admitting 
talks were cm. 

Reece, a distributor of 
cycles and industrial fasteners, 
firmed to 2_5p. Britannia, the 
construction group, is thought 
to have topped up its recent- 
ly acquired 14.9 per cent 
shareholding. Last year, after 
stake-building, it took over 
British Building and Engi- 
neering. 

Jennyn Investment Prop- 


erties moved ahead Zl5p to 
337-5p after buying ELP Prop- 
erties from Maryfebone Vfar- 
wick Balfour, unchanged at 
13Jp. 1b fund the deal Jennyn 
israising£40m through a plac- 
ing and open offer of con- 
vertible, unsecured loan stock. 

JJB Sports jogged 24p 
higher to 547 -5p. Charter- 
house Tilney likes the shares, 
drawing attention to the 
World Cup and expected kit 
relaunches by Premiership 
dubs. Current year’s profits 
are forecast at £43 ,2m with. 
£5 1.1m in the following year. 

Computer shares lost a 
little of their strength. But 
Admiral rose lOOp to l,207.5p 
and Eidos 40p to l,100p. 

Tracker Network, the car 
security group, had a splendid 
run, up 137-5p to a 882_5p 
peak. It is due to move from 
AIM to full listing on Monday. 

James Fisher, the shipping 
group, held at 127p. Stock- 
broker Wise Speke suggest 
profits will rise £lm to £9.5 m 
this year and £ 10.4m next. 


TAKING STOCK 

SHARES of Menimore Abbey 
down to 39p last summer; 
firmed to 78p. Stockbroker 
Panmore Gordon forecasts a 


storage gronpu Analyst Simon 
Strong expects profits in the 
year just ended to reach £4Sm 
against £L&n a year earlier. 
For this year he expects 5&6ax. 

A NEW stock market is due to 
be launched on Guernsey in 
September: Behind the 
Channel hiwvfa Stock 
Exchange Is Guernsey’s 
Financial Services 
Commis sion. Membership 
and listing rules are being 
drafted and a chief executive 
sought. The market will offer 
facilities for trading in the 
char es of Channel Islands 
companies as wefl as those 
based elsewhere. 

FAYREWOOD held at 7*5p. 
Its share have climbed on bid 
hopes. The company is in talks 
to buy a computer services 
business which, it says, would 
not constitute a reverse 
takeover. The deal wifi be 
satisfied by cash. 
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Regulators crackdown on savings and undertakers 

Bank shares 
tumble on 
Rock inquiry 



By Clifford German 

SHARES in the banking sector fell heavily 
yesterday after the Office of Fair Trading 
threatened the hanks with court action if they 
failed to treat customers fairly. 

The OFT issued a strongly worded warn- 
ing to banks such as Northern Rock which 
have cut interest rates on accounts without 
giving savers the opportunity to transfer their 
money to more profitable accounts without 
penally. 

The OFT is investigating complaints by 
savers that Northern Rock restructured ac- 
counts without warning last month, reduc- 
ing interest rates, and denied them the 
freedom to move elsewhere without notice. 

But the investigation could be extended 
to other banks and building societies, the 
OFT said yesterday. That view was echoed 
by Leo Finn, Northern Rock's chieF execu- 
tive, who said the issues raised by the OFT 
were industry-wide. 

Northern Rock shares fell 51p to 555p af- 
ter the warning, wiping more than £20Om off 
the market value, but other banks were also 
affected, with LkrydsTSB down 325p at 861p, 
Abbey National off 34p at 1047p and Baltic 
of Scotland down 22p to 7I8p. 

The investigation follows complaints 
about the Northern Rock, after the former 
building society last month merged 11 ac- 
counts into three, reducing interest rates by 
as much as 3 per cent. Most customers were 
only informed of the changes on the same 
day that they took e Sect- 

Notice periods for withdrawing money 
were also reduced, but they were not abol- 
ished. leaving investors with a choice between 
paying penalties to move their cash imme- 
diately or being locked into unattractive in- 
terest rates until their notice period expired. 

The OFT attacked the practice in an ex- 
ceptionally toughly worded statement “Cus- 
tomers do not expect banks to change 
arbitrarily the nature of a product, lock them 


into less favourable terms and conditions, fail 
to give adequate warning of any changes, and 
treat some account holders differently from 
others,” John Bridgeman, director general, said. 

If the case is proved, banks which fail to 
amend their rules would be taken to court, 
but the OFT believes that b anks should take 
immediate steps to changes their rules and 
compensate investors who feel they have al- 
ready suffered financial losses. 

“Unfair contract terms have no place in 
modem banking and should be removed with- 
out delay. They are in any case unenforceable 
in law," the OFT said. Mr Bridgeman opened 
the way to savers to seek redress if they felt 
they had suffered loss. “Customers do not need 
a ruling on fairness from the OFT to challenge 
such terms or seek redress if they feel they 
have suffered loss,” the statement said. 

Northern Rock believes it has been unfairly 
pilloried because it abandoned the traditional 
practice of publishing its plans to cut inter- 
est rates and restructure accounts in the me- 
dia and unilaterally took the decirioa to notify 
customers directly of the changes it planned 
to make in the interests of customer relations. 
In doing so It attracted high-profile criticism 
which other banks have avoided. 

The outcome of the investigation is like- 
ly to have a major effect on the rules governing 
deposit accounts in general and notice ac- 
counts in particular. B anks and building so- 
cieties may be obliged to give account-holders 
the same notice of a proposed cut in inter- 
est rates as they require from savers for penal- 
ty-free withdrawals. If so institutions may 
further reduce the length of notice needed 
to withdraw cash from notice accounts, or re- 
place them with fixed rate accounts which tie 
investors in for a fixed period. 

The rules could be changed to require in- 
vestors to be Informed personally of rates 
changes, although that would be cumbersome 
and costly. Northern Rock said. 






The inquiry into the funeral industry will focus on the links between directors mid crematoria - • 

OFT investigates funerals 


By Nigel Cope 

Associate City Editor 

AN INVESTIGATION has been launched 
into Britain’s funeral industry following con- 
cerns over over-charging and heavy-handed 
selling techniques. The investigation by the 
Office of Bur Trading comes after a televi- 
sion documentary last week claimed to have 
uncovered unethical business practices, in- 
cluding staff ous-treating dead bodies and us- 
ing occupied coffins as waste paper baskets. 

John Bridgeman, Director General of Riir 
Thiding,safcl he had become ‘iasearingty dis- 
turbed" by allegations about the £840m in- 
dustry, including those made in the Channel 
4 Undercover Britain programme. 

“The bereaved are at their most vulner- 
able as consumers and need protection from 
the effects of unfair competition and from 
aggressive sales techniques,” he said. 

The OFT said claims had been made 


about hi gh prices and the alleged practice by 
some funeral directors of pushing consumers 
away from cheaper funerals towards the mid- 
dle-price range where mark-ups are higher. 

The inquiry will look at the structure of 
the funeral market, the links between funer- 
al directors and crematoria and whether the 
largest companies use their market power to 
tire detriment of consumer^ interests. The av- 
erage cost of a funeral fa around £1,200, hav- 
ing risen dramatically over the last few years. 

The television programme showed one fu- 
neral worker using the arm of a dead woman 
as a “beer pump”. Another threw litter into 
an occupied coffin, SCI, the company featured 
in the programme said it had already dis- 
missed the two individuals concerned. The 
company said it was “shocked and sad- 
dened” by the documentary. "V/e will not tol- 
erate any malpractice in our business,” a 


spokeswoman said. 

SCI fa the world’s largest funeral business. 
Based m America it moved into the UK mar- 
ket four years ago and now conducts 85,000 
funerals a year out of a total of 600,000. 

The company added that it was in favour 
of more effective regulation and had -sub- 
mitted a document to the DTI last year sug- 
gesting a single regulator. SQ resigned 
from the National Association of Funeral Di- 
rectors last week and is joining the funeral 
Ombudsman scheme instead. 

CWS Funeral Services, the funeral busi- 
ness operated by the Co-Op. said it hoped the 
OFT inquiry would bring national regulation. 
Sandy MacDonald, general manager of the 
group which carries out one in four of all fu- 
nerals In the UK, said: “We have long been 
seeking regulation of the funeral sector. 


. . .but rail and water firms get easy ride from watchdogs 


Anger as train lease firms 
escape tougher controls 


Ofwat opposes ban 
on disconnections 


By Michael Harrison 

RAIL pressure groups reacted angrily yes- 
terday after John Swift- the rail regulator, 
told ministers not to bring the privatised 
train leasing companies under direct reg- 
ulatory control. 

The rolling stock companies welcomed 
the announcement, predicting it would 
bring greater certainty to the industry. But 
the pressure group .Save our Railways 
criticised the move and called on the in- 
dustry to be forced to spend more on new 
trains. 

John Prescott, the Deputy Prime Min- 
ister, ordered a review of the three rolling 
stock companies - Porterbrook, Evers ho It 
and Angel Train Contracts - in January. The 
move followed widespread criticism over 
their bumper profits and the fortunes 
made by British Rail managers who bought 
them on the cheap when they were priva- 
tised. A report in March from the National 
Audit Office concluded that the taxpayer 
had been short-changed by up to £900m. 

In his report to Mr Prescott yesterday. 
Mr Swift said regulation of the rolling stock 
market should be introduced only as a last 
resort. Instead, he recommended that the 
industry be governed by voluntary codes of 
conduct and the powers under the Gov- 
ernment’s new Competition Bill. 


Yesterday in the markets 


One of the biggest areas of concern fa 
the fear that the leasing companies may 
abuse their market power when existing 
contracts come to an end and train oper- 
ating companies need to renegotiate leas- 
es early next century. 

Mr Swift said it was important not to lay 
down rigid controls. which would be. inap- 
propriate to deal with possible abuses 
when the leases, which cover 11,000 exist- 
ing vehicles, start to come up for renewal. 

Stagecoach, which owns the train leas- 
ing company Porterbrook, welcomed the 
regulator’s review. Mike Kinski, chief ex- 
ecutive, said it would bring greater certainty 
and encourage more investment in rolling 
stock. Stagecoach shares rose 9.5p to 
1215.5p. 

Angel Train Contracts, which was tak- 
en over by Royal Bank of Scotland last De- 
cember, said it looked forward to drawing 
up a code of conduct in consultation with 
ibe regulator. 

But Jonathan Bray, of Save Our Rail- 
ways, said it was imperative the leasing com- 
panies, which made combined profits of 
£34Sm last year, were compelled to invest 
more. “We need tough action on the 
rolling stock companies who are current- 
ly profiting from old and overcrowded traits 
to the tune of £lm a day, “ he added. 

The pressure group said that in the four 



John Swift 
said that 
the placing 
of almost 
£2bn worth 
of orders 
meant 
there was 
no need for 
regulation 


years since privatisation only 961 vehicles 
had been ordered, against the 2,000 BR de- 
livered in the five years prior to that 

But Mr Swift said that orders worth al- 
most £2bn for 2,000 new vehicles had been 
placed and that there was no need for reg- 
ulation of new rolling stock orders since 
there was agrowing competitive market for 
financing. 

He also came down against any further 
mergers between rolling stock and train op- 
erating companies. Stagecoach also owns 
South West "Rains but Royal Bank of 
Scotland, which owns Angel, and HSBC, 
owner of Evezsholt, have no passenger train 
franchises. 


By Michael Harrison 

THE WATER regulator clashed with the 
Government yesterday after opposing 
plans by ministers to ban suppliers from 
disconnecting customers who fail to pay . 

Ian Byatt, the director general of water 
services, wanted that such a move could in- 
crease water bQls significantly. He also 
voiced doubts about giving customers the uni- 
versal right to haye water meters installed free 
of charge. 

In his response to the consultation paper 
on water charging from Michael Meacher, 
the environment minister, Mr Byatt said: 
"Ofwat believes that the threat of discon- 
nection is important. Without it, some cus- 
tomers may decide they do cot need to pay. 
Rising levels of uncollected accounts will lead 
to pressure for high bills for water customers 
as a whole ” 

His comments were welcomed by the wa- 
ter industry. Pamela Thylor, chief executive 
of Water UK, said that Mr Byatt had “hit 
the nail on the head”. 

According to a survey by the organi- 
sation, which represents water companies 
in England and Wales, the level of bad 
debts could rise by 300 per cent if water 
companies were prevented from discon- 
necting customers for non-payment. Bad 
debts are currently running at about 


Ian Byatt said 
that the 
proposed ban 
on 

disconnection 
could lead to 
-increased 
bills for other 
consumers 



£90m a year, or 1.5 per cent of turnover. 

Ofwat's latest figures show that the num- 
ber of customers disconnected for non-pay- 
ment fell sharply last year for the sixth year 
running. In 1997-98 disconnections fell to 
1,907 - a drop of 39 per cent on the 3,148 
recorded in 1996-97. 

Mr Byatt said that demonstrated that the 
water companies were getting better in their 
ability to differentiate between customers who 
were unwilling to pay their bills and those who 
were unable to do so. 

He said there was a need to strike a fair i 
balance between meeting the needs of vul- 
nerable customers and ensuring sensible and I 
sustainable water usage. j 


Firms 

quit 


as panic 


By Ua Paterson 

BIG BUSINESS yesterdaybe- 
gau moving staff out of In- 
donesia, as economic activity 
ground to a halt and fi na n ci a l 
markets the world over felt the 
ripples of the crisis. 

- TbtaL. the French oil group, 
was among the Western com- 
panies which activated evacua- . 
don plans. Tbtal has hired, a 
charter plane to evacuate the 
families of its expatriate per- 
sonnel - commercial flights out 
of the country are fully booked. 

Many US firms have begun 
to move staff out, including 
BankAmerica and American 
Express. Nokia, the Finnish 
telecom company, said most of 
its employees had already Jeff 
Jakarta, whilst Ericsson, foe 
Swedish telecom company, said 
it was flying out 100 of -its 500 
Indonesian employees. - 

, Most businesses were dosed 
in Jakarta. General Motors, 
British Aerospace, BP, Toshiba 
and Mitsubishi were among 
the multi-nationals which have . 
temporarily suspended opera- 
tions. A General Motors 
spokesman said he had "no 
idea” when its Jakarta-based as- 
sembly plant , and two parts 
plants would reopen. 

Banks were dosed at the be- 
hest of foe Indonesian central 
bank, which also suspended 
foreign exchange dealing. 

On the international mar- 
kets, foe Indonesian rupiah 
rose, as brokers said the cost of 
“shorting the currency” - bet- 
ting that it would fall - was ris- 
ing. Meanwhile, on Jakarta 
stock exchange, only a handful 
of shares changed hands. 

Stock markets the world 
over were jittery as fears resur- 
faced of knock-on effects on 
Western corporate earn ings. 

London’s blue-chip FTSE 
100 share index dosed down 
30.7 at 5917.8, off its earlier lews 
of 5866.5, and foe US Dow 
Jones index was marginally low- 
er at midday. 

Market reaction in foe Fhr 
East was relatively subdued 
with foe Japanese Nikkei down 
64.83 points at 15^4286 and the 
Hang Seng down 53.6 at 9538.4. 
However, City traders are 
braced for further losses in the 
regia o. "Thideis are worried 
they will be coming in on Mon- 
day to significant falls across 
Aria,” commented one dealer. 

The Indonesian crisis has -re- 
awakened market concerns 
about the stability of the Japan- . 
esc banks. According to the 
Bank of International Settle- 
ments, Japanese banks are the 
biggest lenders to Indonesia. At 
the end of June last year, foe 
banks had a combined exposure 
of $23.14bn (£13.7bn). 

The international financial 
community also expressed con- 
cern about foe delay to settle- 
ments caused by the unexpected 
closure of the Indonesian fi- 
nancial markets. “We're hoping 
the settlements will be made on 
Monday, but there’s no way of 
befog sure,” said one source. 

UK companies were gener- 
ally taking a more conservative 
approach to the crisis than their 
US counterparts. Standard 
Chartered, foe banking group, 
said its offices were closed, but 
there were no immediate plans 
to evacuate. HSBC took a sim- 
ilar stance, and British Aero- 
space said, although its offices 
were closed, there were no im- 
mediate plans to move staff out. 
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Unbundling Bill Gates and why it's so hard 


IT’S A CURIOUS experience meeting Bill 


JEREMY 

WARNER 

ON MEETING 
BILL GATES 
AND THE 
MISTAKE HE’S 
MADE IN NOT 
BACKING OFF 
EARLIER 


• . — - iuux auLvcaaiui 

Businessman. I’ve met many powerful and 
stressful industrialists, but nothing com- 
pares to the feeling erf awe you get when giv- 

en this opportunity. The anticipation is of 
being ushered into the presence of some 
demi-god. It’s nerve wracking and you 
wony the experience will strike you dumb. 

And then it happens and he is none of 
the things you thought; he’s easygoing, Jaid- 
back. charming, accessible, possibly even 
sensitive. Certainly be seems genuinely hurt 
Ey the petsisuazt attacks on hk company | h a t 
now litter the internet and the pages of the 
world's press. Meeting this family shy, awk- 
ward man for the first time three months 
ago at the World Economic Forum annu- 
al meeting in Davos, Switzerland, I found 
it hard to credit him with being the evil mo- 
nopolist he’s now often depicted as. 

The idle chit chat dispensed with —hello, 
how are you. where do you come from, oh. 
The Independent, good paper, and so on - 
he takes the rostrum before a small gath- 
ering of editors and financial i r nalisjs Mr 
Gates has long been the most fascinating 
business story of recent limes. Now, with 
the US Justice Department threatening to 
issue an all-embracing anti-trust suit agamci 
him, the story is about to go nuclear. 

Td heard he was inarticulate and un- 
convincing; he's not. He’s persuasive and 


compelling as he takes on the case against 
him. But as with all those who preach a mes- 
sage, he deals only in generalisations. They 
are good ones, all the same. He talks about 
the huge benefits his operating system and 
applications software have brought to busi- 
ness throughout the world. People don’t 
have to buy our products or upgrades, he 
says, nor do wc use our position to restrict 
trade or stifle competition. 

The usual characteristics of monopoly 
- restricted output, rising prices and in- 
surmountable barriers to entry -simply are 
not there in our case, be insists. In fact prices 
are falling by an order of magnitude, pro- 
duction is rising and new companies and 
competitors are continually entering the 
market place. 

Mr Gates plainly stOi has some friends. 
Later that day I heard a Nobel prize- 
winning economics professor take the defence 
of Microsoft a stage further. He argued that 
since the Windows monopoly was created by 
the market, and since it wasn't immediate- 
ly apparent ir was doing any harm, it was bad 
policy to attack iL The US Justice Depart- 
ment, he claimed, simply wasn't equipped to 
ju^aDewtedmo^mopcdy.nordidithave 
the laws with which to do so. As for the 
“bundUng** of Microsoft’s In to me L browser 
and other applications with its PC operating 
system, he thought that a non issue. The 
bundling of products tajjether for sale srarv 


mon throughout commerce and should be 
dealt with on a case by case bass. 

He also took the view that Microsoft had 
a fundamental right to profit from the mo- 
nopoly of its operating system, a monop- 
oly achieved simply because Microsoft 
was a cleverer organisation commercially 
than Apple and others with rival products. 
Apple's refusal to sell its operating system 
to other hardware manufacturers was itself 
a kind of abuse, he said, and Apple only 
has itself to blame for what happened In 
the end we should trust to the market, for - 
if the consumer didn't like Microsoft and 
its products, it would ostracise the company 
and find a way round them. 

I have to admit, I came away from Davos 
feeling all warm inside about Microsoft I 
was seduced I really was. Joel Klein and 
the US Justice Department were most def- 
initely bariring up the wrea^ tree. They were 
the type that believed ah business was theft, 
and if they could build up enough of a head 
of steam against a successful business en- 
terprise, they would attack and destroy it. 
IBM spent 19 years defending what proved 
to be an ultimately groundless anti-trust suite 
from the US Justice Department The 
process was so distracting for management 
that it virtually destroyed the company. 

Is this really what the US wants to do 
lo Microsoft? Of course Sun Microsystems, 
Novell and Netscape would like to see Mi- 


crosoft brought towand broken up, but what 
competitor wouldn't want to do that to its 
rivals. If government 6 stupid enough to do 

the job for them, so much the better. 

Well, that was my frame of mind at the 
time but as I descended from the rarefied 
Alpine air, the doubts began to surface 
again- Wks that not the ice-cold. calculat- 
ing look of the consummate predator f had 
ranght in Mr Gales’s eyes ami d the boo amis 
and smiles? How is it passible to grow from 
nothing in little more than 20 years to the 
third largest company by market value in 
the world without monopoly of a big and 
fast growing market? 

Furthermore I've begun to believe the 
black propaganda about Windows, that 
though its price is falling and each upgrade 
makes h better, it nonetheless may not be 
a very good operating system. But because 
everyone else has ft, and the overwhelm- 
ing bulk of other software is designed to op- 
erate on it, we have no option but to buy 
it. Wbtse, we have no option but to buy each 
new upgraded version of it If Windows 98 
is not launched because of action by the Jus- 
tice Department, it will be a blow not jus 
to Microsoft, but to Intel and the legion of 

hardware producers which rely on each suc- 
cessive upgrade to boost sales of new PCs. 
It is easy to see how the operating system 
becomes a conspiracy against the public. 

Then there is the opportunity Microsoft 


has to use this gateway to promote and sell 
its applications software at the expense of 
others. This is what lies a: we heart of the 
Justice Deportment case against Microsoft. 
j\ dominant but inadeq icte operating sys- 
tem is one thing , but to use that to disad- 
vantage rivals in the applications marh^t is 
another altogether. Tb« may be a new and 
vibrant industry, but actually what seems 
to be happening fc not so very different from 
wbat happens with all monopolies. One mo 

nopofy is used to build aoother, to cross sub- 
sidise into other markets and to freeze out 
those who would compete in them. 

The US has a lour history and tradition 
of trust-busting. Each onslaught has prompt- 
ed the same siren voices, the same dire warn- 
ings over the consequences of attacking and 
breaking up successful companies. In each 
case, the US economy has survived and pros- 
pered. It is one oftJhe great paradoses of the 

free market system that it produces these 
wonderful breakthroughs, these extra ordi- 
narv companies and entrepreneurs, but to 
protect that power of invention and enter- 
prise it needs constantly to deansc itself of 
tbetiL The market cannot be relied onto self 

correct. There must always be a referee. 

As for Mr Gates, I believe he has made 
a serious strategic error in not backing off 
at an earlier stage. It may now be too late 
to reverse the tide of hostility building 
agains t him. 


Allied Carpets adds 
to high street gloom 


By Nigel Cope 

Associate Gty Editor 


f THERE WAS further evidence 
of a slowdown in consumer 
spending yesterday when Allied 
Carpets issued a profits warning 
sending its shares into free fail. 

The warning follows weak 
high street sales figures for April 
reported by the British Retail 
Consortium on Monday and 
comes just two months after sim- 
ilar warnings from DFS Furni- 
ture. MFI and CarpetrighL 

John Lewis, the department 
store group, added to the bad 
news yesterday when it re- 
ported only a modest sales in- 
crease in the week tfl 9 May. It 
blamed the good weather last 
weekend which “drew cus- 


tomers away from shopping to 
other pursuits". 

Allied Carpets said recent 
trading conditions had been dif- 
ficult, particularly over Easter 
and the May Day bank holiday. 
“There seems to be a distinct 
lack of consumer confidence," 
said managing director Ray 
Netbercott. “We are just not 
getting the customers into the 
stores." 

Allied Carpets shares 
plunged 345 per cent to 89p on 
the news, a fraction of their 
215p issue price upon flotation 
two years ago. The warning 
dragged down shares in other 
retailers of higher ticket goods 
like MFI and CarpetrighL 

Mr Netbercott blamed a 
combination of higher interest 


rates and the strong pound 
whicb had affected workers in 
manufacturing industries. 

“We are finding that the fur- 
ther north we go the worse it 
is for us/’ Mr Nethercott said. 
"If people are working less 
overtime they are more likely 
to think twice about investing 
a substantial sum in a carpet." 
Allied Carpets' average selling 
price is more than £1,000. 

Though reluctant to blame 
the weather he said the freak 
flooding over Easter had 
caused problems. It is under- 
stood that Allied Carpets has 
now stopped the expansion 
planned for its more mass- 
market Carpet! and format. 

Allied Carpets saw like for 
like sales grow by H per cent 


in January and continued to 
trade well in February and 
March. But over the crucial 
Easter period its sales were 10 
per cent below those of last year. 

It said it expected the trend 
to continue and that its full year 
profits would now be "consid- 
erably below" the £16.2m 
achieved last year. 

Brokers have downgraded 
their forecasts from £19m to 
£13m as a result The ' ~.pa- 
ny said it was maintaining the 
full year dividend. 

Some analysts suggested Al- 
lied Carpels could now be a 
takeover target However, the 
identity of a likely bidder is un- 
clear. Carpetright, the main 
rival could expect to foil foul of 
the competition authorities. 


Liffe members angry about 
, -delay in restructuring vote 

MEMBERS of Liffe. London’s troubled futures and options ex- 
change, yesterday expressed frustration at the derision to delay 
a key vote on restructuring proposals. David Kyte, a former liffe 
board member and a vociferous critic of the exchange, called the 
board “totally incompetent”. Other Liffe members echoed Mr 
Kyte’s impatience. 

Liffe said it had derided to delay the extraordinary general 
meeting from 21 May to early June because members needed 
14 days to consider detailed board proposals for cbaugeJLJffe's 
board met last week to discuss details of share ownership, reform 
- one of a variety of proposals designed to reverse the market's 
flagging fortunes. The exchange originally intended to circulate 
these proposals to members earlier this week. Now the proposals 
will not go out until at least the end of next week. 

Microsoft talks begin 

FEDERAL aeci stale officials began face-to-face meetings with 
”” lawyers from Mrcrosoft yesterday in an effort to reach a settle- 
ment of threatened government antitrust lawsuits. They includ- 
ed William Neiikom, Microsoft’s chief lawyer, and assistant 
- 4 attorney general Joel Klein . The se ttlement were- announced on 
j Thursday, just as the Justice Department and a number of states 
planned to file antitrust lawsuits accusing Microsoft of abusing 
its power and driving competitors from the lucrative software mar- 
ket. The Justice Department has said that it will delay filingany 
lawsuit against the company while the settlement talks take place. 

Solar-powered football 


BP and Newcastle United pic plan to create the world’s largest 
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Park stadhim to 5 l^XlO^eater capacity- BR which is also the workTs 

largest solar energy company, said the grid-connected solar tys- 
tem would meet 10 per cent of the stadium s electricity needs. 

BT ‘in no hurry for deal’ 

BRITISH TELECOM would be a veiy good partner for a US 
company but was not in a buny for a deal despite the failure of 
its merger with MO, Jain VaUancc, BTs chairman, said yester- 
day. “Hfe are not in a hurry. Firstly because MCI has continued 
to support Concert in the US for many years and more impor- 
tantly because we are not authorised to conclude a new US part- 
nership as long as the MCI-Woridcom merger is not finalised, 
he told a French newspaper. 

Call to scrap pension safeguard 

BRITAIN'S £850bn pension fond industry is calling on the Gov- 
ernment to scrap a key legal safeguard designed to prevent a re- 
peat of the Maxwell affeir. The National Association of Pension 
Funds is lobbying ministe rs to end the minimum funding re- 
- quirement (MFR). a central plank of the 1995 Pensions AcL Peter 
Murray, chairman of NAPF, said the association would urge the 

Government to adopt a less cumbersome means of guarantee- 

iftglhe security' of members’ pension rights. 

Stoves warns on profits 

‘^TOVES GROUP. the oven maker, said yesterday it did ! not ex- 
pect annual profits to meet expectations as they are likely -to e 
- around last years.IeveL Stoves reported pre-tax profits ot 
jtuheyear 10 May. Shares in Stoves tumbled to dose 49p, or almast 
'25 per cent, Jower at 15S5p. 
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A LEGAL war has broken 
out over the ownership of 
English football on the In- 
ternet 

Even the Internet “do- 
main" name of the national 
side, “englandfc.cc.uk,” is 
under dispute, in a case 
which could cost leading 
clubs huge amounts of 
money. 

. The FbotbalJ Association 
and 17 mainly Premiership 
football dubs are suing a one- 
man firm which has regis- 
tered their names on the 
Internet and is seeking to sell 
the names back to them for 
hundreds of thousands of 
pounds. 

D omain names such as 
“arsenaLeo.uk,” “uewcstleutd. . 
co.uk" and "tottenhamhot- 
spurfcxo.uk” have been reg- 
istered at £120 a go by 
Champion FVess, a firm based 
in Sidcup, Kent and its pro- 
prietor Brian JPfead. 

Mr Pead remained defi- 
ant yesterday, despite having 
received a writ from the FA 
and 17 dubs last Tuesday JHe 
said: “We legally own these 
domains outright. That is 
not in dispute.” 

A spokesman for the FA 
said last night: “It certainty is 
m dispute as far as we’re con- 
cerned." 

The FA decided to co- 
ordinate a legal action after 
hearing about Mr Pead’s 
contact with Sheffield 
Wednesday last October. Ac- 
cording to Tuesday’s writ, 
Mr Pead wrote to the dub 
saying: “However, we are 
prepared to sell the 
(sheffiddwednesdayxo.uk) 
website for the sum of 
£95,000." 

Considering that regis- 
tration- of the nam e with UK 
internet firm Nominet had 
cost Mr PCad just £120, the 
FA’S writ added: “The price 
asked by the defendants 
therefore involved a mark-up 


of approximately 79,000 per 
cenL" The FA's writ claims 
that “the defendants ‘have ob- 
tained the ... domains in 
order to sell them at a grossly 
inflated price." 

“The Defendants ... 
threaten and in Lend to hold 
the ... goodwill of the Plain- 
tiffs to ransom." 

Champion Press and Mr 
Pead “do not have any legit- 
imate purpose for registering 
the —domains", the writ says. 

The FA and the clubs 
are applying for an injunction 
to stop Champion Press from 
“inf ringing the plaintiff’s reg- 
istered trademarks” and also 
to stop them “passing off or 
attempting to pass off ...In- 
ternet domain names not 
being the services of the 
plaintiffs.” 

= The chibs are also asking 
the court for an Order that 
Champion Press transfers 
the domain names to the 
respective clubs" and any 
similar name or names which 
the defendants have regis- 
tered or caused to be regis- 
tered for use on the 
InterneL" 

The FA and the 17 dubs 
are using the FA’s usual Gty 
law firm Demon Hall to 
issue the writ and fight the 
case. 

It is understood that the 
FA’s camp will, be retying 
heavily on a decision give by 
Jonathan Sumption QC, 
when he was sitting as a 
deputy High Court judge 
last November. 

The derision concerned 
the “One in a Million" case. 
The defendant had regis- 
tered the names of various 
companies on the Internet, 
and was sued for passing off 
and trademark infringement. 
Mr Sumption QC found 
against the defendants and 
ordered that the domain 
names be assigned to the re- 
spective plaintiffs. 



Chrysalis,. the media 
group, is rooking forward 
to a boost this summer 
from “Three Lions”, 
England’s football anthem 
for Euro *96, which is to 

re-released in time for 

the World Cup, writes Peter 
Thai Larsen. Chrysalis owns 
the copyright to the song, 
which features the 
comedians David Baddiel 
and Frank Skinner as well 
as Ian Broudie of the 
Lightning Seeds (pictured 
from left to right), and 
Iras been re-recorded 
with up-to-date lyrics. 

The single will jostle for 
football fans’ attention 
with this year’s official 
England tune, “On Top of 
the World” which 
features the Spice Girls. 
Better results from its 
radio and television 
divisions reduced 
Chrysalises pre-tax loss to 
£0.9m from £l.7m in trie 
six months to 28 
February. Turnover rose 
by M per cent to £59.9 m 
from £ 52.5m. 



next meeting. 

Just pick up Ike phone for a JreeBT Conference Call 


Think how much easier life would be if you could 
hold a meeting without moving from your desk. 
Now you can thanks to BT Conference CaH 
With a BT Conference Call you just pick up the 
phone. You can then talk to any number of people in 
different locations simultaneously. 

So if you don’t have to meet face to face, you can 


avoid a journey. 'Hie service is available 24 hours 
a day, 7 days a week (no new equipment is needed) . 

For a limited period only you can have, as a new 
customer, an hour long BT Conference Call for up to 
six people anywhere in the UK. absolutely free*. 

Why not call 0500800004 today for 

your free meeting? 


Freefone 0800 800 004 
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How my love for Nelson 


Mandela changed my life 


:W 


Graca Machel, who will being speaking out at the Gfl summit Photograph: Nicola Kurtz 


IT IS NOT just Nelson Mandela who 
has helped heal the wounds in the heart 
ofGracaMachd-Iw^yearssfiewcjre 
blac^mmouiningfbrtiiedeathofheir 
husband, Samora Machel, the founding 
president of Mozambique who died.in 
1986 when his presidential jet craved 
mysteriously into a South African hill- 
side, murdered she has adamantly main- 
tained ever since - by agents of the 
apartheid regime. Tbday she is the 
woman who walks pubBdy band in hand 
with President Mandela, her head 
against his shoulder, and who has made 
him, he says, late in life, bloom like a 
dower. “I am in love with a remarkable 
lady, 0 the 80-year-old president has said. 
“She has changed my life." 

He has changed hens too. “1 am very 
happy,” she said this week in London, 
beaming when the conversation moved 
from -the unhappy subject of Third 
World debt, which is this weekend on 
the agenda of the world leaders gath- 
ered ia Birmingham for the G8 summit 
She is an elegant animated woman who 
laughs a lot, when the moment is apt 

Her friendship with Mr Mandela - 
whom she calls by the affectionate 
nickname Mandiba — began in 1986 
after the imprisoned leader wrote from 
Robben Island expressing his condo- 
lences over her husband’s death. She had 
been left with a son and a daughter, aged 
seven and 10, and five step-children. 

When they met for the first time in 
1990 soon after his release both were 
aware on an instant rapport which be- 
gan to grow into a friendship when they 
met again in 1992 when Mrs Machel re- 
ceived an honorary degree from a 
South African university. 

Then in 1993 the African National 
Congress president, Oliver Tambo.who 
was godfather to her children, died and 
Mr Mandela took over as the rale and 
the relationship between the couple 
grew. After it became dear that Mr Man- 
dela’s marriage to Winnie was beyond 
repair, he began to go Mozambique for 
die weekend “to get away”. The couple 
realised they had fallen hi love. 


Paul Valle|y talks to Graca Machel about death, 
her new lease of life and her charity foundation 


survive till we reach the long nin. 


He launched a fresh investigation into 
her husband's death. An official South 
African report at the time blamed pilot 
error, but there was talk of bullet-holes 


her. saveiy complicated issue, 7 * she 
said. “We’re dealing with it, quietly." 

But what began the progress which 
has brought her to love arid fulfilment 
was something different. It was a tiny 
charity called the Foundation for Com- 
munity Development. It is what, in the 
two weeks every month that she is apart 
from Mr Mandela, consumes her time. 

“It is very small. We give grants and 


longer there. As minister of education 
Tdealt with policy formation and macro- 
economics. And, yes, at the end of the 
year you know how many people grad- 
uate, but you don't touch any one in your 
everyday life. But here the people Ideal 
with each have a face. It is a. two-way 


that they have to teach. It is more hu- 
man and much more fulfilling. Through 
this small charity, with only a SI. 5 m 
turnover, I found a meaningful way of 
continuing to be alive.”. 

Her combined understanding of 
macro-economics and of its impact at the 


I ‘I don’t think we’re a bad example to South 
Africa’s youth. It doesn’t lessen his authority 


loans to small groups of formers and 
women to help them generate income 
for themselves,’’ she said. “We help in 
kind too, giving goats and cattle from 
which they breed until they can afford 
to return the number they were given. 
We help train and equip women in 
sewing. And we help buOd up the skills 
of indigenous NGOs." 

At first agjat It may seem an odd move 
for the woman who was once a guerril- 
la in the fight to liberate the country from 
Ffortn giips^ rule wnH tfvm Tfiff Qn ty 

female in tbe Mozambican cabinet -she 
was education minister for many years, 
even carrying on for three years after her 
husband’s death. In 1969, she persuad- 
ed the new president to accept her res- 
ignation and withdrew from public fife. 

T had to rethink, to gather all foe 
scattered pieces of myself. I had to ac- 
knowledge that somehow I had been 
handicapped, that part of myself was no 


lowliest level gives her a unique position 
from which to speak out ibis weekend 
m Birmingham at the G8. “In recent years 
the macro-economic indicators in 
Mozambique have been improvmg, with 
annual growth of between 6 and 8 per 
cent and inflation down to 4 percent But 
that doesn’t mean the lives of ordinary 
people are improving. Quite the oppo- 
site. Living standards are worsening." . 

Think about Britain, she said, and 
imagine that “35 million people here 
have no access to dean water- and 20 
minion women cannot aowread or write. 
That’s what it is like for us. Yet we have 
to pay $100m a year in debt repayments 
-which is more than we spend on health 
and education combined. The IMF and 
World Bank don't have the courage to 
acknowledge the All-effects of the rem- 
edy they are . imposing. But on the 
groundyou’dhaveto be Mind not to see 
it Many of these people aren’t going to 


cordmg to the flforid Bank’s Human De- 
velopment Report an extra 21 million, 
people will die in the Third World be- 
tween now and 2000 if debt relief is not 
' secured. How can wepostpooe our right 
to live? It’s not negotiable. The high, rate 
of /malnutrition ; affects the brain - 

■ these children may live physically but 
they will be haridi^ped inteUectual- 
ly. Such things are criminal. They axe 
silent ways of kflling.” 

Fin ding the time to cany on her work 
- and she has recently completed a re- 
port for the UN on the fate of children 
caught up in war -is not easy when she 
... is now involved in a relationship with 
Mr Mandela which involves interna- 
tional commuting and daily telephone 
calls during their frequent separations; 

■ “It's difficult," she said. “But it’s only 
a 45-minute fright from Maputo to Jo- 
‘ harmesburg. The real. difficulty is hav- 
ing two families, but I love nry children 
and I Jove him too: If yon love some- 
. body you find a way of doing it." 

A? to reports from Mozambique that 
she would be standing for president in 
1999, they were “nonsense”.!! is the year 
in which Mr Mandela will retire and. 
from whichpdint she hopes to help him 
. experiencethe normal family life he has 
never had- and find the time to enjoy 

■ with him the things he loves thing for 
' which his office never gives him time. 

And would tbey be getting married? 
“? don’t want to talk about it,” she said 
' with a squeal of laughter. Was she still 
talking to Mr Mandela's fellow Nobel 
Peace Prize winner. Archbishop 
Desmond Tutu, who had publicly com- 
plained about their “intimate relation- 
ship outside marriage”? 

.. “He’s a good friend to Mandiba and 
he’s a good friend to me. He was, and 
he stiD is. Of course, we don’t ignore what 
he says, but I don't think we’re a bad ex- 
ample to the youth of South Africa. I 
don't think they see us that way. I don’t 
think it affects the way people in Mozam- 
bique think about me and it certainly 
doesn't lessen Mandiba ’s authority.” 
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Fast-Ttack ISA 


7.2%* interest + 1.8% bonus 



Just because ISAs (Individual Savings Accounts) wont be available until 1999 doesn’t 
moan you have to watt until then to benefit. . 
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- if you want to invest between £3,000 and £5,000 different rates and bonuses apply. 


Justin Fashanu, Britain’s first openly gay professional 
footballer, hanged himself earlier this month. 
Tobias Jones examines a life full of contradictions 
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The taste of Seattle - Cole Moreton on the coffee 
revolution sweeping Britain's high streets 
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PICTURE OF. THE .WEEK. Lights, camera ... Reflections in Cannes harbour during this week's film festival. Photograph by Brian Harris. To order a prior of this pjcujine (Cx9m)caII0f7l-293 2534 


Week in, week out 


William Hartston reveals the hitherto unsuspected connection between Robin Cook and artificial insemination for koalas 


The sex organs of mice are stunted by a 
chemical compound used in a protective 
coating on human teeth, according to tins 
week’s New Scientist. The same day that 
the disturbing report appeared, there 
came the news . from Australia of the 
birth of the world's first koala conceived 
by artificial insemination. The day before, 
the authorities in Thiwan announced that 
they had baDt an overbead crossing in a 
national park to help Formosan rock 
monkeys to cross a busy road without be-/ 
ing hit by cars, while in Japan the ethics 
committee of the Saitama Medical College ■ 
granted a request for the nation’s .first 
officially sanctioned sex-change operation. 

Meanwhile, in the courtrooms of North 
America, a Canadian dominatrix threat- 
ened to bring the tools of her trade into 
court to prove that her services were no 
more than legal, role-playing' fantasy 
games, and a New Yorker was chmged with 
selling tapes over the Internet .'of partial- 
ly clad women stamping bn snalhainmals.- • 
A man. in Florida, however, was 'told that - 1 
he could not legally offer to swap one of 
his kidneys for a boat; a pest-control com- 
pany in lUcson, Arizona, offered a $50,000 
reward for the person catching a special- . 
ly marked cockroach; French researchers 
■ began a study involving white rats drink- 
ing burgundy, .and American doctors. 


reported that high heels maybe a cause 
of arthritis in womeo. 

1s it hot now blindingly obvious what has 
been going on at the Foreign Office? Do 
not the above items all point unerringly to 
a single conclusion? Do they not completely 
exonerate Robin Cook of all culpability in 
the arms to Africa affair? Because bow can 
we attach any blame to a man who, from 
all the evidence above, must have thought 
the deal was no more than a simple trade 
in film props 1 ! Let me explain..,'. . 

Jususuppose a hastify scribbled sheetof 
A4 paper is pushed into your bulging in- 
tray containing - the words, “export of 
armaments” and “S. Leone?. -Would not 
any foreign Secretary in his rightnrind as- 
sume this was something to.. do with a 
spaghetti western? What the forthcoming 
investigations, will reveal, however, is afar 
more complex tale. 

The “S. Leone" referTedioin the For- 
eign Office documents is noli in &c±, the 
film-maker Sergio Lecrae, but his’ lessee . 
known little sfctef. Sierra (whose mother, 
incidentally, was celebrated in the 1947 
Humphrey Bogart classic The Treasure of 
the Sierra Afadre). Consistently upstaged 
byber brother, Sierra was driven into The 
seediest areas of the film industry. 

When the arms to Africa crisB erupted. 

Foreign Office officials, using an Internet 


search in an attempt to find out the exact 
location of Siena Leone, were led to a web- 
site selling pornographic videos with titles 
such as Vanessa ’s Frog Stomp. 

But who was this Vanessa, star also of 
Vanessa, Topless Destructor, who trampled 
on small animals while wearing stiletto 
heels? The Reuters report of this strange 
foot-fetishistic bestial sadism ends with the 


Would not any Foreign 
Secretary in his right 
blind think Sierra Leone 
had something to do 
with spaghetti westerns? 


words: “They are still looking for the 
women in the videos”, presumably to 
warn them about the potential danger of 
arthritis. They will not easily identify her, 
however, since she has gone to Japan for 
a sex change. Hie Japanese case is indeed 
one of a female-to-male swap. 

But what sort of perverted character 
could possibly want ro purchase such 
videos? 1$ this not exactly the sort of per- 


son who would sell his kidney in order to 
buy a boat to sail to Australia to procure 
more of this type of filth? Because— make 
no mistake about it - Ms Lome is now ply- 
ing her vfle trade in Brisbane, as the arti- 
ficially inseminated koala story makes dear. 
Here are the relevant passages from the 
Reuters report “The problem with arti- 
ficially inseminating a koala was that, like 
the domestic cat, it required the physical 
act of mating to trigger the release of the 
egg from the follicle on the ovary ... semen 
was collected from a male koala using an 
artificial vagina.” Michael McGowan; a re- 
searcher at the University of Queensland, 
said of the resulting birth: “We are confi- 
dent this is a world first as the field of re- 
search is so small/ 1 

Now I don’t know much about the sex 
aids for marsupials industry, but Td wager 
a tidy sum that Siena Leonehas access to 
artificial koala vaginas. It’s just the sort of 
thing a certain type of man vyould give his 
right kidney for. Has there not been a dis- 
turbing silence from the Foreign Office in 
recent weeks on the subject of export 
licences for artificial koala vaginas? 

And what may we expect next from Ms 
Leone? The Thiwanese are already taking 
steps to protect their monkeys from a bes- 
tial remake of Crash, but the news from 
Finance is even worse. Those Burgundy- 


swifting rats are ostensibly part of a study 
to investigate the role played by resveratol, 
a chemical found in grape skins, in pro- 
tecting from blood dots and heart attacks. 
Only last week, however, in a survey in the 
United States 34.8 per cent of adolescent . 
males admitted that either they or tbeir 
partner was drunk or high on drags when 
they last had intercourse. 

The vileness of it all is almost imposahle 
to believe: someone is trying to get rats 
drunk so they will have sex with koalas. No 
wonder the court in Toronto is so worried 
about allowing their dominatrix defendant . 
to bring her equipment into court. “Exhibit 
A, mlud: an artificial koala vagina with 
drunken white rat attached.” The rat it- 
self, of course, can hardly be expected to 
testify after it has been intimidated by the 
threat of having its sex organs bitten by a 
wicked film director with that organ- 
shrivelling coating on her teeth. 

And is that $50,000 cockroach a simple 
prize in a pest-control promotion, as we 
are led to believe? Or is it the specially 
trained animal star of Sierra Leone Pro- 
ductions pic- the prize put up by the FBI 
in an attempt to get the cockroach to tes- 
tify for the prosecution as they build up 
their case against Ms Sierra Leone? 

Robin Cook dearly has a great deal to 
answer for. 
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Walking on water 


Clevedoners have pulled off a 
miracle, with the restoration of 
the ‘most beautiful pier in England’, 
writes Jane Lovatt 


We walked along until we came to plank 28, and there 
was our little romantic tribute. A small brass plaque 
bearing the inscription “Jane Loves Chris". Better than 
a park bench any day and worth every penny of the 
£15 it cost to restore this tiny section of Gevedon Pier, 
in Somerset. 

“The most beautiful pier in England. Its demoli- 
tion would be a tragedy," wrote Sir John Betjeman of 
this delightful structure. Even those with no interest 
in seaside architecture would be bound to agree. Built 
on tall, spindly yet elegant legs, it reminds me of a gan- 
gly stalk, or a newborn Bambi just about to wobble 
into the sea. 

The newly restored pier brings to life completely 
the sleepy yet pretty Victorian resort of Clevedon. 
Unsuspecting visitors are taken by surprise when they 
reach the promenade and see this outstretched walk- 
way of grace and simple beauty reaching into the 
Bristol Channel No wonder local residents were dev- 
astated when it collapsed during load-testing in 
1970. 

Happily, they can now look forward to a joyful day 
for their town when, on 23 May, the pier will be 
reopened, resplendent in its refurbished glory. Great 
celebrations are to take place, the like of which have 


A plane 

ValuJet, the low-fare US airline that suf- 
fered the fatal crash of a DC-9 in the 
Florida Everglades, has been relaunched 
as AirTran. Ntf-frills flights through At- 
lanta link cities such as Boston, New 
York and Washington DC with Orlando, 
New Orleans and Dallas. New York-Dal- 
las costs $105 (£65) one-way if you book 
three days in advance; the Boston- 
Pbiladelphia short hop is $42 (£26) if 
booked 14 days in advance. Call 001 770 
994 8258 for bookings from the UK. 


not been seen in Gevedon since the pier was first 
opened on Easter Sunday 1869. This time the man cut- 
ting the ribbon will be Sir Charles Elton, whose great- 
great-grandfather built tire pier. 

Thousands turned out to witness the first opening 
and enjoy the general holiday granted in the pier's hon- 
our. A spectacular procession wound its way through 
the town and on to the promenade. Five hundred 
children sang a p salm, the First Somerset Artillery 
fired a cannon volley and a massed band played the 
National Anthem. 

For 20 years the pier provided a new fast route to 
South Whies, until the railways took over. Later it 
became an important embarkation point for excursion 
ships, notably tire Waverley paddle steamer, Britan- 


nia, which still has strong connections with the pier. 

Qevedon flourished as a seaside resort, and the {tier 
continued to be a great attraction as well as a source 
of local pride and pleasure. All was going swimmingly 
until 1970, when the two end spans collapsed. Clearly 
demolition was unthinkable - the pier was just too 
lovely. So in 1972 the Gevedon Pier Preservation Trust 
was set up. Gevedonians, passionate about their 
precious planks, got together and threw themselves 
into fundraising. English Heritage, the National Her- 
itage Memorial Fund and the National Lottery have 
given major sums; other donations have come from 
pier fans such as myself and my boyfriend, who spon- 
sored part of a plank. 

Much of the £3m required to rebuild this grade 


Promenade restored: Qevedon pier in the 1890s, 
left; and back in fully functioning order today 

Main photograph: Tam Pifeton 

two listed bailding, however, has come from the pro- 
ceeds of local events such as beach barbecues* spon- 
sored walks and fishing marathons. No wonder 
Gevedonians are so proud that their beloved pier, 
which was partially reopened in 1989. is now just as 
it used to be. 

“The original weather shelters and the pagoda are' 
back in place,” says Ivor Ashford, the present-day pier- 
master. “A lot of dedication and hard work have gone 
into this project, and we in Qevedon are very excited 
about 23 May. We are going to try to recreate the orig- 
inal opening ceremony as closely as possible, and we 
hope that visitors will wear Victorian dress if they can. 
A striped bathing suit and a straw hat would be 
perfect.” 

So if you're looking for a truly English seaside trip 
to enliven your bank holiday weekend, head for Geve- 
don, 20 minutes’ drive from Bristol Proceedings kick 
off at 1030am with a procession along the beach led 
by the Plymouth Regiment Royal Marine band. Sir 
Charles Elton, accompanied by the world-famous 
bowler David Bryant OBE, who is a local resident, will 
declare the pier open, and there wfll be four sailings 
by the Britannia. 

There will also be wing-walking, an air display, an 
air/sea rescue demonstration, street entertainment 
galore - and. to round it off, a magnificent firework 
display which you can enjoy from the deck of the Bri- 
tannia or from the pier. A grand day out, especially 
if washed down with lots of Somerset rider. And don’t 
forget to look out for our plaque while you’re there. 


A train 

Summer officially begins on Britain’s 
railways next weekend. As The Indepen- 
dent has reported. Virgin’s west coast 
service is being challenged by other op- 
erators offering slower trains but cheap- 


CHECK 
I N 


er fares. North Western Trains, running 
from 25 May from Manchester. 
Rochdale and Blackpool to Euston, may 
offer a walk-on fare of £10 single from 
Manchester to the capital £15 from 
Blackpool - plus a 34 per cent reduction 
to railcard holders. Between Birming- 
ham and London, SHveriink County will 
offer a day return fare of £14.90 on off- 
peak trains from 31 May. 


A boat 

Before you board chat Brittany Ferry 
from Plymouth to Roscoff, call in at the 
port’s new National Marine Aquarium 
(01752 600301). It is open from 10am to 
6pm; adults £5.99, children £3.99. 

A room 

The same ferry is being used by the 
British Museum Traveller (0171-323 
8895) to investigate the Arthurian 
Legend. It takes in Somerset and Brit- 
tany, plus “the Chateau of Comper-en- 
Broceliande, a shell built by Merlin to 
hide the crystal castle built for Vivien, 
the Lady of the Lake” The six-day tour 
departs 3 August, cost £675. 

A meal 

“Greek home cooking can be wonderful. 


and the tourism authorities have recently 
taken a laudable, if long overdue, initia- 
tive to persuade restaurants and tavernas 
to reinvent it. Please boycott any self- 
service establishment you find; the whole 
fast-food and self-service culture is so 
obviously the antithesis of everything the 
Greek experience offers that such enter- 
prises should be strangled at birth’' - 
Colin Murison Small in the Hidden 
Greece (0281-766 7868) programme 
notes for this summer. 

A drink 

The Biggies Bar, which takes its name 
from Captain WE Johns’s aviation hero, 
is just the place to steady your nerves be- 
fore a flight from Lydd International 
Airport in Kent Your destination is like- 
ly to be Le Tbuquet, the only route 


served by Sky-Trek Airlines (01797 
320000), standard return fare, £69.90. 

A week from now ... 

... the first Milan flight will take off from 
Stansted with Go (0845 60 54321), 

British Airways' low-cost airline - fare 
£100 return. Go will also go to Rome 
(from next Friday) and Copenhagen 
(from 5 June). Next week’s Time Off will 
offer a guide to 48 hours in Milan. 

A month from now ... 

... the traditional ceremony to mark the 
boundary of Linlithgow takes place in 
the Royal Burgh, beginning at 5am. If 
you book two weeks in advance an Apex 
return from London costs £49. Save £8 
by booking one ticket to Edinburgh and 
a separate one to Linlithgow. 


CALDER 


Canaircraft be struck by lightning? 
Yes!, thundered our postbag. 

In lit week’s column Time Offs 
editor, Harriet O’Brien, wrote 
that she’d been assured planes 
were safe from lightning strikes be- 


earffh Ahnostimmedialely.phone 
lines crackled and e-nta3ssparired. 

■ *Of course aircraft can be 

ly lightning ”, writes NOOPM . 

W Foster of Cambridgesjm^ 3 

■ member of the Royal Aeronautical 
Society. Hugh dcLacpof Jpswidt 
corrects the widespread miscon- 
ception that all lighming travels 
from the dgr down to die Earth: “In 

. fee* g lightning strike can occur be- ' 
tween airy two points in the atmo- i 
sphere where a sufficiently high 
potential difference has buflf up, 
and many H ghtnirig discharges 
take place from . cloud to doud 
(“sheet” Egfctning). Itis qtritqgxjs- • 
able for an aircraft near such apot- 

■ en tial difference to be Struck fay . 
Hgh tning; the sharp edges ontair- 
craftstructurestend focooceotrate 
an eledric field and provide a'fcref- ' 
erential path for the cSschatgg ” 

So what are the Hkety conse- 
quences? Could passengers be ' 
fried? Mr Foster again: “Baceptin 
the case of total .toss,; harm to 
occupants isvirtuaDypon-eaistent 
as they axe protected by the same' 
prin c ip le which pr otects caroccu- 
pants from- lightning, where the 
surrounding metal structure acts 
as a Faraday cage.” 

Harriet did not look thrilled 
when I showed her the line about 
“totaHoss". Several pilots, present 
. and past, joined the debate. From 
Redhfll, Geoff Allan reports: “I was 
captain of an aircraft struck by 
li ghtning while descending into 
Bergen. We lost our navigation aids 
and bompass system and relied on 
. radar to get os in ...” Mr Allan 
says, however, that lightning strikes 
- are now relatively rare - “not be- 
cause there is less lightning, but be- 
cause modern aircraft spend most 
of their time above clouds”. 

In the Fifties, writes a former 
pilot signing himself only “John”, 
the risks were higher “Twice in one 
week I was flying at night in a Lin- 
coln, an unproved version of the 
Lancaster bomber. On the first oc- 
casion, over the Bay of Biscay, the 
damage consisted of a hole in tbe- 
starboai 1 *! wing leading edge, large 
enough for the crew chief to get 
his head in (after we had landed), 
and the radio aerials were burnt 
off Later, over the North Sea, the 
rear gun turret was struck: the 
cone-shaped flash eliminators on 
the machine guns were left droop- 
ing like melted candles.” 

Tbm Dewis of POwys says that 
in a flying career of almost 40 years 
he had “more strikes than I would 
like to count. One was a case of 
bafl-lightnmg, where a ball of ap- 
parent fire rolled through the cab- 
in.” Mr Dewis helpfully adds how 
you will know if you are in a plane 
caught in a thunderstorm and 
don’t happen to see that ball of 
lightning roll past: “You may hear 
a hollow-sounding bump, followed 
by aslight smell of ozone. You’ve 
had a li ghtning strike! That's afl.” 

Not quite all, writes Ronald 
Savage of Liverpool “On our 
round-the-world tour in 1992, 
upon leaving Tokyo on a United 
Airlines DC10 we had just entered 
the clouds when there was a bell 
of a crack and flash shaking the air- 
craft somewhat (me with crossed 
legs). The pilot then confirmed we 
had been struck, but as there was 
no damage we could continue our 
flight to Bangkok.” 

Back to Harriet’s fear of flying 
course; Mr Foster signs off with a 
PS: “Frozen chickens are not fired 
into test engines; dead ernes yes, but 
not frozen. Live birds in the sky 
may be bloody cold, but they are 
not stiff and solid.” And the semi- 
anonymous John offers an equally 
chilling postscript: “My best wishes 
to Harriet. I was going to mention 
that some years later I was one of 
only two survivors in a mid-air col- 
lision of two jets in cloud - but I 
don’t want to scare her." 


THE COOLEST PL ACES TO BE THIS SUMMER. 
LISBON, HAVANA AND INSIDE THE VOLVO V40. 


The VoJvo V40 has ak conditioning as standard From £16,1 56 to £24355. 

VDLVaAUJ) YOU CAN BELIEVE W. 
CaH 0800 100 140 for a free video. 
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Modern Japan is ugly. Before going there I had seen photographs 
of the cheny blossom, the kimonos and the Kabukt theatre, and 
1 had a love for the exquisite ceramics and the purity of design. 
But in Tokyo what impressed me most were the concrete and 
frosted glass, the skies darkened by skeins of cables and the brand- 
new reproductions of ancient monuments. 

I left Tokyo and travelled. Kyoto, Okayama, Osaka, Nagasaki 
- the sameness stamped them all. Dissatisfied, I wondered what 
had happened to the poetry of Japan. Had it all been buried in 
concrete? At the time I was reading a book by an American, Alex 
Kerr, who wrote about an 18th-century thatched house he had lived 
in during the Seventies, in a Shangri-La. high in the mountains of 
the Iya valley. The house was called Chiiori - House of the Flute. 
It sounded so idyllic, so different from anything else I had seen 
in Japan, that I decided to go there. 

With my limited Japanese and my guidebook maps, it took two 
days to find Chiiori The first night I spent out in the countryside 
. .’I in a Buddhist temple that doubled as a youth hostel. It was shut 
when I arrived, as it was a festival day, butl managed to persuade 
the monks to let me stay the night The best part of the exper- 
ience was the large, rectangular wooden bath made of scented pine. 
Steeping myself in the deep, hot water was pure heaven. 

I spent most of the following day getting on the wrong trains 
and retracing my steps, but I was fixed on the idea of getting to 
Chiiori, and the more impossible it seemed, the more determined 
I was to get there. I asked everyone I met whether they knew the 
place, and showed them a crumpled piece of paper with ** Chi- 
iori" written on it. They all looked blank, until at last a bus driver 
took the paper in his white-gloved hand and nodded. I was cm 
my way. It was late afternoon when I boarded the bus at Ikeda; 
at last I had a sense that I was on the brink of uncovering some- 
thing r eal, something beautiful, in modem Japan. 

The bus trundled along a mountain path, over a bridge and 
up into' the. Iya valley. The window framed a panorama of hills 
tufted with pines, broken by the occasional burst of cheny blos- 
som and the distant, jade-green river below, with mists coming 
out of the deep throat of the gorge. All this was what I had hoped 
for, yearned for. Tbkyo was a million light years away. 

TWo horns later we reached a fork in the road and the driver 
told me to get off and take the right-hand fork up the mountain. 
Abandoned vans and cars lined this road and I contemplated spend- 
ing the night in one of them if a hotel did not miraculously pre- 
sent itself. A truck approached and I hitched a lift with two country 
gh-te in starched white bonnets. Eventually the truck stopped 
abruptly and the driver pointed foa half-hidden thatched roof below 
us. “House,” he said, m faltering English. 

A narrow path between the fields led to a squat, one-storey 
house topped by a stupendous roof, the re th a t c h i n g of which had 
cost the owner such a fortune that he had moved out and aban- 
doned Chiiori. There it stood, empty, with sKcfing paper doors 
slightly ajar and a pair of slippers on a stone. I changed into the 
sHppers and slipped into the house. 1 could see, even in the engulf- 
ing darkness, that it was beautiful. The polished wooden floors 


Inside the giant 


House in the 
rising sun 

In a mystical cottage in a hidden valley, Deborah Nash 
discovered a Japan she thought had gone for ever 


Getftig there: 

Brffeli Airways (0345 22211 1) has lust launched Bs bed fare 
ewr to Osaka urTdiyo, a Wbdd Off® ot £299 return. This is 
vald for travel in June and must be bodad by 10 June. AH 
ffippon Always has responded with some goad-value fares . .. 

toarangaotJapaiesedesanattonsfcrE298raturn. ft 

Getting sfXMJtriKt: one of the best travel deals on the , « 

planetls a sewn-day Japan Rail Pass, •»** ",/ , " 

awflable lor £136. including bookteglee. 
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Getfisg taforaafira: 

Japanese National Tourist 
Organisation: 5tti Hoof, 20 SavSe 
flew, London W1X 1A£ (0171-734 
9638). And sae The Independent's 
Japan report on 27 May. . 
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Japan still exists -if you know where to go Photographs: Thomas Hoepker/Magpum (above): Jean Mulatier /Frank Spooner Pictures 


gleamed. A kettle hung above a sunken hearth. There was no furn- 
iture, just some baskets containing coal, a couple of lamps and 
a stick sculpture in an alcove. 

Outride, the rain fell. For the first time in my life I really lis- 
tened to that rain, to the different sound it made as it fell on earth, 
on rock and on pines. Chiiori overlooked pine trees, and beyond 
them a mist spotted with occasional fairy lights - the lights of cars 
in the valley below. Just as I was trying to plug the lights in, a middle- 
aged man , who I later learnt was a neighbour, arrived on the scene. 
1 asked in mime whether I could stay the night and he agreed. He 
repeated the name “Chuori” reverently, as though it were a prayer. 
He brought out blankets from the back cupboard, switched on the 
lights, got a fire going and filled the kettle with water. Then he left. 

1 turned to the book that bad led me here, Lost Japan , and 
delighted in reading about the house that I was now sitting in, 
wrapped up in blankets. I read about Alex Kerr’s discovery there 
of a young girl's diary. Sbe had lived in Chiiori with her grand- 
parents during the Fifties and had found the poverty and gloom 
of the lya valley too much. When she was 18 the diary stopped; 
she had run away to the city. On the door the grandparents pasted 
a paper charm in the hope that she might come back some day. 
The paper charm was still there, and I felt a tangible link with 
the history of the bouse; I had made the journey in reverse, escap- 
ing tbe harsh neon lights of the city to take refuge in Chiiori. 

I woke up early next day, swept the floor, which was coaled 
in floating ash from the fire, and began my trip down the moan- 
tain. I bailed a lift from a young worker who spoke some Eng- 
lish. It turned out that he knew Alex Kerr, and indeed was men- 
tioned frequently in his book as the boy who loved digging, and 
who had helped thatch Chbori’s roof. He was now a construc- 
tion worker and had travelled all over the world, digging tunnels. 
He dropped me off at the bus stop and gave me a canned drink 
of hot coffee from the vending machine. It was slQl raining. 

At 8am the bus appeared, with the same driver from the night 
before. I arrived back at Ikeda reeking of smoke, damp and wood, 
and the waitress in the station cafe crinkled her nose as I ordered 
my slap-up meal of coffee, two slices of toast and egg on bean- 
sprouts. 1 sat back, content Now 1 could really say I'd seen Japan. 


British Airways has announced the best-ever deal 
to Tokyo and back — £300 return. Simon Calder 
recommends the ultimate urban experience 


-■ “Newrtnistad^jwcanv^acrcBS 

in under-as hour,” a resident of Rio 
once warned me. She would place 
complete metropolitan faith in Tokyo: 
by some measures, the Japanese cap- 
ital calends for 300 miles, to embrace 
Osaka in the world’s greatest meg*" 
lopolis. Even the most hardened dty- 
dweflercould find that scaiy-untH you 
find yonrsetf swept-aloog in the swell 
of humanity singing through the city 


i> after youTike no other city. 


The' challenge is to decipher it 

After several visits, I realised that the 

code is absurdly ample: a circular rail- 
way caDeriYamanote. Unlike London's 
Circle Line, the Yamanote is elevated. 
- Thke a couple of circuits to assess the 
dty, and gasp at the staggering scale 
of Tbkyo. 

The security derives from the ease 
with which the dty breaks down into 
small, manageable chunks. Around 
each Yamanote Line station dusters a 
community to be explored with safety. 


As with the alphabet, each of the 26 
components is pleasingly distinct. 

And if yon begin alphabetically at 
Akfliabara, you’ll start small, too. The 
first station north of the main Tokyo 
statkm gives access to a jumble of elec- 
tronics shops furiously selling devices 
at prices that would put Dixon’s out of 
bittiness (with the pound strong against 
the yen, the temptation to exceed 
your £145 duty-free allowance will be 
a problem). A bit beyond tbe exces- 
sively bright lights, you can pace down 
intriguing arcades where commerce 
simmers more sedately, and where the 
neon is softened by an elegant crimson 
arc indicating a Buddhist shrine. 

Board another anticlockwise tram 
to Ikebukuro, Tokyo’s closest trendy 
approximation' to Camden (though 
the north London district has fewer tall 
buildings and, in my experience, not a 
single “capsule hotel”). If you were 
looking for some sort of edge in the 
Japanese capital, yon might find it 
hoe. Wander around Rio wearing a 
bemused expression, and you are 


almost bound to be robbed; try the 
same in Tbkyo, and you are certain to 
be helped. Should you know exactly 
where you are going, smiling young 
people on street comers will hand you 
small packets of paper tissues. This is 
not an ancient tradition of hospitality 
but a marketing technique; like most 
of the available surfaces in Tbkyo, the 

wrapper carry advertising. 

That the Japanese capital is like 
nowhere else on earth becomes con- 
firmed if you stay on the Yamanote to 

Shinjuku^and track down the Number 

One Building of the Metropolitan 
Government Office -which has a free 
viewing-platform on the 45th floor. 

In wilful defiance of the tectonic 
plates that creak beneath Tokyo’s sur- 
face, Shinjuku is an exercise in elev- 
ation. Skyscrapers crowd the fore- 
ground, causing eddies in the sea of 
h umani ty that washes around their 
bases. Yet even at ground level you do 
not feel like a humble electron on a 
giant rircuil board. You probably feel 
like a walk. 


How about a stroll across Tbkyo, at 
' least the central core as defined by the 
Yamanote Line? The journey could 
take most of the afternoon and 
evening. You may pause to spectate at 
Octopus Army in Harajukn, a shop 
where wayward Japanese youths 
express their uniform desire for indi- 
viduality. Then wander through -the 
serene cemetery of Apyama. 

As the sun slides through tbe beat 
haze towards where the horizon once 
- lay, you can stumble down into Rop- 
pongi, Tbkyo's stab at Soho sleaze_The 
first two ingredients of the sex/drugs/ 
roddn’ran redpe for indulgence appear 
to have eluded the Japanese, giving 
Roppongi a wholesomeness that the 
note-perfect Beatles tribute bands can 
only reinforce. In Rio, the later it gets, 
the more the temperature and tendon 
rise. Nightfall in the Japanese capital 
calms the dty and eases the heat A 
breeze drifts in from Tbkyo Bay, the 
flickering fades and the skyline settles 
into a fixed constellation of electric 
light May it never be switched off 
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First stop, tihe EfffeJ tower ... 
Paris can be child-friendly, 
as long as you pick the right spots 

Photograph: Geraint lewis 
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Ah, romantic Parrs ... but this time with children. 
Don't panic, Margaret St John provides an 
essential guide, from fun trips to kids' cuisine 


Many parents will be under merciless 
pressure this summer to stump up for a trip 
to Disneyland, Paris. But while their atten- 
tion is firmly on the first half of this con- 
struction. the crafty mum or dad will slip 
in an element of the real-life theme park 
that is Paris. 

However, you must be well-organised 
and prepared for compromises. Here is a 
list of what our children love to do and 
what we are happy to trot along with - in 
good weather and bad - always trying to 
keep costs down. 

If it's sunny, I suggest you go immed- 
iately to the Eiffel tower. The problem is 
the queues: the round-trip to the top can 
take three hours. Do you really want to go 
up, when pollution and smog obscure the 
view? No child I know has ever asked to go 
to the top a second time. It's tricky, but if 
you can manage to persuade your children 
to go for a boat ride cm the Seine when they 
have bud their photograph taken below the 
Eiffel tower, I think you will have engi- 


neered the right derision (cost 20F to 57F, 
depending on how high you go). 

For the boat trip, you can walk to the 
bateaux-mouches at the Pont d’ Alma, pass- 
ing by the flame above the underpass 
where the most famous car accident in his- 
tory took place and glancing at the bizarre 
and touching messages left there for 
Princess Diana and Dodi Fayed. You can 
catch up on the Latest conspiracy theories 
carved into the wall, as the City of Paris 
hasn't decided what to do with this 
makeshift shrine (originally a gift tn the city 
from US citizens). 

The boat trip is fun. It goes around the 
lie de la Cite, so you get an excellent view 
of Notre Dame. At 40F for an adult and 
20F per child, it is good value. There are 
no refreshments on board, so first pop into 
a bakery for patisseries and a supermarket 
for drinks. 

After the boat trip, try w alking up the 
avenue Marceau to the Are de Triorrrphe 
- again, you may have difficulty avoiding 


going up to the lop, but at least the queues 
aren’t bad (35F). Back along the Champs 
Etys6cs to the Tu3eries gardens, with its 
small playground and cafi. Go a little far- 
ther and you can take in the Pyramid at the 
Louvre. (The Louvre itself is a bit amb- 
itious if you’re on a tight schedule.) 

Now reward the children by taking them 
to die fabulous enclosed playground in the 
Luxembourg Gardens. It galls me to pay 
13F per child and infuriates me that I have 
to pay 7F to watch them, but with my cup 
of delicious coffee from the food stall 
nearby, and the best loos in Paris for 2JS0F 
per person, I enjoy my people-watching 
time there. 

When I ask friends where they take 
their children for an evening meal in Paris, 
there is always an embarrassed admission 
that the place that works best is Hippo- 
potamus. This chain does good food for 
children (menu, plus drink, balloon, 
colouring pencils and booklet, is 50F) and 
reasonable food for the oldies. Two other 


chains worth trying are Chez L£on and 
Bistro Remain. Unfortunately, though, 
Paris is not Italy; only extremely well- 
behaved children are welcome in restau- 
rants. It is only outside Paris that you see 
children out with the family enjoying 
their food. 

But what if it's raining? Paris seems to 
have its own particular type. There are no 
quick showers - it rains heavily for days. 
Last May and Jane were particularly bad, 
so be prepared. 

I would suggest a first stop at the 
Mus6e cTOrsay. Children are a positive 
advantage here, as a lady patrols the 
queue plucking out worthy families to.be 
brought to the head of it. And in one of 
the most civilised gestures towards fami- 
lies anywhere, there is no entry charge for 
those under 18 (adults 40F). 

The building itself, a converted railway 
station, is a treat The Impressionist art 
does seem a bit squashed, but Degas’s bal- 
let dancers are always a hit with little girls. 


And if you have seen Bean : The Ultimate 
Disaster Movie, you can play a game of find- 
ing the painting of Whistler’s mother. A 
snack at the cafd behind the clock is 
worthwhile. 

My children enjoyed the Magic museum 
in the Marais (11 Rue St Paul, Mdtro St 
Paul, 45F per adult, 30F per child) but I 
found it disappointing. The Picasso 
museum, ou the other hand, was a delight 
(rue Thorigny, Mitro St Raul, adults 40F, 
children 30F). Visitors wander through a 
refurbished merchant's house seeing how 
the artist's style developed oyer the yeati. 

The home of Victor Hugo (entrance 
I7F) in the stunning place des Vosges is 
also small enough not to be thought “bor- 
ing”. For older children, try the fascinat- 
ing catacombs (under Mftro Denfert- 
Rochereau) and the wax museum (Mus6e 
Grevin, bWd Montmartre, Metro Rue 
Montmartre). 

Parisians love puppet shows, and 
although in French, the stories are easy to 


fbflowafidaudjeDcepartk^^ 
aged. The Lnxembooig Gardens theatre is • 
covered, so you can escape' the rain for - 
about 50 minutes (231? per person, two 
shows every afteinocm, except school days). 

There are lots of other activities (The ; 
Science Museum at La Villette and 
Aquaboulevard, a giant hi-tech swimming- . 
pool complex) but frequently they are in 
the less picturesque parts of Paris, which 
I don’t think are worth the detour.if you 
are in the city for a short break. The boat 
trip can also be done in the rain because 
hiscovered. 


Euroscar (0345 303030) has a special car- 
riage for families, with tables for picnics and 
games. Baby -changing faciMes are excellent. 
Use the lift at Waterloo; it's awkward on the 
escalators with children and buggies. In Paris, 
cheerful men help you on to the train. At 
Waterloo there is a £5 charge fix' this. Bik a 
comet of Mitro tickets at Waterloo; queues 
are long in Parts. 
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Self Catering UK 


Cotswolds 


Pets Welcome 


HOSEASONS 


/DISCOUNTS FOR 
j COUPLES 
I / PETS GO FREE 
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The Bay Tree 


Bull * * priwie house far ESnbctl 
r< OwceDor iha fastnac buMof 
askew buHifiil hold nd 
rctUunun 


Tbe mni winufae khehen xno 
dusk: Eaglite dwa with a modem 
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Kagusk nammi ram l The Bay fi-te Hard 

■I bcsiedla fheCottmUg I Sheep Street, Bertord, 
Henaeifag 1138052977 1 Oxfordshire 0X18 4LW 


i far s poop bretbare 


Tfcfc 01993 *22791 


Ireland 


IRISH COTTAGES 




(APRIL AND MAY* 

Code, tony, Gatway , nave, Bare. 
Ifanfcfc. wfcfctow. wata-fom, 
(MMIWost, DoocsaL 
OacnMIS FOR 2 PBBDK 


Northumbria 


The Peak District 


Late Availability 


SUPERS COTTAGES Notftumtofa. "PEAK COTTAGES." Ouaftty ate 
YAJatea, Lakes, Peaks. Sykes accom In Dgrtryahfre Oates » 
Cottages 01244 345700 Peaks. Brochure 01 142 B2U777. 


Scotland 


Pembrokeshire 


Special Offers 
at selected Brook Hotels 


SI DAVIDS, Pannhousa. SOI 
Catering. Sips 6- Near coast prih- 
Ult 01437720883. 

NEWPORT Romantic cotta ga by 
am Vacancies throughout sea- 
son. Tut 0171 603 9616. 


SHAMROCK Consgas, 280 sefacl 
tmavtduai cottages In superb 
locations. Disc Fares. AITO. Col 
Bro 01823 B81 060 


STEAL AWAY AND HIDE treat the 
raid. Cash* House HotaL Con- 
nemara, Co. Qefarey. 7W: 
<0035399)31001. Fax 31007. 


Haafaridted cottages 

duougboar Britain. 
Coastal and o o un t i y si dc. 
Free colour broefaine. 


Phone 01502 502 ciO; 

GJiti 


Holidays Afloat UK 



DUBLIN CITY, B A B, en suits. TV, 


hotmiy atmoqYwre. CHy centre 
2k, car part. 003S31 B692506L 


IRISH COUNTRY HOLIDAYS toil 
can dtooae from over 200 
dafBMUeooagaa. Abo, touring, 
boating and horse drawn care- 
wms, SpacW tony dfacounte. For 
your free brochure 000*01502 
S606BS (2* Ira). 


BRITAIN'S BEST Self Drive Nw- 
rowboM HoDdaye. Widest dtofca. 
Begkmars very welcome. TW 
01909610007. 

LAZY DAYS 100 ETB nded cansl 
beats. Brochure 0101 4452909. 


LOVELY COTSWOLDS COT- 
TAGES. 1996 lufl colour 
brochure. Phono notril 01766 
706212 


Channel Islands 


BRIDGE A SCRABBLE WEEK- 


ENDS. Bgiir, mouubiol Arcbawol- 
ocy, Rural Surprises A Cultural 
Herit age W eefcands. ACORN 
ACTTVITIES 01432 B30063 
PAINTMG 6 POTtHW HOLIDAYS, 
Gourmet Cooking, Crafts, Pho- 
tography. DacoreDve Interiors, 
Woodwork and Garden Design 
Weekends. ACORN ACTIVITIES 


JERSEY BOOK Direct and save 
Ore, 40 pages of hotels to suit 
every need by sea a air. Call 
Mend Sun Dir ad Res; 01703 
368311 & Brochure 01703 
B28368. we gureamee you can't 
buy cheapen 

JERSEY BOOK DIRECT and save 
EEC's. 40 pages tri hoteta (O suit 
every need. &H hdand Sun Direct 
Res; 01703 826311 2«hr 

Brochure Line 01703 828386 l 
We guarantee you cant buy 
cheaper. 


CONYGREE Gres Hotel, Wngham. 
w Stow-onlfteWcld. Enthusias- 
tic new owners offer log Area, 
ptssoe & qulat Bid IriemBy service 
In their 17 th C Cotewoid stone 
tarmhouae. TO ceiebreu our 
recent rated of 2 AAroaaOwand 
a 72 % quoAtf award wears offSF- 
fag D 8 &B « 130 or CSS. For 


AVAIL HAY 23, one week only. Wyi- 
He Wtusthm wefl equfaped cot- 
tage. 01789 720800. 



Heart Of England 


OASTHOUSE and conwerlad 18 di 
Century home. Sip 2-3 In unepoHt 

ftantadstdre. 01591 67094S 

HB1EE Banned eat- 
tage In plchireaque vfllagB. Sips 
4/8. Summer dates available, 
bout fiaHng by arc 0l8M 672SJ 4, 
COSY STONE COTTAGE fa 10 
acres gard e nMoodtend. Oddoor 

poaL croqueL tennfa. CbL brech 

A faurist mmp tel 01589 780843. 


Activity Holidays 


GOLF FOT BEGWIERS, TtertB tar 
Improvers, Ltaan to Drive, Motor 


Cycle TmMog. Urn to Smtm. 

/Earn activities 01432 


SUFFOLK CYCLE BREAKS. Qual- 
ity hoNdays aWi M bafltup. 
Wfands or longer. Brech; 01449 
721555 

WALKING A CYCLING HOLIDAYS, 
Wftffi*. Survival, Dry 
Waiting Weekends. AOORN 
Acnvms 01432 930093. 

sailing «, windsurfing holi- 
days, Write water Ratting, 

Canoeing. Scuba Dhring, SAig 
1 WntenkGM. ACORN ACTM- 


Devon & Cornwall 


Cornish Traditional 
Cottages 


Sdf-caierinp tfrxupes 
on both cnafli 
ofCbmwdl 

laid on Sdfty ^ 

For your FREE brochure 

WOVE 

0990 134967 



Devon & Cornwall 


Lovely houses and apartments 




coast or country 


* Ra Ifav Caber Nadra * 
rreWLKBSlEHOLDAYS 

0129722925 

N Rn Sted. Saan Ora 002 BA 
Taunri Bawd ktspadBcT 


Dorset 


BOURNEMOUTH. OuM country 
Use style ha sports fei superb 
town centre loc. No ch ildren. 
Open afl yt 01 202 29877S 


IDYLLIC RURAL HOL COTTAGES 
h urapoH couitryNds aval now. 
W 0126 B B6D668 for brae. 


FR6E COLOUR GUIDE fa me 600 
bast vahre cotMflaB M Devon 


101271)379322 

DEVON SpeeteUste. Choose tram 
ov er 430 COCagBlL 01455 652505 
njC202) 

DEVON CONNECTION: knury 
houses, cottagea. TM.-01 546 580 
98*. 

CORNWALL AND DEVON 300 cor- 
teges throughout £0176® 
280711- 

FOWEY / POLflUAN Gharmfaa 
waterokte cottages, Superb 
views. Central ltatefag> Ding hies 
avnHaWa. Pots watooms. 01579 


DEVON SpecMIats. Choose rnfat 
over 430 conages. 01458 952505 
(UC202) 

SAICOUBE nr baa at Grt see 
views, Ige gdn. 3 ad) properties. 
Spa 480.01530248400. 

WONDERFUL CORNISH COT- 
TAGES. 1W8 beat swrtafl notour 
brocten. 017GB 702201. 

CORNISH COUNTRY MANOR. 
Endrenring Ikmar VaBsy. 3nts 
db6b an auto E98. 01 822 832W2. 

PORT SCATHO CORNWALL Vfc 
cottage. Sips 4. Sato bea ch e s . 
N.I coast AvaSstes IbB SHpe 
Jtdy. 01 872 580573. 

8TUVES OvanoeUng haitxxir. Spa- 
ctoas 3 badrm epL Sips Sul 
Free parting. No aiuMna/pea. 
Most dates anO. 01736 7S6 6S7. 

S W DEVON, Dartmoor Condon- 
abto Rated courtyard cottage In 
oeacsful wounds of medaval 


18TH C CONVERTED lam cot. 
tags*. Superb Indoor pool com- 
plex. gym, fa OeeutSuJ Marah- 
wood volt. 3 mis Hr coast 01207 


Isle ofWi^ht 


MAY SPECIAL 
3 olffats firun £®9 

Bod, breaUJN and everang mrel 
Large scafiuiH bald, 
e nte rta ament, indoor pool 

fteRuvi mma 

•FREE CAR PERKY* 
Sandringham Hold 
Seatrom San down Isfc of ^ehl 
■fit 0f<«? 4dMi5S 
Spring Beak Holiday 
3 nights £119 


The Lake District 


MILLER HOWE 

Hotel and Restaurant 
Windermere 
It’s not Just oar view . . . 
The Dhmrf has iSffkuhy 


ajatatg up tout amt/mg la 
march moot flot-c i iww aver 
Lake Wbhlomm' 

RESTAURANT OF THE 
TEAR 

Take a break mth tntdUon 
For nscrvationsAuochure 


SUPERB DORSET COTTAGES. 
1986 colour brochure. Phone 
now U 01756702204. 


mmm m 



Hortionlshlnt - TTw Manor of Grovea Gott and Country Club RDCCDK 
High Wycti, Sawbiidgowofth, near Bishops Stortford, Herts. £. 

Telephone; 01279 600777 IR^ILLO 

Set fn )50 acres at ro&ng covntrysidB wtttl It's awn charrvkmshlp gntf oourve and tennis oaurt the 
Manor of Groms Hotel exudes a teeing at the elegance of gracious Bring of days gone by. 
HstMd House, Duxtord Air Museum and Mount Fttctet Castle are all nearby. 

Special Golfing Breaks amBabto from Sunday 24th Map until Sunday Slat May 


•price per person, halfboard £45.00 - SS2lSf«nu»^»-d 


Berkshire - MUtwaters Hotel 
London Road, Newbury, Berkshire 
Telephone: 01635 528838 

On (he ouoMrs of NewOuy (Ms Gaorglari Molar's housa located on a rtvar bank prorictes tfw pariM 
base from which to tour Oxford, Windsor and Winchester an of which are within one hour’s dries of 
the hotel, if you are with the terrify, Lagotand and HJghdere Caste are easy to reach. 

Offer price per person, half board £35.00 - Normal price £45 


Warwickshire - Marston Perm Hotel 
Bodymoor Heath, Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire (near Birmingham) 
Telephone: 01827 872133 

Marion (term Hotri to Jr«t 30 rrinutes fiwn tea centre of BfanfagtranL yrt b sal In 9 acres of grourate 
ki Warwickshire co untrysds. Bring the chlldran away for the weekend and enloy reduced rates at 
Uvmrorth Snowdome, Drayton Manor Lrisum Pork and Kingsbury Water Park. Cadbury's Mtorfd and 
The Marions) Motorcycle Museum ana riso cta» by. 

Offer price per person, half board £35.00 - Norma! price £39.50 


-CMUren under terafte stay ftoe ff attanfag ttmlr parents room 
Ofllsre based on (wo people sttarteg a twfh or double room, and are per person. 
AB often subfact to avaSab/atjf, WWW bom 22nd May - 31 if May. 
for morm bjform xU on on the other Brook Hptete piooao tofophono 

0800 435165 


FILL YOUR HOLIDAY COTTAGE, 
VILLA OR APARTMENT VACANCIES. 


SEDLESCOMBE. Bddwsfl Hotel, 
Barite. 1600 TUdor Manx. 2 right 
brics Cl 02pp oesa 3rd nt aeeom 
tree, pay £30 only for dfanar A 
breakfast. —AAA 6 RAC resL 
award 91-07.01424 870263. 

EASTBOURttE S/C bungalow twW 
downs 6 san. CM. 9ps 4. Views. 
Dogs welcome. From CiSOpw: 
01883 822900 Q132B 722395. 


EASY REACH BRIGHTON. WWI- 
equlpped house sleeps 10-12. 
Log nres. Pool, sauna, fa cuzaJ 
SUL Also another three houses. 2 
righto to long stqiL Tat 01323 911 
B40 


Last year over a quarter of a million Independent and 
Independent On Sunday readers stayed on boGday 
in a rented villa, flat or cottage. 



For only £4.70 per fa* or £4.11 per line If both Saturday and Sunday are booked (Inc VAT) 


BRIGHTON & HOVE. Eastbourne 
u CHctwatec Houses, cottages 
A flats. 01273 308779. 


you can advertise you r hohtbor home vacancies throughout die year. 

Your advenfeemem w3l appear fa the Tfaie Off section of TheTndependmc on Swnrday 
and/or die Travel Supplement of the Independent On Sunday. 


TO BOOK YOUR ADVERTISEMENT 


Wales 


■ftrkshire & The Dales 


Either call The Travel Team on 0171 293 2222 Monday to Friday tOam , 5™ 
or e-mail us at mhtii^ndapandentxoJik or fox us on 0171 293 3156 
or complete and return the coupon below to: 


BRECON BEACONS. Ow 100 l/b 
cottages some sl ssp ip 10 
30JMoiy tom than C2S0 par week 
Ngh season. 01 874 676446. 


DALES BEAUTIFUL RENNOVATED 
SUM Bams, Stoop 4 to 17, pen 
wekwme, brochure 0800 854309. 


MR UiLWORTH COVE 17b 
Handled oott. rips 2, edge M 
hoam. PSapw. Tab 01303 


DORSET COASTAL conages, old, 
cusay, much loved, Bspacbriyln 
June ri 20K off! 01306 8S2S8& 


The LflK£s ajjd 
^ELLS al CPMERlfl ... 


pql^s 
holiday. - 
jjColi:y« 0]756 

f 799821 


PBMBDOKESMRE. Award wfarring 
nfaetten of quality, aanribly 
priced cottages. 01236 881207. 
Coast A Crnnry Cougee. 


YORK OVER 25% off 2 star 
Haworth Court Holst. Car park- 
ing. Brach. lid: 01904 4Z5156 


„ The Travel Team. Classified Advertising, 

The Independent. One Canada Square. Canary Wharf, London EI4 SDL 
auid indude your payment by cheque or Accass/VbafAmeix/Dinert Card 
N.B. Private aovsttbexs onlt (tvws propsoies or less) 


1 1 1 1 


K.WALES SNOWDONIA Coasttfas. 
Ltayn Peninsula. Cotetri and 
country cotiagM & farmhouses. 
Nsfyn hoKteys 01758 720874 


YORKSHIRE over 160 
com, fa W hitby. Sc arbc 
area. 01723 378777 


YORSHIRE DALES beautiful Cab 
tagea. 1996 fufl colour brochure. 


AAfftAC Brodt <n 200 595640 


LYME REGIS and batulitul West 

as=RSsa« •sarsasssa: 

am Latataid. W01S39S 38(75 


BiyWOQNIA c ountr y ho u seslps ydokshbiE DALES, M msa, coast, 
I2.toaaxtes te ne/Jriy. E600 py Ptok & Lake DfatrlcL Over 200 sto 

ewagea-IHui. Brochure htolkby 
Tri Nos: 01248 712528 or 611 Cottagn Yorkshire. Water SL 
721 ■ BUpton Om JPB 101758} 


PARENTS Am you bored during 
Sunmor Holidays? A fun ft chri- 
tontfng adfatty hrikln at one Of 
Camp BuaumonTs Centres m 
SteBortfahM. Noriolk, the W« of 
White or France keep Bion 
happy ft active. Call W70 GOB 
8000 for a bee brochure. 




DORSET COASTGUARD Cottage 
between Abbstabuty A Wey- 
mouth. Lovely views down the 
eoasL 3 double bedrooms. 

sleeps 0 in comfort. Vacant from 
July 3rd. tram CttOprr btduahe. 
OH ft Attn. Detefia 01305 
770996. 


SUPER LAKE DSmCT Cddagaa. 
1998 colour brochure. 01766 
702208. 


HAY ON WYE. Idyllic country cat- 
fags, own grounds, sips 4J5. 
fllffl 455 804. AHritaNs tar ft* 
•eft 


BOOT E8KDALE. Award wfanfag 
character ootlagaa. Spadri May 
ft June reductions [ned Whitsun 
we*) 019467 23100. 


LAUGHARNE - Iri astesrp Beauti- 
ful cod. views ft garden. Sips 2. 
Anl May 22 * 0 . 01 BM 42772 ft 





Tl 




TH.No: 




East Anglia 


Norfolk 


West Country 


StGNATURJ 




NORFOLK /SUFPDUCS fieri Cob NORFOLK. Lovely oW cotL «y«e 
teoee- 10W colour brochure, vtu, re Btotaney coastCH^sy- 
01756702209. bum. S-r cot, (01223] 383486- 


NR BATH/amSTOL S/o cottagaa. 
SteagA-Co mlurtab b ft peaceful 
Area of outandng neftmi beauty: 
Brochure MO! 17 B37 2301 
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48 hours in Marseilles 


Why go now? 

fiSw^o,p“ S2h y ’ Marseaies hosts England's ‘ ou nee d to be a football fen to visit Marseilles in the next month. The Mediterranean port 

is ^ so 1,16 home °f bouillabaisse, eye-opening architecture, comfortable hotels - and too many 

|s almost as north African as it is French. Todav’sritv ^ ... . 

mcQK^f 0f rS^ nc bnfldin s s ^ modem develop- museum s to visit in a weekend. Natasha Edwards makes a selection 


*vuuii, AUUdy 5 LilV 

moitK flfnJ^ nC ^dings and modern develop- 
ments of ruixlown and renovated, eyesore and beau- 

Beam down 

M ^ “ 0n (03^5 

W ! terlo ° ^ LiUe or Paris to 

t station for £1 1 9 return. British 

• 303030) ffies three iimes daily fi™ 

Marseilles, with a Jowesr return fare of 
^7^induding tax. Flights arrive at the Marseilles 
Marignac airport west of the city, connected by bus 
(45F) every 20 minutes to the station. 

Get your bearings 

Marseilles is spread out and surprisingly hilly. Yet 
much of what you will want to see can be visited on 
foot, and there are also a nfetro system (two lines), 
a tramway and a decent bus network. South of the 
station stretch some 37km of seafront, with the VieUx 
ft»rt at the heart, the modem docks to the west and 
the Comiche to the east 

The wide La Canabi&re cuts north-south through 
the centre of town. Although now full of discount 
aores and fast-food outlets, it was once the Champs- 
Elys6es of the south, and a few grand remnants in- 
^ chide the Bourse, which contains a maritime museum. 

Check m 

The best option is one of several hotels on the Vieux 
Pbrt The comfortable Tbnic Hotel (00 33 4 91 55 67 
46) at 43 quai des Beiges (double rooms 4I0F-590F) 
and the slightly simpler H6tel Alize (00 33 4 91 33 
66 97) at 35 quai des Beiges (rooms 295F-355F) are 
both agreeable. Make sure to ask for a room with a 
view of the port if you want an eye on to local life. 
The modem Hfitel Sofitel (0033 4 91 15 59 00), out 
by the fortress at 36 boulevard Charles Livon, is more 
luxurious and spacious, at 660F-960I;a night, but less 
convenient. 

Architecture buffs will want to stay somewhere 
rather different: the hotel located among the fiats 
inside Le Corbusier’s influential Unife d’Habitation 
t ^ (06 33 4 91 16 78 00), built in 1952 in the eastern 
suburbs, at 2S0 boulevard Michelet. Its sculptural 
roof can be seen from afar; up close it is marked 
by the primary colours on the balconies and the gi- 
ant V-shaped concrete pflotis. Rooms- cost 190F-2&5F 
a night, or you can simply eat lunch in the restau- 
rant. 

A hike 

Begin a stroll around Old Marseilles with the Vieux 
Port. This is now a yachting marina but is still the 
core of the city, with its fortresses enclosing either 
end and quays lined with cafes, ships’ chandlers and 
restaurants. 

The Stade Wlodrome, home to Marseilles’ 
adored football team Olympic Marseille (and the 
England vs Tunisia game) may be on the hills to the 
north east, but supporters still parade round here 
after matches and there’s even now an OM Cafe on 
the quay. 

You can nip across the harbour in a little ferry 
shuttle (3F), in pretty much the same time it takes 
to walk, lake a look at the decorative 17th-centu- 
ry Maine (town hall) on the quai du Port Beyond 
|. here the western side of the port was bombed in the 
war, but in the basement of one of the new build- 
ings, opened as the Roman Docks Museum (place 
Vivaux. open Tuesday to Sunday, llam-6pm) 1 you 
can look down on the excavations of a Roman ware- 
house. 

For an interesting insight into today's Marseilles, 
explore the narrow streets north of the broad Corns 
Belsunce. Here you might think yourself in a north 
African city, with its Arab grocers, cafes where an 
all-male clientele watches TV, and decrepit-looking 
hotels. 

Then climb up between the rue de la Ripublique 
and the quai du Part to explore the historic qa arti- 
er du Panier. Although the houses are beginning to 
be restored, this area of melting-pot Marseilles, where 
French, Moroccans and Africans live side by side, can 
still feel slightly dodgy - with the occasional burnt- 
out car hidden down an alley. 

At the top is the beautiful Centre de la Vieille- 
Charite (2 rue de la Vieifle-Charife), now a collec- 
tion of museums and well worth visiting for its 
architecture alone. A three-storey arcade surrounds 



Reflections of Marseilles: the city is a mix of ancient and modem, eyesores and beauties 


Photographs: Stephane Compoint/Sygma 


a central courtyard with strikingly austere oval domed 
chapel in the centre, built 1671-1741 and the only major 
surviving work of Pierre Puget, court architect to Louis 
XIV. 

Between the Vieille-Charife and the modern docks 
is Marseilles’ cathedral, actually two cathedrals side by 
side, one (the Vieille-Major) a fortified medieval basil- 
ica, its replacement (the Nouvelle-Major) a garish neo- 
Byzantine extravagance, dating from the late 19th 
century when the port prospered after the opening of the 
Suez Canal. 

Lunch on the run 

Stop for a quick salad or a quiche at 1’Art et des Tbes (00 
33 4 91 14 58 71), the cafe within the Vieille-Charife com- 
plex (open noon-6pm). The room is very simple, but the 
setting is beautiful and the outdoor tables are perfect for 
relaxing. 

A cultural afternoon 

Marseilles has an astonishing number of museums, and 
you're not going to get round all of them. Make a start 
with the Centre de la VieiJIe-Cbanfe, home to two im- 
portant museums: the Museum of Mediterranean Ar- 
chaeology, noted for its Greek and Roman artefacts and 
for its Egyptian department, and the Museum of African, 
Oceanic and American-Indian Arts, a collection of sculp- 
ture and masks, skulls and Mexican popular art (both open 
Tuesday to Sunday, llam-6pm). 

On the other side of the Vieux Fbrt, visit the Musde 
Cantini (19 rue Grignan, open Tbesday to Sunday, 1 1am- 
6pm). The pretty, late- 18th-century mansion is the per- 
fect setting for a snail but high-quality collection of modern 
art including Duly, Ernst L6ger and Matisse. 

Liquid culture 

The cafe beckons, and the local a pero is pastis. The blend 
of star anise and herbs is an acquired taste, but one that’s 
easier to acquire on a terrace in Marseilles (perhaps the 
fashionable New York or Bar de la Marine on the Vieux 
Port) than in a Paris cafe or a London pub. Anyway, the 
best bit is watching tbe liquid turn from gold to cloudy 
yellow when you add water. 

Fisherman's dinner 

If there’s one dish inextricably associated with Marseilles, 
it is bouillabaisse. Much more than just a fish soup, this 
is a full meal, usually served first as a soup with garlic, 
croutons and rouille, followed by the assorted fish and 
shellfish (a mixture of at least five varieties that has to 
include rascasse - scorpion fish) and saffron-tinted pot- 
atoes, preferably complemented by the white wine of neigh- 
bouring Cassis. 

Ask any Marseillais(e) and they’ll tell you that you 
can't get a real bouillabaisse anywhere else. They'll also 
tell you it should be ordered at least 24 hours in advance 

- and will probably inform you that the one you've just 
eaten wasn’t the real thing. Splurge out at the Miramar 
(00 33 4 91 91 10 40), a chic Fifties brasserie at 12 quai 
du Port, which has a much better reputation than the 
tourist restaurants that line iue Thiars behind the quai 
de Rive Neuve. 

Sunday morning: go to church 
Work up an appetite with a steep climb up the steps (the 
lazy can take the bus up and walk down) to the Eglise Notre 
Dame de la Garde. Perched on the top of a hill, the won- 
drously ugly, stripy marble church, built under the Sec- 
ond Empire, is risible from most of therily- with a gigantic 
gilded statue of the Virgin on the roof and an interior foil 
of ex voto plaques of thanks from those she has miracu- 
lously saved. 

On the way down, visit the much more historic Abbaye 
St-Victor, behind a fortified fagade. Again, this is two 
churches on top of each other, with the 1 llh-to-13th-cen- 
tuiy church sitting over a labyrinth of crypts housing carved 
sarcophagi from the third and fourth centuries. 

Mediterranean lunch 

It’s not easy to find a restaurant open for Sunday lunch, 
but a popular and good-value local spot is Chez Soi (00 
33 4 91 54 25 41) at 5 rue Papere, just off La Canebi&re 
in a former dairy, the place for bistro favourites such as 
leg of lamb and creme caramel. 

Icing on the cake 

Finish your visit with a whiff of sea air and a panoramic 
view of Marseilles in a boat trip from the harbour. Two 
quickie visits leave from the quai des Beiges; the lie d’lf 
with the 1 6th-centuiy fortress prison that inspired Alexan- 
dre Dumas's The Count of Monte Cristo and, just beyond, 
the lies de Frioule, which, apart from a small marina and 
a few holiday fiats and cafes by the jetty, are mainly 
windswept rock dotted with dumps of rosemary and thyme 

- a fragrant reminder that you’re in the Med. 


DON’T MISS TOMORROW’S... 
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Where the crowds don’t 
go: Cappadocia and 
the Black Sea 
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Unbelievable Offer 


vith Unbelievable prices from 

Airline Network 

EUROPE * USA • CANADA * AUSTRALIA * AFRICA • FAR EAST 
• MIDDLE EAST • SOUTH AMERICA - CARIBBEAN * 

Win 2 FREE trip to Barbados on Concorde. 

Book any British Airways economy return summer flight with 
Airline Network & an tor rho Unbelievable Offer competition'. 

.and ccncitisns appfy. Cat? for details. 
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Insurance • Fly Drives • Car Rental ■ Cruises • Rail & Coach Passes • Motorhomcs 
- Tours * Hotels • Villes 3- Apartments • Transfers • Taiformades • 


Worldwide: 01772 72 72 72 

Australasia: 01772 727 727 

OPEN 9am - 9pm 7 DAYS A WEEK 

For our Laces:; offers see IT V Teletext Pa^e 275 
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Cornwall drifts 


the mid-Atlantic 


West country meets Switzerland in the middle of an ocean? Hamish McRae explores Bermuda 
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with 60,000 people on 21 square miles, the sea sub sti t u t es countryside Rwtupaph: Tony Stone Images 


■ Imagine an island surrounded by coral reds, 
with about the highest standard of living in 
ihe world, withno income tax or corporation 
tax, and an honr-and-a-half s flying time to 
three of the world’s most sophisticated dries. 
Any idea? A hint: it is a British colony. Still 
. not there? AH right, ft is Bermuda. 

' Bermuda is not a common destination for 
Britons and virtually all the . half-mUGon 
tourists it receives each year are Americans. 
We tend tottnnk of it, if we think of it at all, 
as a Caribbean island, whereas it is in fact 
1,000 miles north of the Caribbean, stuck out 
on its own in the middle of the Atlantic. That 
yn/»ang tha r its climate is much wetter and 
-- cooler than that of the West Indies, and that 
it is therefore principally a summer holiday 
destination rather than a winter one. Yes, you 
can tie on a beach in winter, but you will have 
to wait for a dry and not too windy day. Yes, 
you can snorkel the reels, but in winter yon 
would probably want to wear a wetsuit. 

So why go? It is easy to see why Americans 
go. It is quick and relatively cheap to flythere 
from any of the lag east coast cities: New York, 
Boston and Washington. It is also, to Ameri- 
cans, exotic. It feels different. It is tiny - 25 
miles long - and for most of its length it is just 
a few hundred yards wide. There are narrow 
tittle roads with cars driving on the left, neatly 
cropped hedges, pastel-painted cottages— half- 
dose your eyes, and ft coidd be Cornwall. Vis- 
itors are not allowed to rent cars, so they have 
the novel experience of riding around on 
scooters or taking buses. It’s not at all like life 
in the US. 

The island’s colonial status is also an 
attraction. Unlike virtually all the other for- 
mer colonies it seems happy with this status, 
having voted nearly three to one to remain so 
in 1995. In fact it. is the only colony of any size 
we have left, now that Hong Kong has gone, 
with 60,000 of Britain's remaining 100,000 or 
so colonial subjects living there. It also has the 
second oldest British settlement in the west- 
ern hemisphere, a town called St George, 
founded in 1612, a few years after Jamestown 
in Virginia. Unlike Jamestown, which has 
been reconstructed as a museum, St George 
has been in continuous occupation, and the 
oldest buildings date back to the 17th and 
early 18th centuries. 

So Americans get a glimpse both of a for- 
eign culture and of their own history. But they 


can use their own dollars, which are legal ten- 
der and pegged one-to-one with Bermudan 
speak their own language and enjoy 
an the amenities of a country with the stan- 
dard of living of Switzerland. Bliss. 

for Britons the attraction is less obvious. 
We were there for a financial conference 
rather than a holkfay- Bermuda is alngHJsur- 
ance centre, lb the first-time British visitor the 
place seems exnaonfin&riiy bffiZt up- Back 
• 60,000 people on to an island of 21 square 


yon have no room for country. Instead you 

have continuous suburbia, interspersed by the 


she for a holiday destination. As reside n ts pay 
no income tax and there is no company taxa- 
tion die revenue has to be. raced somehow, 
and the government does that with import 
duties. There are also taxes on visitors, with 
even cruise visitors who sleep in their ships 

having to pay a nighfly tax. Add in the fact that 

wages are hi gh and you end up paying Lon- 
don prices, phis a bit. The quality of the ser- 
vice is excellent, but duap Bermuda is not. 

However, Britons and Americans alike get 
two incomparable attractions: the sea and the 
people. The sea substitutes for countryside. 
The Bermuda sailing races are legendary, the 
dinghy races in particular a little 14ft tradi- 


tionally built boat, with an enormous mast, a 
massive sail area and a crew of six or seven 

to tty to keep thb thing upright. If you nej 

to lighten the boat during a race, apparenttjr 
you dump a couple of fee crew overboard. 

Our- own exploits were more modest a . 
rp-ntffd nyttotboat to spin out toawred^HMS 
Vixoiy the navyj first twin screw waisfctft where, 
my intrepid spouse and daughter srimkrito fl' " 
•saws wetsuits- Bermuda bas a brilliant tine in 
wrecka Thai was tow the Brit^ arrived, when, 
the Sea tenure, under ShGeorgpSomera, was ' 
wrecked in 1609 m route pc 
has accumulated about 300 'wrecks, 1 paging 
from Spanish galleons to TheConsieBaQon, . 
jnadp famous by Peter Bezu&kyVbedk 7fe 
Deep. For anyone interested in snbritjeffingor 
diving Bermuda isa started alpha toc&tkm* . 
becauseastoefromitswrednrit.ahdhics'par- 

ticulariy interesting coral -die most hoitheriy 
reefs in the western hemisphere. 

The other esXraordinaiy feature is the . 
charm of the people. Just as Parisians have 
developed rudeness toan art form, soBenno- 
danshave developed politeness Iris considered 
extremely rude to pass someone in the street 
without greeting them; the politeness is catch- 
ing andyou end up saying good afternoon every 
few seconds to krais and visitor alike. Tb the 




viator, at least, there is no evident racial ten- 


THE KNEES HAVE IT 


Bermuda Shorts are the main (well - 
the only) contribution of the island to 
the fashion industry. They were 
developed from British tropical 
military wear and are used for formal . 
occasions as well as informal. The 
classic business attire consists of a blue, 
blazer-style jacket, a white shirt with a 
tie, tailored shorts ending between 
three and four inches above the knee, 
knee-length socks and blade formal 
shoes. The shorts can be in any colour 
except that of the jacket; and the socks 
must tone with either the jacket or the 
shorts. Bermuda shorts are completely 
acceptable at a business meeting. Go 
to a convention, and never in your life 
win you see so many male knees. 


son between the 65 per cent mostly Wack pop- 
ulation and the 35 per cent mostly white. There 
are big wealth differences, but there is no 
poverty and tittle unemployment. The impres- 
sion is one of easy e galitarianism, lo anyone 
. familiar with the Caribbean this is refreshing 
and delightful. I found nrysetf wondering how 
other societies could achieve this self-re in- 
forcing “critical mass" of polUeness; if Bermu- 
dans could put ft into a bottle and export it, 
Bermuda would dominate the world market 
As it is, you have to go there to experience 
it A long way from London? Yes. An expen- 
sive location? Sure. Uneven weather? 'Sue. 
A touch of make-believe about it all? 1 sup- 
pose so. But the charm helped make for four 
of the nicest days of my life. . 


The only mime with direct flights to Bermuda 
from Britain is British Airways (0345 222111). 
The lowest fare jbrtm\<dbetHxxn June and Sep- 
tember is £738 return. Bermuda Tourism: 1 
Battersea Church Road, London SWU 3LY 
(0171-771 7001). 


TEL: 0171 293 2222 
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FAX: 0171 293 2505 
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Overseas Travel 


Bermuda 


VINTAGE SPAIN: Meflorcan & 
llanman farmhouses wtti poote 
to unspotK areas, near c o a st 
OI964 2B1 431 . AITO ATOL 2787 


Discovery & 
Adventure 


RUSSA / UKRAINE tndepandenl 
Thom Spadrtsto. Padr es, Afr- 
fwea. Groups. MTBTCHANGE 
1 0181 881 3612 ATOL 2429 


Corsica 



Dboortr 12 enchanting 
fttncfc re^na os toot or by 
Hkc, with year bnga moved 
for yon. WartbknQr 
hotels, fine regional bad and 


Airport Barking 


For a localy new land ef 


now for your 1998co4our 


wfiowfa baaehtmdflcxAk 
JfyJfrehSdap. 

haUarrfimdmtbnabm 
Fbntact, VaacemdRmM. 

0181 995 9323 


HEATHROW C4.95 par day. Free 
patting ttr 14 days. Man stage 
E68L30 op to 50 day* Secure 
ffatttag 0181 8138130 
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PRESTIGE 


ftUSTRIfi 


City Breaks 


urr» »1S3T «mu«l W" 


MO^DWAIeK, 

01606 813340 ! 


Mb ATOL 2412 


SARHNWSICIUC BooeL choice ef 
hotels apta. Fly drive, car tour*, 
cfirect Oghts. Contact your agent 
or the M a d ry e ctnllBt Thurteme 
Varney 0171 485 6877. Fu&y 
bonded ABTA VB862. ATOL 3284 


I Aithalrf U M rBnte ' niia il n h 
IMrio, hr»t ptoe forme* «ry*al 


A TASTE OF TUSCAMtCVQns, cot- 
tages and apartments. For 
brochures call 'MtoMnade Tour* 
on 0181 281 1450 


TUSCANY batmen Florence A 
Siena, s/c flats, alp 2-6 In 19C 


SnuPA frtoUBf Aitbtrps 
Mounuin Innt • Classic Hatch 
Beachride Apartments 
Private Vim, cFIj-drtve eCydtng 
ift rtow* itad. Imv ws *3H 


vNa. w hnmtog pool to apa c toos 
grounds. TW En glish apeaMng 
Snr MencUE 0038 575844812. 


LAKES. MOUNTAINS and 
beaches. Wkto tango of hotels 
*id art catering thraujpKXri My 
Including E&e and Stcfly at very 
meson able price*. Auto Plan 
01 543 257777. 

FLORENCE. Bocaptoraf apart- 
ment* In Palazzo AntaBesi. air 
corafltoned and ettrift S mfnutec 
walk at emy thing. tamer & 
pgttar bhm book. Ot484 812002. 
TUSCANY - moderrfaad IBBtTa Im 
tor rant. tMne rtfage 20 mins 
from sea, mtn view, steeps 6. 
0171 431 5S11 (d ay) 43SBS97 

(am- 

IHVnxnONTOTUSCANYRorran- 
0c cottages and luxurious vitea to 
let to come ol the braiieet areas 

oMbKamt TW tor brochure 0121 

429 5018 or 0171 603 7111 
SOUTHERN TUSCAN FARM- 
HOUSE WflhpooL Siena 4Swfa«. 
Sips 12. AvaBefate 5KV5 - i«B, 
27/0 ■ 1W7, 2S/8- end SqpL 0181 
0820135. 



HOLIDAYS 

BERMUDA - Luxury and good value! 

Prestige Holidays, the top independent lour 
Operator to Bermuda, bas a wide selection 
of hotels, cottage colonies and apartments 
on this fabulous island 




ITALY 


Now we can offer even better value for departures 
1-13 Sept saving up to £175 per person m addition 
to any offers in the brochure. 


Bermuda 


Bern 


You'D love 


a break in 


nuda 


Bermuda 



For a brochure and JuU details 

Telephone 

01425 480400 

sE m n 


For a short break or lone stay 
made in paratfise. look no farther 
than Bermuda. 

Only a 7 hou* nonstop flight 
away, semi-tropical Berm ud a is 
nearer than you dimk. WUmits 
22 miles of biands, yotrt discover 
fobukxs hoteb and guest houses, 
friantfly and charm i ng people and 
an ovK^whelming commitment co 
qua&y and service. Relax on our 


wriqin pink beadns or sample 
local and mremaforml defleadas 


! Joeal and ncarrariond deficades 
In our first das restaurants. And 
for the more active, there's 
everythktg from goS and tennis to 


PfiRlS, BRUSSELS 
& fiMSTERDfiM 


Egypt 


Cad^arfs now Us page brochure 
Is out now containing some of the 
best tailor made hofidays 
avaSable. Prices start from as 


SUNVIL DISCOVERY Redita fly- 
drives to Tbseany 8 Umbria. 
ChemetBr BB accom. Plus SlcBy. 
Lakes snd CUss. 0181 8474748 
AnOATOLSOB. 


EXCEL, ebotot of 20 hotote. apes, 
fly drive, car lours, ttrect flights. 


Contact your aeent or the Co rtt- 
can spectaflst Tburtsme VBmay 
0171 485 6877. Putty bonded. 
ABTA YBBO, ATOL 3284. 

CORSICAN PLACES. We ape- 
daflsa in Corsica. Lovely villas 
vrith pools, cottages by tho sea, 
mednal tOaga imoMk awtofly 
■ ■ fM sdhcsi H V s i rMsndhrjBst- 
sonal service. AZOL 2847. AJTO. 
TU 0142* 480048/ Fm 400033. 

FlY/D RIVE CORSICA. Direct BgWs 
tom UendMster/QsteCek. IkSor- 
imde hofidays to coastal and 
mountain opts. A hotels. Eerty 
swoon May/June prices rims 
notable. Brochure One (01242) 
2<0 310 (rnrwjrtt>hoteau*J VfB 
Hofidays Ud. AITO. ATOL 1403. 

SMPUT CORSICA Dtsconrer the 

Hribnaart besrtspt saenri, 
an intend of fltarious bnctmand 
iHN<e»r»iigr mo un t a i n s, umnr- 
mstied by sams tourism. VBIas 
trim pools, saatede cottages, 
mountain au barges and stylish 
(Btate. Please caS 01 ffl 8859323. 
ABTA Vt 337 ATOL 1 822 ATO 


BRIOQEWATETTS H3YUJC Italy 
countryside to coast May/ June 
otters. PMrasanta private vfflaa. 
near beach. Lucca, Pisa, Flo- 
rence Castles, country rfltee. 
farmhouses + pools throughout 


I Wax with cwliixntiif 1 


Tbecany, Umbria, lake Garris. 
0161 7D7 8796 24 hm. ABTA 


VENICE: VENETIAN APART- 
MENTS has a range oi private 
apts to teL Abo Florence, Boms, 
Verona. Veoeto. TW 0181 B78 
1 130. Feic 0181 878 0982. 


rpilet, scenic loodens. 

Our (decOon features q»Ky 
properties M the nxw dtSghtW 
coastal or mounteta Mtringt. 

■ ANDALUSIA • CANTABRIA 
•ASTURIAS 



fade as £695 for 5 r Jrft tt. other 
duradons avafabte. We ako offer 
tebufots chtfd dfacouiKL sfogle 
savers, edebradon packages, 
extra free nights, private taxi 
transfers and a free guide book, 
aff with our pfedga - that you 
can't buy cheaper. 

Cal! now for a brochure: 

0990 171819 

Reservations 


SXFgQK EGYPT 

small group holidays - youH see more 

NBe Cruises. Felucca SadHreks, 

Red Sea & Desert Adventures. 

15 days from only S35 tnd. ret u rn f li g hts 



Can Explore vttoridwide on 0US2 344161 for free biodnn 
Fufly Bonded AITO/ATOL 259S wl 


Turkey 


Ear Bast 


01703 828 305 


ISLE of WIGHT 


TUSCANY: Relax on our beautiful 
smefl tann tatti pool A tndMonte 
Tuscan borne cooking. 
Ptwno/FtoC 0038 S76 810081. 
Internet: 
H«gi^tom«ortonta<iatfcMSeehi 

LAKE GARDA & Iterator* apts & 
honte,ateocUas.Ura»&Maurh 
tehs 01 339 844405. AITO 


LA BOIA TOSCANA Very «pacW 
farmhouses, vfflu * Apts to & 
around enchonftog mecfloml Son 
CHmlgnaRO between Florence & 

Stent 1988 touch. 0181 - 122 - 
8218 


Cyprus 


Portugal 


VILLAS WITH POOLS, vfaege 
tausta to tmepdtod areas. Pka 
fttfa, Ihidriwa, e ecto ta d tows. 
SUNVIL 8181 847 4748 AITO 
ATOL 80S 


Eastern Europe [| 


PRAGUE, VIENNA. BUDAPEST 6 
Somkte. Central penstona, 
hoiefa s aptc. OachnslOlTflfl) 


PRAGUE. Budapav. Vienna. Berfln 
8 Krakow. Low hotel price* from 
£14 pp ft ffrtte front 
£l8B0ncJatf {AgaM ATOL 124^. 
Sunaar Chafate to StoMnfa. Sto- 
eakte a Czech from tZO p ar 
NOOK. AdO PfaH 01543 267777 


taatt otepenriB tel ever tar 
fin l.atai ram*r,fhm Hr Jtt*> 
4oU At Omat At I tx nr t mrnf 
Pfarjbdfe'VMMN' 

Uk p aUdytati 

0181995 9322 
immn qtiimjm 


COSTA BRAVA/ DORAOA Vltes A 
apM many ariflt poote. S m aa l act 
ABTA VT278 Bro chu re 0161 707 
8784 

ANDALUCIA : Peace tor attrite. 
Three ramen dc cocag es to oflvo 
wove between Gra ne ria & aea. 

fix* Sac 01884782321 
WATERMILL A HOUSE * AncteJo- 
cten Mta. nr Romto. Sfae 2/12, Fr 
EZOfeCSBOpJK 0161 224 7872. 
SUIPLY SPAIN Escape the note 
stream with or unique range or 
rural fa wui w taea, country rifles 
with pods snd exquMte sxnafl 
botefa In onspote tocsttans 
throughout Antfatoete and «W- 
kuca. Ptoe Beritee t ttn tatptf 
hoadm and teflOMMda opdens. 
PMaaacMI 0181 8959323. ABTA 
V1337 ATOL 18Z2 AITO 
CATALOMA/COSTA BRAVA Best 
iwteLduu ssK tato dng «Oes ft 
spanments with pods a howto. 
Spanish Hartnur 0117 906 0777. 
VINTAGE SPAIN: Coartry bOuaas 
hWi pools to awpoilt ars es d 
Catahnya SKfAndatoda. 01854 
2BM31 AT0L2787AJTOABU 
CASAS CANTABWCAS - HHtape 
hofafaya n be«A4 tnpoflt N. a 
WL Span & Pomgtt. CNb 01223 
328721 A/TO 



ata/faaaWdgrfasafe. 

0181 995 9323 

A8R11ST /U0LI9B 4D0 


Escape to 
UnspoOr Turkey— 
rlhfcMealttpe 

• Vfas wldi poobard 
cousiyoBiewo 

• Hetdsvrididorm 
widdonoar 

• Grief Outt* 

• hartdand O pp atorta 

• lumiLUnd 

ittcmade kfaatwtaA 


FCrl cfiOCHURHSCN ANY 1 
OR ALL OF THESE HOUOiYS | 

PHONE NOW 

0181-980 7244 


Discover the best kept secret of the lf| ^ I 

Orteat lathe lntd of theSsataxai 

andCdaltt^^ Japan Rail Easa feota 5i40 

imS^EKTIE HdugcTrar Iron £799 | 


CAD0GAN HOLIDAYS 


yourself in 1 

I Bermuda 



212 PletadBR Landoa, HIV BLD 


[TIMESCfiPEJ 


SUNVIL DISCOVERT Thafland, 
Vtatoon, HigWy flaOte tout aid 
fyttNes tor kittrtctoMs. 0181 B47 
4748 AITO ATOL 90S 


DOLUHtfKOUDAYS 

01452501978 


JORDON, EGYPT ISRAEL, STWA. I 
Wfannade Manias. CaB Daed- 
nadon Bad Sea cn 0181 4*08800 1 
ASIA V0122 ATOL 3651. 


[TAfLORMADE 
SAFARIS 


TT*.T>4*>1 


Azores 


ZIMBABWE. BOTSWANA. 
NAr.’l&A ZAVSIA KENYA. 
TANZANIA l 
S- AFRICA 


: I L>i : ' I i : 


^TMANY - Dafly torn coat fUghto 
end hotel aoco u anodaMna. All 
na^or cradtt cards. Ptooaa caD 
German Dire) Corn 0181 429 
2900. ABTA ATOL 2977 IATA. 


SUNVIL DtSCOVHTY RoaB9a fty- 
driveG North to South. Character 
BB .Pousades, Manor Howae. 
Plus Anna, Madeira. 0181 847 
4746 AITO ATOL 808 
REAL PORTUGAL All types of 
mtoiartttRdaya, Norm to South 
PoritofiO tafc 01747881381. 
VINTAGE PORTUGAL; Country 
houses rrith pools In inspoRt 
North. ICttto and Douio 01854 
281431 AITO ATOL 2787 ABTA 




SUNVIL DISCOVERY The Asm. 
MdasL moel flaafatoneigato tote 
sursdng — MpefaQQ White 
watching. 0181 847 <748 AJTO 
ATOL 80S 


CAPE COO NEW B«GLAK> 8 VBN 
I MONT. Superb tarty resorts a 
[ private homes. Bridg e w ate r 
Trttv*) ABTA V727B firoeft 0161 
I 7075734 




South America 


Tel: U ! 7 1 493 4245 
! W: 9171 493 44S3 


SUNVIL DISCOVERY Coete Ho. 
Quite mala, Ecuador + Cuba 
adfrM. KgWy Bart* totaridnM 
toure a fly&toM. Jungle todgaa. 
natora reserves. 01 Si 847 47*8 
mo ATOL 809 


Usurious iNroto lodges 
WUdng. canoesq, rifing and 
wtele sMaris wift fl» very best 
flukte. Srterti wsotfe. 
AthemtiK wWi coinfon. Cal us 
to create your ideal safari. 
Tafcf01«H)Effl7Sfac 539S79 
tt Paaam w. HriitaipSL tan s 

AVUeA 

exclusive 





To advertise 


in this 


section 


please call the 


Travel Team 


0K7I 293 


2219. 


For a unique 
range of real holidays 
that are fully-bonded, 
flexible and 
definitely original - 
book AITO! 


For a I RLE copy of the 
AITO Directory listing all member 
companies, please telephone 


0181 607 9080 
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A bird in the hand 

. . . will bite viciously in Nauru. But tine locals bite back, it’s part of the culture of this South Pacific island, as Cleo Paskal finds out 


The Republic of Nauru is an eight- 
square-mfle pile of .bird -droppings 
and coral in the South Pacific. Or. 
more accurately, it used to be a pile 
of bird droppings and coral, back in 
the good old days. Now it’s mostly 
the craters and coral pinnacles left 
over after the Naurans spent much 
of the century digging up the guano, 
renaming it “phosphate” and selling 
it off to Australians and New 
Zealanders as fertiliser; a trade that, 
for a while, made Nauru one of the 
richest specks on earth. 

Now that the phosphate is almost 
gone, Nauru is slowly blinking out 
from the consumer haze induced by 
the huge influx of cash. Television 
sets, microwaves and VCRs bought 
in the island’s economic heyday lie 
unrepaired and unmissed. The void 
left by the disappearance of Stallone 
videos is being filled by an inter- 


est in traditional Nauran culture. 

So far so good, but what is trad-' 
itional Nauran culture? Making a 
fortune off 80ft-deep pits of prehis- 
toric manure tends to leave you 
open to ridicule. There are about 
6,800 Naurans, and not one of them 
wants to talk to the press. But I 
wanted to bond, lb get to know their 
hopes and dreams, lb go cultural. 

A normally reliable unofficial 
tourist information office is the 
local pub. Again, the Naurans don’t 
make it easy. After much rowdiness, 
including countless alcohol-induced 
traffic accidents on the country’s 
only road, women’s and church 
groups got the government to shut 
down all the night dubs. Now the 
only places to drink are the island’s 
one hotel and the staff club at the 
Nauran Phosphate Company. 

Not currently being on the staff 


of Nauran Phosphate, I beaded over 
to the Menen Hotel. The bar area 
was mostly full of government offi- 
cials, the same guys who had shut 
down aO the other pubs. I dived into 
the alcoholic scrum and within min- 
utes was talking to a heavy-set, 
middle-aged politico. 

It was he who told me about the 
Legendary Nauran Noddy Bird 
Hunt. It is something Naurans do 
without cameras, crowds or drinks 
trays. Something private, nearly 
sacred. And this guy knew someone 
who knew someone who would be 
willing to take me along for the hunt 

I was in. 

The next night, around dusk, a 
young Nauran called MaxweQ, his 
amiable friend Roy and Roy’s smiley 
wife Em came to pick me up in a 
nearly dead Land Rover. There 
were two over-sized butterfly nets 


sticking out at the back, and all the 
dials on the dash read zero. 

Naurans take their birds very 
seriously - with excellent reason. 
The national bird, the frigate, is such 
a nasty character that ft doesn’t even 
fish itself; it just frightens other 
birds into disgorging their catch. 

We clunked our way up into the 
interior, using mining paths, dri ving 
among 60ft bleached white coral 
pinnacles, the tombstones of the 
phosphate mines. We drove as far as 
we could, then took the nets out and 
set up sentries among the pinnacles, 
waiting for the Noddies to return 
from their day’s fishing. 

Roy took a net and crouched low 
on a small rise, immobile and silent 
Maxwell sat in a small depression at 
Roy’s feeL Em sat about 10ft away, 
within net-reach of Roy. 

Once upon a time, master Noddy 


callers would summon the birds to 
their fate, now the Naurans use dig- 
itally remastered Noddy call record- 
ings. Roy turned on his tape and 
waited for the birds to swoop. Soon 
a small, bat-like form dive-bombed 
the tape deck. Roy bagged it in his 
net, then passed it to Em. At first, I 
was worried for her. The fist-sized 
Noddy was viciously trying to tear 
apart the hand she was holding it in. 

“Em,” I said, “aren’t you scared 
it’ll bite you?" 

“Yeah,” Em said; “they bite, but 
I’ll bite harder, they’ll die”. 

As her jaw tightened round the 
bird, mine dropped. And then she 
began plucking feverishly. I've 
fished and h unted and skinned rab- 
bits. Hey, I’m Canadian, we learn 
that in primary school. But Tve 
never seen an animal killed quite 
like that before. It was horrible. 



Here and Nauru . . • / i?y -. .wnaa S 

TT«teiandfe not Ksytorroch. Bridge Tlie Worid(0t71 -911 ' 

0900)recominerefcareaflnioBrf^^ tb 

£460.Wowedlyai«urnonAlrNaunjfor£293-£723ail toJd. 0°3r^ „ jf 

AJr Nam also fOes btfrom Sydney, Meftouma, and Manfia. • -3 

There fc orty one Western standard hotel, the Menen <00 574' 

44A3300).RQQmsnngBtTOmAtB5^tMitt^toal^ \ 

ss^jIato$ATO0(£330)fi)ragrmd.sijte. 

7Tb Menen HotoNwls the pteca to sodafes (and cop a Noddy “HgjjgpBSg™ 3 
hurt Invite) on the Wand. Jf you prefer to hurt tisfi rmt»r than 
birds, they can airaiBeevMytKnfltiwn Wg game Ashing to Island - 

Agoodflrnetovisftlsanx*id 2t July, Ite amhrarcary of the ~—L^ 

NauniPtK^^Dorrpary.wtienytiu cm peiiste ota range of TaRjft /■'. jCW 

more metallic samples ut tradBonal Nauran cuteire, tte superb 
aftfog and dancing. 

Nauran sunset: the island grew rich (Hi bird droppings and is now 
digging up its cultural roots Photograph: Paul van RleJ/RHPL 


Soon the Noddies were coming 
thick and fast Apparently, Noddy 
distress calls (distress? more like 
Mind panic) results in other Noddies 
showing up to see if they can help 
out. Not too clever, these birds. 

Anyway, before I knew it I was sit- 
ting on the ground next to Em, 
maniacally plucking Noddies. Their 
bodies were warm and their feet were 
still wet from their trip to the sea. I 
was hesitant at first, delicately pulling 
out their tail feathers, apologising to 
the Noddies, explaining that it was 


nothing personal, that I was a jour- 
nalist on a job. But that didn't last 
long. Soon I caught the fever and was 
trying to omstrip Em. I could feel the 
bloodhrst pumping. More Noddies; 
1 needed more Noddies. 

. Over the next hour, we (well. Roy 
and Maxwell - all I caught was a 
shrub) bagged 31 Noddies, enough 
to feed most of the neighbours. 
Yes, 1 sampled the flesh of Noddies 
- it tasted like fishy pigeon. And 
that’s how you find the reality of a 
South Pacific paradise. 


TEL: 0171 203 2222 
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TRAVEL: BROCHURES ’98 


FAX: 0171 293 2505 



Discover the real 
Greece and Ttirkey 

From £252 pp 1 wk. 
Discover the real Greece 
and Turkey with 
Sapphire. Choose from 
small, owner-run hotels 
and apartments in 
unspoilt locations. 

Freephone © 
0800 652 6520 




% 4 > * 
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Okavango 
jour * /.safaris 


Simply the best for tailored 
hohdays to: 

Botswana 

Zambia arid Malawi 
Mozambique 
Namibia and Zimbabwe 


South Africa 


Tanzania and Madagascar 

Tel: 018L 343 3283 Fax: 0181 343 3287 

H Scf 

Gadd House, Arcadia Avenue 
London N3 2TJ 


VBRWBY - ME D ITE RR ANEAN PEARLS 

Direct to French Riviera, Omasa, Sardinia ani 

Sicily Unique selection of holidays in hotels and sen- 
catering apartments 

Free colour brochure 

Tfelt 0171 495 6877 
Fbxz 0171 495 6744 

Tbiuisnie Verney 

UK limited © 

. 178-180 Piccadilly 
London W1V 9DB 

ABTA: V6862 , ATOU 3284 
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Smiling Faces. 
Beautiful Places. 

IHeaflw mite «***#• ""ty 
teaches. neaify 300 golf 
coupes, luxurious raeort 

Hands, quM mountain trails, 
HgtnfccMasand teKesos" 
smooth as WB*id . 

them aa tn our trt» 14^pafle 
South Carefim HoMay <3Mo- 


- AmHebktveaSng 
«■*>' 0181 688 1141 or 
w taxing 0181 6680365.© 



classic 

cottages 

Choose your cottage 
from our selection of 
400 of the finest coastal 
and country cottages In 
the West Country- 

Tel: 01326 565555 

WBb rite: www.daBlcxD.ijic 
Cfcsste Cottages Lacy Street 
HaWon ComraH TR13 8NA 


^ •- 
HO II DAY HOMES 
?. -'--.-it 'F' * 
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BOUTON 

An easily accessible town, 
dose to the West Pennine 
Moors. Great shopping, 
family attractions, historic 
houses, Victorian ■ 
architecture. Excellent 
accommodation from 
farmhouse B&Bs to iaxmy hotels. Ideal for exploring 
Manchester and the North West region. 

For a FREE information pack telephone the Leisure 
and Tburism Hotline oa 01204 394645 (24 hours). 
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01452 501978 

(24b rs) 


Escape to 
Unspoilt Tlirkey... 

• Idyllic coastal villages 

• Vilas with pools and 
country cottages 

• Hotels with charm and 

character _ 

• Gulet Cruising ® 

• IstanbuJ and Cappadocia 

• 2 centres and tailor-made 
itineraries. 

DOLUNAY HOLIDAYS 

IIAYAMNE AVAILABILITY 


frfTIUF fi, Selec1 your destination 

mliivc a : ana - C3 u < q r a b r c- c It u r e 

ADVENTUROUS 
JOURNEYS 


< Asia Q 

Africa Hg 
Middle East M 
Europe M 
The Americas @ 
Australia S 
. New Zealand M 


1998-1999 


Reservations: 0181 742 8612 


Q 0541 551163 (24hrs) 




Specialists in taBcr-mde hoikhjs 

to bead Indudna Mme ra w fci 

EQatoo the Red Sea. 
UyanecdfiirflTljtnBVWSMrt 

Irak to dtber Jmalen orltf. 
Artv - 3 nights from under 330CL 
CM week hofldajs Mode 
ChskaWokagr toon. Desert 
Hafttazera rod Wttig rfr. 
Mes aS wflb EL 4L schBkikd 
lights. 

Snpcnter BoUdsys 
0171 957 4300 


EXPLORE " 


WMffe Safaris, Cultural Touring, 
SaSng Adventures, Jungle • 
Explorations. Trekking ExpedftJons 
. WBdemess Experiences In 90 
countries wnMwide. 8 days to 6 
weeks. Prices from £345. In 
Europe, MldcSe East, Africa, Asia, 
Americas. Australasia. 

- - For brochure contact 

Explore WcrkfwMe (IN) 

Aldershot GU12 1LQ 

01252 3441B1^ ***** wd/atol 2595 


TRANS INDUS LIMITED 

For quality holidays to India including 

★ Group tours ‘ 

★ Independent tours 
■it TMIor-made holidays 

★ Gnest lecturer tours led 

( Call D (Jl81 5662729 
or Fax 840 5327 @ 

Drans Indus, NorthumbolaDd House, 

II The Pavement, Popes Lane, 

Ealing, London W5 4NG ® 



accommodation, 
brilliant kids’ dabs, 
waterslding plus lots 
more. (j 
GaU 01705 222222 





Daify scheduled 
departures from: 

Gatwkk 
Heathrow . 
Manchester 
Birmingham 


★ Reductions for 
teenageis 

★ New for 99 
Disney cruise @ 
Fort Myers Homes 

For your brochure caU: 

01233 211888 


udkdon - A chowe n 5 aar kiwiy to gmei Vrt Va vwy 

newt of the captor - fiom £35 
. posthouse - Under 16s "Say & Est Free’ when Staring 
wfchlof 2athris 

HtHUAGE -TiwHionaf mjmwrtinfp Nonded with h np eoc a We 
standanto of service 
For a Forte leisure Breaks brochure 

CAUL 0345 700 350 *»».*» «* 

* m w oi iinttow Mobewe sSSnm 


beaten track 

MDOU EAST 'ARSCA* ASIA 
FAR EAST-EUIOPE 
AMERICAS 

It rj emr pm f eK WTCer 

^01420 541007 


BeUfartwIMnaM VC if 

twretwwkMMwwrw au* ■ 
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DESTINATIO N QUEBEC 

Oufibec- North 
America with a certain 
Je ne sais quoL That’s 
the promise of the 
latest ’Essentially 
Oufibec’ travel planner 
which has ideas for 
everything from city 
breaks in Montreal, to 
skiing, whale watching 
and activity holidays. 
CALL 


Vr: 


0990 561 70S 


-tl: J ■Y^. :iyr 










SPAIN, PORTUGAL, 
MADEIRA AND 
CANARY ISLANDS 

Pazadores, Coutury houses 
and hotels In ‘nai towmf 
Spain, MaUona and Canarte*. 
Cliyhrca&s, Ilnlrtic, Coach 
tours and Some odtonnadc 
options. Hus Portugal and 
Madeira’s Ptmsadas and 
Hotel* 

NEW BISCINATTNG KUBAL 
CAVE HOTELS 
Rtr m fret brochure 

0171 828 6021 or 
0161 848 8680 
MUNDI COLOR 

an&tnzss ar& 799 Ano 



To receive up to 8 
of the Brochures featured, 
please indicate the number 
in the boxes provided 
in the coupon. 


INDEPENDENT 

Brochures ’98 

BROCHURE REPLY SERVICE 


NAME 

ADDRESS. 


POSTCODE 

Please retain to: lodepedent on Sunday, Travel Brochures *98, Unit 
18, Mitcham Industrial Estate, Streatham Road, Mitcham CR4 2AA 
Or fax yarn- request <m 0181 6400673 • 

Coupons to arrive by 28ft May 1998 

□ □□□□□□□ 16.5.98 
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On the up: 

wake-boarding 

may be easy once 
you’re up - but 
starting is a 
challenge 

Photographs 
Penny tiendait 
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Just stand sideways and jump 


Kneeling on an oversized swimming-float 
towed by a cable to hurtle round a lake at 
20mph, you're on the way to wake- board- 
ing, the hipped thing you can do this sum- 
mer - with or without clothes on. But 
there’ll be lots of falling off and lungfuls of 
lake water before you can do nicks on a real 
board. And though performing, is what it's 
all about, for now you just concentrate on 
staying upright. 

TV^ke- boarding is to waterskiers what 
snowboarding is to snow skiers the new kid 
on the block, standing sideways just to be 
different and. as it happens, to do all kinds 
of amining stunts. It is irritatingly popu- 
lar and can attract the kind of person who 
wears baggy shorts over a wetsuit But 
rather than take over traditional water- 
skiing territory, it comes hand-in-hand with 
an alternative way to ski on water, the cable 
tow. This drag-lift-round-a-Iake is the new, 
cost-effective way to go. 

With a cable tow, not only can lots of 
people ski together on a small stretch of 
water, it has also changed the way you ride. 
There’s no boat, so there’s no wake to play 
on. but the upward pull of the overhead 


Hi's like high-performance waterskiing but without the 
boat Eric Kendall tries to stay upright on a wake-board 


cable that tows you makes life easier and 
improves jumping potential for experts. It 
can run continuously, towing lots of people 
round a confined body of water, turning the 
sport into an all-day participation and spec- 
tator event, rather than now-you-see-it-now- 
you-don’t boat skiing, where the action dis- 
appears over the horizon fester than you can 
say “How much? For 10 minutes?” 

As you leam the basics on a kneeboaid, 
there are a few things to get used to: launch- 
ing and staying on. in that order. The start- 
ing procedure feels like a cross between rit- 
ual h umiliatio n and execution. With the 
board on a launch-pad of wet plastic bris- 
tles, you adopt the kneeling Superman posi- 
tion, having fastened a broad Velcro strap 
a cross your knees. The slack tow line is out 
in front of you, with the handle clenched in 
your fists; your knuckles should have 
drained to white at this point. Despite the 
impression that you’ll be pulled flat on your 
face, it's more likely that you’ll go over back- 


wards, so keeping this weight-forward posi- 
tion, you wait for your turn to come. If it 
sounds uncomfortable, that’s because it is, 
but wait until you’ve done a couple of laps. 

When the pull comes, it takes you by 
surprise, however ready you think you are. 
If your weight’s not bang on, you instantly 
leave the knee board, flying through the air 
and enjoying the brisk acceleration and 
sensation of wingless flight -but aware that 
it will be a short ride and that the water will 
be cold. 

Get it together the next time, and you 
wobble into the first straight, gaining con- 
fidence, even trying to slalom while aim- 
ing in the general direction of the two white 
buoys that indicate the first turn. 

You don’t realty need to do anything to 
turn - you go where it tows you, which 
makes it sound easy. A gentle turn would 
be a cinch, but the sharper they come, the 
more you decelerate into them, allowing 
the rope to go slack, which can only mean 


you’re in for a mini-repeat of the start, onty 
somehow worse. 

First time around the final, most aggres- 
sive comer, before you've learnt to absorb 
the pull and find the best line, you’re bound 
to lose it. resulting in a high-speed ejection, 
landing smack on your face. Bat the most 
impressive bit is the yank itself; as I 
bobbed around afterwards in my life- 
jackeL I was convinced Td see my arms dis- 
appearing across the lake, still attached to 
the ski-line. 

The next step is to try to stand, either 
on two skis or straightaway on a wake- 
board, which opens up the scope forgoing 
backwards and sideways, doing somer- 
saults, jumps, and whatever takes your 
fancy. Iris easy once you’re up, Tm assured, 
but starting is a challenge. The fact that 
everyone else, eight-year-olds included, 
leaps from, the jetty in a flamboyant, 
extravagant version of the humble launch 
you’re struggling with is more a put-down 
than an inspiration. You can’t expea to run 
before you can walk, they remind you. 
Never mind all that; a crawl would be nice, 
just to be going on with. 


LEARNING THE ROPES 



Princes Club. Middlesex (01784 2S6J53) 
is within 30 minutes of London by train 
and has the Ion four ski lakes and an - 
800-metre cable tow that can take eight 
skiers at once. Slalom skiing Is still 
popular, but wake-boards are the tiling, 
with unlimited scope for tricks and 
stunts or just an easy ride. All 
equipment - wetsuit, lifejacket, 
kneeboard. skis and wake-board - can 
be hired; a two-hour session costs £15 
phis £1 each for wetsuit and lifejacket 
hire. 

Cable tows are the future of the 
sport, putting more people on the 
water for less money. The Princes Qub 
school scheme, sponsored by LH 
Supplies and SportsMatch (a 
government body) has put warerskflng 
and wake-boarding on to the 
curriculum for the first time and 
spawned the British junior wake-board 


champion and European Tour record - 
holder, 11-year-old Ben Hitch. Other 
stars, such as Stuart Marston, British 
national champion; can be seen in 
action from the excellent lakeside dub 
facilities. 

There are four other cable tows 
around England: Thorpe Park (0(932 
561171 ), Aqua Active Cable Ski, Rother 
Valley, Sheffield (0H4 251 1717), 
AquaskiSkegness (01754 761025), and. the 
National Training Centre, Nottingham 
(0115 981 1316). Details are .also available 
from the British Whter-Ski Federation 
(0171 833 2855). Within easy reach of 
the cross-channel ferry is Noeux les 
Mines, near Arras in northern France 
(Pas de Calais tourist board. 0033 2183 
3259), which has a lake with a cable 
tow, to complement the plastic ski 
slope that has been built on one of its 
slag heaps. 
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♦ HONG KONG ♦ 
THAILAND ♦ BALI ♦ 
*• MALAYSIA ♦ • 

♦ BANGKOK ♦ 

♦ SINGAPORE ’ ■ 
♦ INDIA* 



ft 01420-88380 or 0171-287 5559 ■ ft 01420-80823 or 0171-287 5558 


*Book British Airways with as 
and enter the Unbelievable 
Offer Competition. 

'Turns and emfitioiu apply. Call tar dttaits 
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Stopover in Singapore to or from Thailand for 1 night 
for only £1. Offer valid until 30th September 1998, 
restrictions apply. For more information on our stop- 
over offer and special Thailand feres, call Singapore 
Airlines or see juur local travel agent. A 


SIDGAPORE AIRUflES 



* STA TRAVEL * 


WORLD LEADERS IN YOUNG INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 


London to New York: May g, Ju.-t dennrturej with Virgin Atlantic !rcm £259. 
Selected rcsiona! departures with British Midland for £50 eitrs. 


ACCOMMODATION • CAR HIRE • INSURANCE AND OVERLAND TOURS: 0171 361 6160 
jj EUROPE 0171 361 6161, WORLDWIDE 0171 361 6262. 0161 8340668 (Manchester) 
a ffiSoflBh^tam.m£a*oHNm^KOU6«»ptaSdSm.Lmiaq* 75 Mwtefcr 
® War Lut Urt* •SfortAUfaDi •SOap** 0 *«J •XSto r %C*hUp 
'SMaj’iRn.Nn'wfe •SNuftSLSrgttn- KSfmU.Ougm • 30 Abate 


All 

CUt 

is the 

(flee. 


Ftr i fr»» orpf «( THE fit IIOE alt. tlTtUl 6166 . &ttp-Y/«n.*Uln«LcsAt STA TRAVEL 


USA/CANADA 
AISVV0171 370 5671 

3 WORLD’S 
** t ’ 1 * 1 FAVOURITE AIRLINE 

ATLANTA £199 MONTREAL .£279 

BALTIMORE £209 NEW YORK £189 

BOSTON. £189 ORLANDO .£229 

CHARLESTON ..£289 SAN Di EGO. £249 

CHICAGO £229 S.FRANSfCO ....X249 

DALLAS .£219 SEATTLE £239 

DENVER £269 TAMPA £279 

DETROIT .£209 TORONTO £229 

F. LAUDER DALE .£249 VANCOUVER ....£299 

HALIFAX £219 * ngn ra ! 

LAS VEGAS. — £229 & ifl 
LOG ANGELES.. £259 1474 BBO ™ 

AH sub^eetto av^tabBty - Indodmg Prepaid Taxes. 

Free Fax: 0500 765656 

e-mail: sales@zaktravel.co.uk 
OPEN TILL LATE SAT AND TOURS 




To advertise in this section please call the 

Travel Team on 0171 293 2219. 
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Low cost 
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'Rake Off 


Because we think the world of you ... 


TkkeOff 


Tike Off 


Take Off 


Unequivocal protection against airline insolvency - CAA approved 


Fi r*i ii< '8.at l V 

L« iiv riu ■« i 


EBS 4- 


AUCKLAND 


HONGKONG 

SINGAPORE 

BAU 

TOKYO 


H76 WASHINGTON £176 


P E a T S 


CAPETOWN 


£357 

LOS ANGELES 

£222 

£252 

£379 

SANFRANCBCQ 

£222 

£252 

£485 

LAS VEGAS 

£228 

£321 

£469 


■ 

£241 

£350 

VANCOUVffl 


£355 


plu^Jiscounted quality accommodation per room per night from 


iki n» n im A ^ TRAUA£32 • USASffl • AffflCA £39 - PACff»C£46 - ASIA2M 
USA CAR HIRE FROM £20 PER DAY ■ CALL NOW FOR OUR TAltdI&WDE WORLDWIDE AM) NQflfH AMERICA BROCHURES 


SYDNEY/MELBOURNE FROM £469 RETURN 

PLUS 1 FREE DOMESTIC FLIGHT IN MALAYSIA* 
PLUS AUS S50 WORTH OF TRAVEL VOUCHERS 
TO SPEND IN AUSTRALIA 

'Conditions apply 


.. wms. 




Ail our 'ro'.ui cur- 


•rfcs £r-i Optn Mr, r- Set from S op;:: • Pi-:r- 9.73,7; - s jr ;0 -o9m5 


NEW YORK from £177 


| worldwide attention to detail 

Forth* real towtJown on worldwide 

travel, Traffimders is yoor one stop 
travel sbfHL 

Tndfinden offm inore low cost 
f^fats to more destfeathms Km 
anyooe. Experts to airfans since 
1970, we can taflonnate vow wy 
own package with op ts 75% discoint 
on hotels and car blre worldwide. 

42-50 Earls Cowl Road • LONDON WB BFT 

1 paghnul Travel: 0171-938 3366. 

194 Kensington High Street ■ tflNMN W8 7RG 
Longbaul Travel; 0171-938 3939 . 

Fbst & Bushms Class: 0171-938 3444 

21 5 Kensington High Street - LONDON W8 6BD 
Transatfantte 6 Enrapran: 0171-937 5400 

22-24 TTw Priory Queensway • BMIINHLMI B4 6BS 

WorkfwUB Trwfct 0121-2381234 

48 Com Street - BRISTOL BS1 1HQ 
WertdwUe Traval: 8117-929 9000 

FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF THE 
TRAJLFSNDER MAGAZINE 

CALL 0171-93S 3366 ANYTIME 

254-284 Sauctiiehall Street • GLASGOW G2 3EH 
WorWwide Travel: 0141-353 2224 

58 Derogate • MANCHESTER M3 2FF 
Worldwide Ikmfc 0161-839 6969 

First & Business Utass: 0161-839 3434 


Trailfinders does not impose charges on credit cards 


... people think the world of us! 


** um PWB* mdmtng prepaid airport toons from; 

terth £449 Bafi £399 Warn 

Oam £469 Defci/Bombay £348 Denver 

£461 Johannesburg £329 Lee Angelas 
Auddand £599 Cape Town £380 Toronto 


Thomas 
Cook 


HongKong £327 Horn £397 Vancouver £301 

Sngqaora £369 Philadelphia £269 Round The World £655 O 8 70 75 00 140 

WE Go fu8rHE * 70 fin ° the best f-'s” 7 

Cob nmnfad Tkm Hum Cook Gmopbd. ASIA FI304, AUX 0265 


FLIGHTS 

DIRECT 


9am-9pm Mon-Fri 
10am-6pm Sat-Sun 


Stngapore 



Warsaw 



Edinburgh 
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Special Interest Holidays 



INDIA • CHINA • HIMALAYAS 
CEN TRAL & SOUTH EAST ASIA 

/^’ , ADVENTUftOlJfi ,, ^N TSAIS SIBERIA! RAILWAY 


ADVENTUROUS 
JOURNEYS 


For brcchur?* 

0181 - 
742 3049 


Mtw P.i'.'.iq.-. Lorre; 



Puts other holidays in the shade 



EXODTJS 

1 ‘Walking Holiday***-* 

Leaders In small group treks and walks worldwide (1-4 weeks) 

9 Weir Road, London SW1 2 OLT. Ring 0181 673 0859 for brochure 
http://www.exodiutravels£ 0 .uk 


Don ’t pay too much for 
your travel insurance 




Amsterdam 

1 from 

f-0- 


0171-375 00 11 

COLUMBUS , 

NEXUS TRAVEL 




Because you've got better things 
to spend your money on. V 

. Change your telephone service to Cable 
& Wt rij e ir and we promise you*B save •. .. 
money comp.. ' to BT (even if you've got 
Friends & Family and PremterUne). Or • 
vyeTI give you bade double the difference.* 

And when you switch, you! automatically ' 
get at least IX minutes i of free local evening 
cafls. every month. . 

Installation usually takes a couple of hours. 
So cad us now and you’re on your wayto 
agreacdeaC • 
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ESCAPE MOW! 

maks the drcom o raafiiy 

ASIA AFRICA A 
THE AMERICAS 

TREKS. SAFAUS. KAFTTNG, JUNGU3 & 
OVBILANDtNG FROM £2^PBl DAY 

FREE BROCHURE 

1370 6845 

vnnMnoounwxo.uk 



"Ravel as many times 
hn^AOCa as you like 


With our annual travel insurance, 
you can take multiple trips 
throughout the yeat 


throughout the vest Ex£|2 Tnmmrw. 

To enrol call quoting Services 

reference INA29. — — — — -»nf» -.n-v 

lines are open 7 days. 0800 700 737 

Avaflabte to non-Cawfcnember s 


No need to compromise 


SKYROS The HoOsUc Experience. 
In Greece S the Cartobean. flITt 
284 3095 or mraukyroexocnl 
CYCLING FOR SOFTIES mwu 
extjubdte menus, quatty hotali 
and a unique view at itnl Fmn 

from a bicycle. Agent AT OL 60S. 

IN; 0181 248 5184. 

CYCLING DOWN QUIET country 
lanes. Jim enough wterdae ts 
work up an nppaffle for the naxi 
great mean Sey at chanting 
hotali in France S My We cany 
your bags. H e adw a ter 01606 
BT333B.ATDL 8412 AITTX 


WALKING IN FRANCE , Italy; 
Europe & the Mad. Al tove ia, 
guided or hdapandem, warn 
ftfendyhoielB, great retfonalail- 
atna, evnythtap anangad fur you. 
HaudnMar 01608813339. ATOL 
2*12 ATTO 

JOIN HOT AIR BALLONtNG 
Adventure hi Bhutan 13tfv27th 
November. No experience neoae- 
aart, vary unusual (8 Bxpenatvn!) 
opportunity. Call 01730 82S326 
aRar 6pm tor delate. CARPE 
DEUMI 



& CENTRAL AMERICA 1 USA 
CANADA & ALASKA 


For fcrorti jr« f.i;: 0181 - 742 3049 

10 • '.Vi L-~rr ‘ .l-'jCrr-JJ.r.-i; .e-VJVu! i 


FreeCaM 0800 056 4860 

What can we do for you? 



CABLE & WIRELESS 


Return prices from London Heathrow; 

For these and many more spc-cis- European offers, 
contact your travel agent or cal' us (local rate) or, 


More offers available from other a'rports 
in ihe UK and Ireland. 

* British Midland 

The Airline for Europe 


* Prka Ratfee terra and coreSdanc apply For M dn& see our prira fee 
or oB 0800 056 466a Ewky k Mon-Fri IBJJMROa A3 Hoaiwkn 
correct m at la thy 1998 and app fee Me to re d dcndW obutwi only. 
Service *vtoh >ao«frteravtceride>ogdpt«. A f p tot o ns abject a sara. 
Sarvtoa. prto and avtapaAtectmdnaia. For q v a lty of ante, piap aaa r 
nay occutorafy moot rur or record your otophone cafe to Cjbto 4 
WWanCdlGewre. 


SAVE ! RAVEL INSURANCE 
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QV t n I 


Austere Airlines - Go when we 
charmless flight Refrest 
B^Tir 




PARIS & Shan break*, widen 
choice of h o t a ta. apts. A to saa, 
nd, ae> drtva. Contact yow agent 
or feurfame Wmay 0171 498 
0877. ftjfly bonded ABTAVB8S2, 
ATOL 3264 

BRtTTMR; Dotdovia, Cote d 1 Ann 
and nrora. Lovely VBtaa, many 


ABTA V7278 Brochure 0181 707 
8794. 

BORDEAUX VINEYARD, pita on 
Dordogne river. Sip. BfT- Pool, 
garden, bStoa, flatting tom Cl 95 
ptL 4 acres, fet 0033 S78B2ST8 

CYCLE TOURma In Btttlany tram 
£100 per weak. Breton BDcaa 
01579 S087B. Hnd breton- 


SKJATHOS, PnUon, Stopelos, 
Al on la ao n. Mykonos, Pam, 
Antipnms ft SantorW. Soparb vil- 
las, apts & hotels, most wflh saa 
Wows. Export ft frfendfy servtcs 
torn Sldaihos TVwvsi Ltd now In 
our 20th yrDISI 940S157AITO 
ATOL I860 

AIM2moiT honaat mud wbmlng 
broctwo. We oflar a wide seioc- 
flon of small family ran hotels, 
studios, apartments, vfDaa and 
tndfe nd houses on 10 tstsnda. 
Atortiasos, Hand, Xaiymms, 
Lares, Spstees. Synti, LfeaL 
Skopalos. THoa. 24hr Brochure 
Lins. Ibh 01629 824881. Loska- 
rtns Ltd. ATOL 1424 AITa 

QRECOFlLE/FDoxsitia Escape 
Packages. A complete awvfce tor 
tea more dtecaRtina trwoBas Atot 
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The Cotswold 





Mellow stone wails, teashops, 
postcand-pretty houses - that’s 
Burfond. And it’s also the 
birthplace of Britain’s first 
socialist movement celebrated 
today, writes Rob Stepney 


Let it only be whispered in the Cotswold 
cream teashops of Burford High Street, 
but this prosperous town that now lies so 
peacefully in the valley of the Windrush 
was once the centre of a bloody insur- 
rection that might have changed the his- 
tory of England. 

The revolt of dissident “Leveller" 
troops from Oliver Cromwell's victorious 
army aimed to push the government Into 
reforms that would have transformed 
post-Civil War society. The radical demo- 
crat rebellion in fact ended in imprison- 
ment and death. But the places associated 
with the events of three -and-a-half cen- 
turies ago add unexpected interest to this 
mellow, wisteria-walled town. They also 
provide the focus for an unusual annual 
celebration by groups who feel the Lev- 
ellers' impetus towards radical change has 
not yet been exhausted. 

It was on a May evening in 1649. The 
scene by the church was much as today (ex- 
cept for the distant dazzle of the rape 
fields). Overlooked by the dogtoothed 
Norman tower and massive spire, the 
watermeadows across the mill stream 
were probably bright with buttercups and 
cow parsley. Then there came the sound 
of men on horses, almost a thousand of 
them, as Burford was overwhelmed by 
mutinous troops. 

For years, the people of the town had 
experienced the ebb and flow of Royalist 
and Parliamentarian forces, cowering from 
occasional firefights that left dead in the 
streets, but more typically enduring the cas- 
ual oppressions of what seemed like an oc- 
cupying force, from whichever side it 
came. That said, the Civil War was over. 
King Charles already dead. And not many 
Burford inhabitants would have understood 
why soldiers were once again in their 
streets. 

Arrears of pay had eroded loyalty. But 
what led these Cromwellian troopers to out- 
right mutiny was an ideal of democracy that 
was more Chan a century ahead of its time, 
and would not be countenanced by those 
the Civil War brought to power. Leveller 
beliefs eventually found taking expression 
in the declarations that accompanied the 
American Revolution. But for the rank and 
file rebels that spring night, the future held 
only imprisonment and, for three of their 
leaders, the firing squad. 

Thinking they were safe from pursuit in 
Burford, the mutineers posted few guards. 
Troops loyal to Cromwell surprised them 


during foe night- There was skirmishing, and 
one attacker was killed by rebels defend- 
ing the Crown high-street pharmacy. But 
those who did not escape in the darkness 
soon surrendered. 

On the lead-lined font of Burford church 
is an inscription, worn but legible. It reads 
“Anthony Sedley, 1649, Prisner”, with the 
“n”s reversed, painstakingly etched with the 
tip of a knife during three days of incar- 
ceration. Sedley survived. But on 17 May 
three leaders of the Levellers were executed 
by Cromwell's muskets. The Kkely place was 
against the high part ofthediurthyard wall, 
though the holes notionafly made by mus- 
ket tails should not be trusted. 

Today, wreaths will be laid at the mem- 
orial on the church, and “The Red Flag” 
will be sung. This fa only a part of the day’s 
commemoration, organised by the Lev- 


ellers’ Day Committee of the Oxford 
Workers' Educational Association. There 
will also be speeches in the old church hall, 
a procession down the high street, Mor- 
ris dancing, family picnics, and the possi- 
bility of adjournment to a good pub, of 
which there are several But the question 
remains: why “The Red Flag"? Twenty-five 
years ago, after centuries of neglect, the 
memory of the Levellers was renewed by 
Oxford socialists. Tfony Berm is unofficial 
patron of Levellers’ Day, and Ken Liv- 
ingstone has been a speaker at the annu- 
al event. 

Such celebration has not always found 
favour with some sections of the Burford 
community. There was a time in the Eight- 
ies when a rival booking of the church hah 
was planned to frustrate the organisers of ' 
Levellers' Day, and when the singing of 


“The Red Flag” was countered by a ren- 
dering of “Rule, Britannia". Happily, the 
animosity of those days has disappeared. 
“Relations with Burford town council are 
now friendly. The only issue is where we 
should park," says David Lewis, who has 
for many years helped organise Levellers’ 
Day. “The police, too, are understanding. 
They treat the brief interruption to traffic 
caused by our high-street parade as a slow- 
moving vehicle. 

“In remembering people in the past who 
fought and suffered for their beliefs, we can 
provide others with inspiration,” he contin- 
ues. “The message is that you’re not alone.” 

But the question of who should really 
inherit the spirit of the Levellers is still a 
live local issue. The Burford historian 
Raymond Moody argues that the executed 
soldiers Cornet Thompson, Corporal 


. Perkins and Private Church would turn in 
their unmarke d graves at those who come 
to lay then* wreaths. 

“With the Levellers’ emphasis on the 
sanctity of private property and resistance 
to state interference, I can’t understand why 
they should have become a left-wing icon," 
he says. “Simply because they were on the 
side of the underdog did not mean that they 
were the forerunners of socialism.” It was 
their faith in God and aot the class struggle 
that gave these men the courage to bare 
their chests to the firing party that May 
morning, he argues. 

What did the mutinous rebel soldiers 
who marched on Burford in tact demand? 
The Levellers’ “Agreement of the Free 
People of England”, smuggled out of prison 
earlier that month, called for the right to 
vote for all men who worked independently 


Leveflers’ last stand! Burford,- left; 
‘socialist 5 celebrations, above 

Main photograph: Peter Macdarmid 


BU RFO R D BEAUTIES 

Apart from Levellers* Day, the 
attractions of this picture-postcard 
town include the high street, the 
little Tolsey Museum (open Mon- 
Thurs, 2pm-5pm: Fri, Sat and Sun, 
llam-5pm. adults SOp, children Wp) 
which gives a lively insight into focal 
history, and Sheep Street with its 
fine I5th- and fctfi-century houses 
built with money from the wool 
trade. However, in summer it is 
essentia/ to get to Burfbrd earfy in 
the day. before the crowds descend. 

Those with children in tow could 
then escape the throng and make for 
the Cotswold Wildlife Satan Park 
(open daily, I0ar»5pm; adults £5.50, 
children 3-15, £3-50) just south of 
Burford. Slightly further afield, near 
Witney, is the wonderful Victorian 
farm and manor house, Cogges 
Manor Farm (Tues-Fri 10.30am- . . 
4.30pm. Sat and Sun, Qpm-4 30pm; 
adults £3.25, children 3- 16 £1 .75). 


for a living; free trade; the abolition of the 
House of Lords: elected judges; andsecure 
title to land for small farmers. Despite the 
“Leveller" name coined by their political 
enemies, there was no hint in their pro- 
gramme of the common ownership of 
property or means of production. 

Raymond Moody continues: “The 
Levellers' beliefs also sprang from the view 
that the problems of England derived 
from pernicious laws imposed on the 
people by foreigners - the “Norman Yoke’ 
- and it is an irony that Levellers' Day this 
year will be addressed by someone from the 
European Parliament" 

Moody also finds it intriguing that men 
whose political ideals were so firmly linked 
with a non-conformist Christian conscience 
should be celebrated by a movement with 
an essentially atheist ideology. 


A piece of Powys that passeth all understanding 


The Elan valley, a 
hidden gem of 
Wales, offers its few 
visitors rare treats 
of scenery and 
wildlife. By 
Daniel Butler 


Overcrowding in some of our 
most beautiful landscapes is 
reaching crisis point. As the 
temperatures rise, so columns 
of townsfolk wind into 
Dartmoor, the Peaks and the 
Dales, all intent on 
experiencing “unspoilt 
wilderness". The irony, of 
course, is that in summer the 
“wastes” that thrilled Boswell, 
Wordsworth and Hardy are 
likely to be gridlocked. 


For all that, though, there 
are still hidden gems, and the 
Elan valley is one of them. 
Extend a straight line from 
London through Oxford, 
Cheltenham and Hereford, 
and shortly before reaching 
Aberystwyth you find yourself 
in the joyful emptiness of 
eastern Powys. 

Given the valley’s beauty 
and its comparative proximity 
to well populated areas (it is 


only two hours from 
Birmingham or Bristol), it 
may be surprising that the 
area is so under-visited. It 
certainly wasn't always so. 

Shelley was among the 
first visitors: he fled here to 
his uncle's house after being 
sent down from Oxford, and 
was so taken with the wild 
beauty that he tried to set up 
a writers' commune nearby. 
The Victorians agreed with 
him. founding a string of spa 
towns along the eastern edge 
of the mountains that form 
the backbone of Wiles 
(LLanwrtyd, I -Iflngflmm nrrh. , 
Buillh and Llandrindod all 
boast the epithet “Wells"). 

Yet the area's popularity has 
waned, and left it with one of 
the lowest per capita incomes 
in Britain. 

For the handful of visitors 
who do stumble across it, the 
rewards are significant. The 
backdrop of the Cambrian 
mountains are formed from 
some of the oldest rocks in 
Britain and come with a 
desolate beauty of their own, 
different from that of the 
belter known crags of north 
Wiles and the Lake District. 

A century ago the entire 
catchment of the valley was 
bought by the Corporation of 
Birmingham, anxious for a 
reliable source of drinking 
water. la an ambitious 
engineering project, four 
huge dams and a 73-mile pipe 
were built to supply a 
mushrooming Midlands 
population. By modem 
standards these massive stone 
edifices are beautiful, if 
austere, and heavy rain makes 
them truly spectacular, 
cloaking them white with 
millions of gallons of 
cascading water. Thanks to 
this and deserted mountain 
roads, the area features 
heavily in car and mobile 
phone advertisements (not to 


mention the recent TV series 
Mortimer's Law). 

In contrast to other 
reservoir projects, the dams 
have been an environmental 
godsend. In the cause of 
water purity, the authorities 
have always kept a tight leash 
on human activity, beginning 
by evicting some 400 tenants 


(most of whom, in fact, lived 
above the waterline). As a 
result the hillsides are dotted 
with ruins - not to mention 
two abandoned mines. The 
Elan Valley Trust, which 
manages the catchment, has 
continued to exert strict (if 
less brutal) control. Farmers 


face restrictions on stocking 
and chemical use, but wben it 
comes to visitors the picture 
is ambiguous. On the one 
hand there is an excellent 
visitor centre and an effective 
“freedom Ip roam" policy; 
but water sports, camping and 
off-road driving are tanned. 
In addition, the Trust seems 


reluctant to advertise the 
valley’s charms widely, which 
explains why it is so empty, 
even in mid-summer. 

As a result it remains a 
stronghold for many rare 
species which thrive in its 
hanging oak forests, heather 
and scrub. Birdwatchers are 


drawn by red kites, 
peregrines, redstarts and 
golden plovers; others hope 
for a glimpse of polecats, 
otters and badgers - and the 
rare upland orchids found in 
the unimproved hay 
meadows. Another great 
attraction is the “friendly” 
nature of the hills, quite 
unlike the precipitous peaks 
of Scotland and the Lakes. 
And the views from the tops 
are still breathtaking: on a 
dear day the panorama 
stretches from the Black 
Mountains to Snowdonia. 

Outdoor activities are not 
confined to hikers - this is 
one of the few hilly areas in 
the country where you can 
plan a relatively gentle cycle 
lour through spectacular 
scenery. And if even this 
seems too energetic, flyfishing 
for the monster brown trout 
that lurk in the lakes is 


cheap and easily arranged. 

Finally, it's worth noting 
that the area is pervaded by a 
genuinely friendly 
atmosphere. Be prepared for 
gentle gossip with the . 
newsagent and pub locals, all 
curious as to how on earth 
you beard about the place. 

Getting there: by public 
transport, the Elan valley is 
difficult to reach. The railway 
station at Llandrindod Wells, 
on the Heart of Whies line, is 
about 12 miles east. There 
are sporadic buses. 

Being there: the Elan Valley 
Hotel (run by former actors, 
01597 310448) is two miles 
south west of Rhayader. B&B 
costs £24-£30 per person. 
Bikes, ponies and fishing can 
be arranged from here. 
Kitewatchers Wildlife Breaks 
(01597-S11169) has a variety 
of guided tours. 
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SPICE ISLANDS CRUISE 

PLUS KENYA BEACH & SAFARI 


Ah excepttooal holiday it an exceptional prire which combines the 
dream erf a lrkurdy crab* to antic paradise islands b tbe Indian 
Ocean whfa a stay on Kcsja^gtarions com! reefed coast and a ftbu- 
lons FREE Um King Safari worth £18(1 per person which you am 
choose to take either before or after yoor cruise. 

Fly cweruigbi from London Gawick direct to Mombasa when: you will 
DMisfcr to the stylish Bamingo Beach Hoof, situated amid acres of lush 
tropical gardens on pelm fringed Shinn; Beach for a 4 nighi stty. 

Joining [be four star ya^H-likc 5.600 wo MS Royal Sur oo day 6 you'll 
so sail for ibc 7 night cruise experience you've always (teamed atom. 

A boU of facilities on boanl include a pool, fitness room, 3 bars . » bgu- 
tique and so efegent tevumrant- The atmosphere b Friendly and informal tnd in the evenings after a snupaoas seven course meal 

there is music and entertainment ro enjoy whb new round Mends. Paradise awaits be each port of call Va& the exciting baton- of 
yarrriher - hmuling with hmm and retaining reminder? of m exotic 'npiec pdanJ history .Then tbe oientr ev ou r island of Mayotte, 
encircled by a vast tagnoc and ixvaring vpccMcu/ar tad dramatic JCtaary, Nosy He, MadsgBcar, a xa island of amirasa fmai voJ- 
canic scenery end delicate Wassons to smart shops. And FOR FULL DETAILS & A BOOKING FORM 

finally Stmngu Mbili, a tiny noil and d* epitome of a Compfcle dx coupon tn bfockcaptab and send l* 

tropieil island a snorkel, wrim. relax and enjoy a bote- graKlJUfSCSU^AFRX^iArwiaJUa^JTWSTSTRm^ 

im. C ruise tack to Mombasa and sperrf a ftrtier 3 nighis ■omwBmmLOwrflte 

ai die fabulous Flamingo Beach Hotel before your return 




daytime flight direct la London. Garwicfc. 

Tbe bolnfajr price indodcr- • Return economy flight! 
between OK and Mombasa direct. • ft nights ftiU board 
accommodation at the Flamingo Beach Hotel and l night 
no Safari. *7 nights full board asoomnodiiien on MS 
Royal Star. # Coach transfers dtroupbotu. 0 Aff part and 
airport taxes. 

♦•price of £1,272 per person is for an instate 2 
bedded cabin with private facilities - A 20* 

SAVING ON THE BROCHURE PRICE 
PLUS YOUR FREE SAFARI. Other cabin 
grades are available, ask for details. 
hraEvH 

bsOflkc ICbad»5«i«s.tteo*taf.U»MEU3DL. 


BROMLEY. KENT BRI KJU.Orctfl tbe 
HOLIDAY BROCHURE HOTLINE ON 0181 466 0014 
ItebahtohweraMhyAMem&dtelCUkUiL ASTATON ATOLilU 

I — — - — - — — 1 

Please tend me Amber detaBsaf thfeexodeSpke Hands Cntbe 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


Ron Code. 




.lEvctdsgL 


Send m: THE INDEPENDEHT SPICE BLANDS OtUlSE 
AFRICAN SAFARI CLUB, 35-J7 EAST STREET. BROMLEY, KENT BR1 KJU. 
p~j PleneSckMih>»8?iailBMw<Maiaamh«eeBlImfaMltfca n in »IW ' l ii l ill t Ht 


la nwvm i ug Tiwi by Ww.i p . pu r s tJ i tnw He. 
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LAKE COMO & ADRIATIC CRUISE 

INCLUDING TWO DAYS EV VENICE ON CRUISE 

A week at the 4-star Grand Hotel Menaggio on Lake Como on halfboard and a week-long cruise from 
Venice around the 1000 islands off the Dalmatian Coast to the Pearl of the Adriatic Dubrovnik 


1 hisvnRtderfulsumnwrtimejpurneycoinbitKSthe 14 NIGHTS FROM £795 
beauty of the Italian Lakes with visits to Verona, 

Yen io? and a week-long cruise through the thousand 
islands off the Dalmatian Coast The journey com- 
mences with a flight from Heathrow with British 
Midland to Venice and on to Menaggio on the shores 
of Lake Como for the next seven nights at the 4-star 
Grand Hotel MmaggiaThendriveviahistoric Verona 
to Venice wherewe board the MVDal maria foraweek- 
long cruise around the spectacular 1 185 islands, islets 
and reefsofthe Dalmatian coast. This unique combi- 
' nation of natural beauty is matched only by masterful 
architecture of the magnificent cities and harbours 
along the route from Venice. Pula. Split and Du- 
brovnik. On the return to Venice fly to Heathrow. 

THE MV DALMATIA 

Under the man^ementsupervirionof our associates 
in Switzeriand to re standards of senace. the fitness centre laundry, entertainment 

wssel a>mes rw.gaUonal lounge and swimming pool: There are 

Tf 142 «■*» with ensuite facilities 
refartahed m 1997, displace 5 tor* spreaiiover5dedaand5heisfuIiyair- 
htecommumcahons, one sitting restaurant, two bars, conditioned. 



DEPARTURE DATES & PRICES 
1998 Sat unlays -per penon biabrinat hotel and eabirusbdbw' 
May 23. 30 - June, 13.20. 27-Jul 4, 11 , 18,25 
Aug 1,8.15,22.29 - SepS, 12. 19.26-Oct3 , 10 
Ron-of-the-Ship: Inside only£795 
Lower , De< ^jn5»de4bed£845 - 0utside4 bed£925 

_ _ Inside 2 bed £9 75 -Outside 2 bed £1045 

Main Dedc !nside2 bed£1085 -Outside2 bed£1200. 
Uppgn ' Promenade and Sun decks on application 
Single Supplement - plus 40%ofthe above prices 


^ ^ JVl ° n ^ I**- ^ lac}B| kd; short 

0171-6161000 


r 1-616 1C 

w 


VOYAGESJUlfS VERNE 
2 1 Dorset Square, London NWl 6QG 

”*tf*^9ogn-5^wM<iitoonty. 


It remains a stronghold for many rare 
species which thrive in its hanging 
oak forests, heather and scrub 
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Where there’s 

muck ... 

there s a beak* Malcolm Smith reports from the nation's 
sewage farms, where all kinds of birds are circling and salivating 


What do these four have in common: Noi- 
tagaam, Cambridge. Perry Oaks and Wis- 
oech .Not the sort of question for a prime- 
time TV quiz show, perhaps. Not even a 
question that will elicit a correct answer from 
more than a tiny proportion of the million- 
plus members of the RSPB. But ask a keen 
birdwatcher of a certain age what these 
places have in common, and he or she won’t 
hesitate. Sewage works, of course. 

Muck is magic for birds. Especially this 

sort of muck. Many of today’s senior 
■ ornithologists cut their teeth as birdwatch- 
ers - and developed their identification skills 
- surrounded by percolating filters, humus 
tanks, settling lagoons and the other para- 
phernalia that convert the end products of 
human bodily functions into (almost) pure 
water. Wagtails making the most of the 
clouds of tiny black sewage flies; flocks of 
finches devouring piles of tomato and other 
pass-through-your-gut seeds; snipe and 
monotonously ehurring grasshopper war- 
blers in the damp, lagoon-side vegetation; 
even occasional rarities such as a lesser 
yellowlegs visiting from North America, 
attracted, perhaps, by the ail-organic diet. 

But, if old birdwatching hands used to 
check their Ordnance Survey maps for the 
telltale “wks” symbol (usually denoting a 
sewage works), most of today’s ttritcheisgain 
their spurs by tearing about the country hav- 
ing been alerted to the latest rarity on their 
mobile phones. Not that technology can be 
blamed exclusively for the demise of the 
sewage farm birdwatchers' logbooks. 

“Sewage farms aren't as popular with 
young birdwatchers because these have 
switched from being wetland habitats to 
something more like industrial plants,” 
comments David Glue, of the British Thist 
for Ornithology. Glue, with Dennis Boden- 
ham and Frances Bowman, two BTO mem- 
bers, have been visiting Aylesbury works and 
studying its birds for the last 27 years. 

How important sewage farms were for 
birdwatchers learning their trade, from the 


SEWAGE STA KE-OUT 

The best bits of a sewage works for 
birds (based on Aylesbury) in 
descending order of merit. Information 
from a 27-year scurfy by Glue, 

Bod en ham and Bowman. 

Sprinklers and percolating filters: 
year-round water and food for 
thousands of starlings and pied wagtails; 
at other times for yellow wagtails, gulls 
and meadow pipits. 

Wet grassland irrigation areas: 
nesting spots for reed buntings, 
warblers, ducks; even snipe and water 
rails. 

Storm and humus tanks: good for 
wagtails and, at times of shallow water, 
for wading birds, chfffehaffs, rode pipits 
and even rare black redstarts. 

Lagoons: breeding spots for lltde 
grebes, mallard and moorhen; 
occasionally tufted ducks and kingfishers. 
Hedges and scrub: nesting places for 
blackbirds, wrens, warblers and others. 
Buildings and machinery: nesting 
for house sparrows, wagtails, 
sometimes even kestrels and little owls. 
Lawns: feeding for wagtails, green 
woodpeckers and thrushes. 

Rubbish heaps: vegetable wastes and 
seeds attract pheasants, stock doves, 
magpies and flocks of finches. 


Twenties up until the Sixties, can be gauged 
from the autobiography of one of the found- 
ing fathers of British ornithology. In Sewnty 
Years of Budwatching (Foyser, 1974), the late 
HG Alexander wrote: “The years between 
the two Great %rs might be described as 
the years of reservoirs and sewage farms so 
far as British field ornithology is concerned.” 

The attractiveness of the old-fashioned 
sewage farm, with its extensive muddy set- 
tling beds for migrating waders, came later. 


Probably Norman Joy, of Reading, first 
made this discovery when he began to report 
the remarkable waders, including four blade- 
winged stills hitherto only known as birds of 
coastal marshes and mudflats, that he had 
found on an unnamed “marsh" near Read- 
ing. Later that year (1923) be revealed that 
this was Reading sewage farm. 

The most attractive sewage farms, such 
as Northampton and Nottingham, and some 
of those near London (Perry Oaks being an 
example) were only discovered in the late 
Twenties or early Thirties. David Lack, in 
his Birds of Cambridgeshire (1934) hardly 
gives any sewage farm records before 1927. 
By 1934, he was able to reveal that 152 
species had been recorded at Cambridge 
sewage farm. 

But if many of the old-fashioned sewage 
farms have disappeared their modern 
replacements can still he important oases for 
birds at all seasons. David Glue points out 
that birds such as starlings, tree sparrows and 
linnets - all in decline country-wide - make 
much use of modern works. 

“Some of them could even be nationally 
important as resting-places for migratory 
birds arriving in Britain in the spring, allow- 
ing them to restock after their lengthy 
flights," he comments. At Aylesbury, a mod- 
em plant covering 10 hectares of land but 
retaining wet grassland irrigation areas. 
Glue, Bodenham and Bowman have 
recorded 61 species that have bred, or 
attempted to breed - an impressive number 
by any standard. “They include,” says Glue, 
“water rails, snipe, yellow wagtails, whinchats 
and grasshopper warblers, all scarce breed- 
ing birds in Buckinghamshire” 

Ironically, though, sewage treatment is 
going back to basics, for the final effluent 
clean-up stage anyway. Irrigation plots - 
where the partly treated liquid is soaked 
through wetland vegetation to filter it - are 
coming back into favour. They are often 
more effective. Many of the birds once 
familiar at sewage works could return, too. 
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Across 
the Arctic 
by dog 


When Wendy Smrth contracted 
cancer she resigned herself to endless 
journeys to hospital. Now, writes 
Duff Hart-Davis, she has just returned 
from the first ever dog-tnek clean 
across the North American continent 


One of the less savoury 
moments of the journey came 
when the beavers started logo 
off. In north Quebec, wanting 
more nutritious food for her 
huskies, Wendy Smith took 40 
frozen carcasses on board one 
of the expedition's trucks, and 
she- was . disconcerted to find 
that the animals were delivered 
skinned but with heads, tails 
and guts still in place. “The 
dogs loved them," she recalls- 
Too late, die realised it was a 
mistake to feed them the 
beavers whole: the huskies got 
diarrhoea, and the rest of die 
carcasses, rapidly becoming 
high, had to be :thrown away. 

Looking at Wendy, you 
would never guess that 10 years 


ago she almost died of cancer. 
At 36 her eyes are bright, her 
complexion is glowing, her 
movements are quick. The fact 

that she looks so fit is hardty sur- 
prising, for she has just pulled 
off a colossal feat of endurance 
- the first-ever dog-trek dean 
across the North American con- 
tinent. During the winter she 
mushed (drove her husky 
teams) more than 4,000 miles, 
to show other sufferers that 
cancer can be beaten, and to 
raise funds for research. 

A former Army officer, she 
was stricken by Hodgkin’s dis- 
ease in 1988, and became so ill 
that she and her family all 
thought she was going to die. 
But she fought back with, aston- 


ishing courage, made a sudden 
recovery, and returned to ener- 
getic pursuits, leading treks in 
many wild parts of the world. 

It was a fascination with 
wilderness, snow and huskies 
that led to her marathon mush 
across the Canadian Arctic. 
Having rounded up four sup- 
porters, she flew to Alaska last 
October to collect her dogs and 
equipment. Her team manager 
was Mark Howard, a policeman 
who for a year had given over 
bis house in Oxford for nse as 
an office. Hie member with 
most cold weather experience 
was Crispin Day; the polar 
explorer. Will Locke, a mount- 
aineering pal of Mark’s, joined 
because he had six months free, 
and Maggie Annat, an old 
friend of Wendy’s, went along - 
as she thought - for the first 
couple of weeks, but ended up 
covering the entire distance. 

In Anchorage the team spent 
two weeks assembling dogs, 
food, vehicles and other essen- 
tials. Then, in eight days, they 
hurtled across to Maine, on the 
north-east coast of America -an 
epic, 6,000-mfle journey in Itself 
With three drivers sharing two 
hefty pick-up trucks, they were 
on the road for 16 hours a day. 
The 20 huskies travelled in a 
specially-built wooden box with 
separate compartments, 10 a 
side, each with its own door. 
Every four hours they had to be 
taken out and pegged, to stretch 
and relieve themselves (if ever 
. let loose, they would run off or 
start fighting). 

After two weeks’ shaking 
down;'the expedition set off on 
15 November. Wendy’s hope 
was that to be able to travel by 
sled, but as a back-up, in case 
she ran out of snow, she had an 
all-terrain vehicle (ATV), a 
Polaris quad bike, which' the 



lii harness: Wendy Smith mushes across North America 


dog teams could poll instead. 
When 6in of snow fell the night 
before she left, it seemed a 
wonderful omen. Alas, it 
proved false: the whole way she 
was plagued by unseasonably 
mild weather, which she 
blamed on El Nino, and had to 


The huskies had 
to wear cloth 
boots, and wore 
out 7,000 of them 


resort to the ATV for more 
than a third of the journey. 

So began a phenomenal test 
of stamina. Every morning the 
team was up in the dark at 4am, 
getting the huskies but and 
' feeding them - itself a twoiour 
task. Wendy would start mush- 
ing aj 7am, and carry on for 12 
or 14 hours, stopping only for 


her crew to change teams. She 
herself drove every yard of the 
way. With the sled she could 
warm up by occasionally jump- 
ing off and running or ideating , 
but on the ATV she got so 
frozen that at the end of a stint 
her leg? would not work, and 
she more or less toppled off. 

TVo of the team would gen- 
erally be ranging ahead on 
snow machines, reconnoitring 
the trail, and if necessary break- 
ing it. Tire trouble was that 
most of the trails that would 
have been open in a normal 
winter simply did not exisL 

The snow was so thin, and 
the going so rough, that the sled , 
went through three pairs of , 
normal runners a day (at $40 a j 
pair), so the team nailed on 
thick strips of roofing polyeth- 1 
ylene instead. The huskies had i 
to wear doth boots, often three 
sets at a time, and wore out 
7,000 of them. 

The worst moment came 
cm the afternoon of 23 Decem- 


Photograph: Mark Howard 

ber. After a splendid morning, 
on which they had covered 60 
miles, mushing through the 
dawn, the team was on its way 
to an overnight rendezvous 
when their trad: skidded on the 
ice of a logging trail, plunged 
down a 10-ft bank and landed 
on its side in waist-deep snow, 
smashing the engine block on 


Sewage dweller: snipe 
favour wet grassland 
irrigation areas 

Photograph: Mike Read i 
Planet Earth 


a boulder and trapping half the 
huskies in their cubicles on the 
lower side of the box. 

Wendy, fearing that the dogs 
would suffocate, thought, 
“That’s it. The expedition's 
over." In fact a tow-truck 
arrived to pull them out within 
half an. hour; the huskies were 
none the worse, and after a 24- 
bour battle to reorganise their 
surviving vehicles, the team 
was back in action. 

Her trek ended in partial 
disappointment. She had hoped 
to cany on far into the north 
west of Alaska and mush 1,600 
miles along the Quest and Idi- 
tarod trails, which use frozen 
lakes and stretches of the 
Yukon River, but when she 
reached Whitehorse she found 
that the middle of the stream 
had already thawed, and Cana- 
dian Rangers strongly advised 
her not to try ft. She therefore 
beaded for Skagway. on the 
Pacific, and readied the sea - 
a twinkle of blue between spiky 
white mountains - on 15 
March, four months to the day 
after setting out, with 4,410 
miles behind her. 

In making that tremendous 


effort, she saw many parallels 
with cancer treatment "If you 
have a lot of obstacles to over- 
come, you have to keep your 
goal in mind." she says. “You 
have to stay determined, and 
keep going, regardless of how- 
tough things geL That's why we 
found it so bard to stop when 
we did; we’d set out to show 
that we wouldn't be daunted by 
any difficulty, even if it seemed 
insurmountable.” 

Wendy now aims to write a 
book, and, come next winter, to 
be back in Alaska, to complete 
the eight-week trip down the 
Yukon to Nome, on the Bering 
Sea. “This could turn out to be 
just the final stage of ray first 
trip," she says, “or it could be 
the second stage of a round-the- 
world mush". Next stop Siberia, 
then? Nobody who knows 
Wendy would put ft past her. 

Donations can be sent to the 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund 
at 2/3 Chancery House. Toi- 
wonh Close. Tolworth. Sumy 
KT6 7EW. Details of the expedi- 
tion are available on the Dog- 
Trek website: wwn'.dogtrek97- 
98.eu. internet 
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PINKS - 10 for just £7.95 



What, when, 


Pinks are amnngw the lovelies of the summer flower- 
ing plants, giving that lovely cottage look to your gar- 
den. Their wonderful colours are accentuated by their 
strong, spicy scent. 

Plant them in a sunny position 10" apart in well 
drained soil and (bey wiQ reward you with their dainty 
blooms. Pinks grow equally well in borders or tubs and 
if dead beaded regularly will provide long lasting cut 
flowers for the house as well. Hill growing instructions 
will be sent with each order. 

Tbe to flection of Pinks on offer comprises one of eaefa 
of the following varieties:- Devon Joy frose-beogal 
stripes on deep pink); Doris (pale [rink with carmine 
ring): Devon Cream (chrome yeDow with magenta 
' flush*: Gran's Favoerist (bead reddssb paipb on 
while): Cheryl (red); Wi decoct be Fair (champagne- 
pink); Haytprfpure while); faced Monarch (chestnut 
lacing oo prnkh Joy (carmine pink) and Rose Jay (rose 
pink). • i 



Relive tales of suspense and 
smuggling in the Cornish town of 
Fowey this Sunday. Three organised 
walks enable you to follow in the 
footsteps of the romantic novelist 
Daphne (hi Maurfer (1907-1986) who 
set many of her stories around tins 
part of the Cornish coast. The 
Daphne du Maurier festival this 
weekend includes exhibitions, plays 
and a service at Tregaminion Chapel 
near Menabiliy House. The author 
lived in Menabiliy in 1943 and used It 


as the model for Manderiey, the 
house in Rebecca - which later 
became a Hitchcock film. 

Holy Communion at Tregarnfabn Chapel 
is on Sunday at 930am; the My Cousin 
Rachel wdk, on Sunday at lOJOam, 
starts at Readymoney Beach, Fcwey, 
£330 ; the Laving Spirit walk, on Sunday 
at 130pm, starts at Roman Quay, £330 
(caU 01726 74324 /or detxOs). 

Sally Klndberg 


How to order 

FREEPHONE 0800 3160500 for 
XT 24 hear credit card order service, 
please quote ING363 when order- 
ing. OR fill in coupon quoting your 
AccesslVisa/ Mastercard number or send with 
crossed cbeque/PO, NO CASH please, to: 
THE INDEPENDENT PINKS OFFER, 
PjO. BOX 807, HARROW, 
MIDDLESEX HA1 2YH 
Please allow up to 28 days for delivery. Offer 
subject to availability and UK mainland readers 
only. 

Offer doses XV0W9S. 

(kg to EnQItM 19G6867 Nmnpspot PtAtBNng pfc. 


Please send me _ — Padt(s) at £7.95 each 

I enclose my cheque/PO (address on back) mads payable to: 
Newspaper PuHshing INS363, or please debit my 

Accoss/Vtsa/Mastarcsni account vrth thB sum of £ 

My card number Is: 


Please use BLOCK CAPITALS. Expeydatei 


SjnaiuB 

Nanra:(MrMiBMIsEAfe)_ 


ftstaode ___ 

Ortas toiDffi WOEPaJDStfT PNK5 OrFffl 
PO BOX 807, HARROW, MIDDLESEX HA1 2YH 

* »« « w tan -was, ^ uwsmPBl >*jK£h 

■RiUataa«M»«aaMZ>r>£BS > «KR'»&£KUaSne NQ3C3 
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12/GARDENING 


Green is the colour, 
Chelsea is the name 


Anna Pavord takes a peripheral view of the greatest show in earth 


Beltane was the old way of celebrating May’s 
rebirth, a Celtic feast of fire, sacrifice and general 
mayhem. Now we have the Chelsea Flower Show 
with the enigmatic figure of Sir Simon Hornby, pres- 
ident of the Royal Horticultural Society (RHS), as 
our modern day Green Man. 

The show is an anachronistic triumph. No one 
sitting down today to plan a mammoth event of this 
kind would think it possible for it to take place in 
London SW3. The great marquee alone covers 
t bree-a nd - a - half acres and takes 20 men almost as 
many days to put up. Exhibitors spend about £2Qm 
putting together their stands, and this year there are 
20 show gardens. The majority of the exhibits are 
live, with highly specific needs as to food and drink. 
These are not as as easily available in Chefeea as Big 
Macs and halves of lager. 

Part of the excitement of Chelsea is the excite- 
ment that surrounds all ephemeral, tented events: 
the sudden transformation of the setting, the atavis- 
tic lure of an itinerant life to those whose futures are - 
firmly shackled to the S.05 from Woking, the smell 
of crushed grass. You can get that at any county agri- 
cultural show, but Chelsea’s strangeness lies in the 
fact that all this happens slap bang in the middle of 
the most densely populated city in Britain. All these 
pulsating, growing, flowering things suddenly arrive 
in the middle of a place marked out by Tarmac, con- 
crete, tin and barrenness. The other, and most impor- 
tant, thing that marks Chelsea out from other hor- 
ticultural shows is the standard of the plant and 
garden exhibits. You will rarely see anywhere a dis- 
play of flowering bulbs as brilliant as that put together 
by Avon Bulbs (stand K5, great marquee) or violas 
in such profusion as those brougbL to Chelsea by 
Bouts Cottage Nurseries (stand H5, great marquee). 

I'm so mesmerised by the plants at Chelsea that 
I rarely get near the artefacts: the conservatories clus- 
tered round the central marquee hissing “lifestyle, 
glamour” at those of us who are still strangers to the 
scatter cushion. This year, I’m making a determined 
effort to do “sundries", as the RHS quaintly calls 
them. I'll be making a beeline for. 

• Errington Reay and Company's salt-glazed 
stoneware pots. This Tyneside pottery was founded 
in 1978 and is the last remaining commercial pot- 
tery making salt-glazed ware in England. The soft 
muted colours sit well in a garden setting and the 
sheen of the glaze catches the light in an intriguing 
way. Errington Reay and Co, Tyneside Pottery Works, 


Barden Mill, Hexham, Northumberland NE47 7HU 
(01434 344245). Chelsea stand NR3. 

• Great Houses, Castles and Gardens of Ireland. 
There is still less awareness than there should be 
over here of the fabulously romantic cache of gar- 
dens only a Gerry ride away in Ireland. We’re sail- 
ing again along the south coast of Ireland for our 
holiday this s umm er. Fm allowed ashore only once 
or twice to look at worts, so have to make the most 

of the opportunities. Get the new booklet about Irish 
properties and gardens open to the public from Ms 
A de Buitlear, Hfflsbrook, Dartfe Valley, Bray, Co Wick- 
low Inland (0035 312 862777). Chelsea stand CW7. 

• lveiet Books, which stacks a wide range of anti- 
quarian books related to gardening. They have 
luscious botanical prints too, including fern prints 
by Walter Hood Fitch, botanical artist at Kew Gar- 
dens in the raid- 19th century. Ivelet Books Ltd, 18 
Fairlawn Drive, RedhiB, Surrey JRH1 6JP (01737 
764520). Chelsea stand EA105. 

• Raffles Thatched Garden Buddings: in my mind's 
eye 1 see one of these at the end of our lawn with 
a hammock strung, Guyanese style, from the cen- 
tral post over to one of the outer supports. Focal 
points - that’s what I need in life. A pity they come 
so expensive. But the birds would love it. Free nest 
sites all round. Raffles, Laundry Cottage, Prestwold 
Halt Prestwold, Loughborough, Leicestershire LEI 2 
5AQ (01509 881426). Chelsea stand SR2Z 

• Starkfe and Starfrie’s sharpening systems: whet- 
stones, files, cones and steels, including the DMT 
Doubleside Diafold. a folding whetstone that offers 
two grits for a greater sharpening range. I like the 
idea of whetstones. Unfortunately whetstones don’t 
like me, and I have never acquired the lazy ease, the 
flashing pus de deux, by which our butcher sharpens 
his deaveis. “It’s a man thin g ,- said one of our daugh- 
ters. But there’s no reason why h shouldn't be a 
woman thing too. Staride and Starkie, Unit 39, The 
Heathers Industrial Park. Freeman's Common, Leices- 
ter LE2 7SQ (01162 854772). Chelsea stand EA36. 

Admission to the Chelsea Flower Show is by advance 
booking only A credit card hotline is open 24 hours a 
day on 0171-344 4343. Tuesday and Wednesday are 
resaved for members of die RHS. An aE-day (8am-8pm) 
ticket on Thursday costs £25, an afternoon ticket ( 3.30- 
8pm) costs £14 and an evening ticket ( 530-8pm ) costs 
£8. An all-day ticket on Friday (8am-5pm) costs £23. 
Plants and sundries will be sold after 5pm on Friday. 



"Saca* lewibr Zoo. 




TEL: 0171 293 2222 


CLASSIFIED: INDEPENDENT TRADERS 


FAX: 0171 293 Z505 


WORLD’S BEST POETRY CONTEST! 
UP TO £20,000 IN PRIZES THIS YEAR! 

a Breakthrough 

Poetry Contest 

H ave you ever wrirren a poem from your heart? Does it cap- 
ture a special mood? Is your poem funny? Insightful? Riled 
with hope? Is it worth sharing? YOUJBET IT IS . This is 
your valuable opportunity to have your poem published, win up to 
£1 ,000 cash, and let the world hear your work. 

T he Poetry Guild announces an international call for entries to aid 
us in finding poets to publish in our latest anthology. Each year we 
dedicate one or more hardbound anthologies co aspiring authors who 
may have not yet been published. — = - - ■ 

There is nothing for you to do. Just Contest Rules: 

send us your original poem, your i. Send one orignal poem. 20 Unas or 

name and address, and you could tes&prto®d or typed. anysifcct 

win. The Poetry Guild will submit 2 io June 1998 . 

your work to its panel of judges a Acceptance Criteria: entries must 
and notify you by post of their be legible and cannot contain 

decision in about 35 working days. p rofanity - 

... , mil l. A Entrants under 18 years old must 

All accepted entries will be pub- include parents name. 

lished in an upcoming hardbound 5 . Up to 20 contests per year, each 
anthology. 1st place winners will *1" award one winner £ 1 , 000 . plus 

99 Honourable Mention prizes wfB 

receive a £1 ,000 cash prize, vjver ^ awarded. 

2,000 Honourable Mention prizes ^ ^ m fees to enter. Contest is 
will also be awarded in 1998. open to ail, except current or past 

employees of The Poetry Guild and 
their families. 

I , your po=m worth money; th^ornw. 

It could be.. .a stamp is all it tdaptea e ami complete address on 
rakes co find out. This could be fr0Bt 01 P 06 " ta 

your chance to get published. This PjLjJJSlJlS! 

is your chance to let others discover A^boume 

your talent for expression. This is Mafboroutfi, Wilts SNS 2HP 
your chance to win the praise of you may use our website at. 

your family, your friends and your ynvw.poetry^ulk). com. 

fellow poets worldwide. — ■ 

•the 1998 Poetry Guild’s Official Call for Entries 

Unpublished and published poets are welcome. No purchase is required to 
enter or win me contest. Authors retain all rights to their work. 


Contest Rules: 

1. Send one ordinal poem. 20 Unas or 
less, prtond or typed. anysi^ect 
any style. 

2. Contest deadline: 10 June 1998. 

3. Acceptance Criteria: entries must 
be legible and cannot contain 
profanity: 

4 . Entrants under 18 years old must 
Include parent's name. 

5. Up to 20 contests per year, each 
will award one winner £ 1 , 000 . plus 
99 Honourable Mention prizes wfB 
be awarded. 

There are no fees to enter. Contest is 
open to all, except current or past 
employees of The Poetry Guild and 
their families. 

MaByoar entry wttbyoar mm, 
tefepbme and complete address on 
frost of poem to: 

The Poetry GuM 

Contest KPA-353 
Marfitorough Road, Aldboume 
Marlborough, Wilts SNS 2HP 
Or, you may use our website at. 

www.poetryifuBd. com. 


House & Home 


The secret of healthy sleep 


rests with Adjustamatic 

If jon suffer from;- Arthritis & Rheumatic pain 
Stiff neck • Stress/Tfcnsiou • Pore dnndminn 
Hiatus hernia • Sweden kgs 

• Water retention or 
Respiratory problems ■ 
An Adjustamatic bed 
can transform the 
quality of year sleeping 





GOOD WQHTSSt£&' BOOKLET 
AW COLOUR BROCHURE 



0800 805000 PP iaiggj 





Waned about LEAD la 

drinking water? EVER? 

DUNKING SYSTEMS are 
certified tor Lead Rniocooo as 
well as Chlorine, Asbestos. 
Tnrtid&y. Copper. Ahummran 
and Cysts sueh as 
Ctyptospomfiaffl, 


tap far less than 2 a per 
EVERPURE - worta leaders in 
drinking water spoons tor more 
than 60 years. 

Tel- 01494 444429 
Fax: 01494 443233 
For brochure 

TVWVMSgwwipncrTuoai 
Writ EVEUPPSECOM 


House & Home 



Stairlift Rentals. 


Call us now on freefone 

0800 19 19 19 

FOr a foe no obligation quote. 

• Dfrea from the manafeaura: j/ 

• Next day installation available 

nationwide. jS T 1 

■ Rem w buy , gs jf 1 j I 

■ Newer f j j I . 

rrajaditiooed. . iiueT J 1 {.(mm 
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Unusual Gifts 


Free 

SEXY ADUL1 
PLEASURE 





When you’re tired of 
pedalling just switch 
onthe 

SINCLAIR SKA 27 
and take 


Tie anr ZETB oka d ike ribrt 
oat if cydiig. ffaka btatoMi a 
brau-tuaUbmkaa. 

Ho San, imraa ir ax hhM. 
Ui Ends M A* hard «*fk hr jm. 

• HrTBDNMNUTB 

• UPTOMmph 

• 9MPLETOUSE 

% MAINTENANCE FREE 

• 12 MONTHS GUARANIS 
#UPTO 30 MLE5 RANGE 

• BATTERY RECHARGS) 
FOR LESS THAN Ip 

Hilts disappear. 
headwinds vanish 



EROTIC 

CHINESE 

PRINTS 


Ancient and erotic oriental 
art from the Ming period 
(2Q6B.C.-A.DH644) 
TastefuBy reproduced from 
‘Brides Books 1 . OrigtnaBy 
painted to demonstrate 
lavamaking techniques for 
the young bride and 
groom. 

fMritd on ta» MW 
VtoiHft sizes avofetfe £12 
ExpBcft colour catalogue 
£5.00 Alow 14-28 days. 

Saoddaqua orcrafiauddsBifc 
Ik AmM Mutating, ftxna Lana 
Ttwflng&t EnHQuBi, EX8 4NN. 


..... 01395 - 222103 


Ibr Sales 


Jbr Sales 






20 Seymour Road, London SW18 5JA. TeI:018l-87Q 5960. 


ORIGINAL IRISH 
GRANDFATHER SHIRT 

ta pnn *r OHBB Am ta tea t uteri pa ■ 
ETrabr fe * mi feehnd KBX tanked MBm. aril BS 
e*»\ d* GUNE5K OH MB*, owiw ad M thy. 
BtotciMmi tamed, b n* mi mb 
tU.ml ftsr&a 

5WUXL CI9.9* XXUXXX1. DI.99 

SKS CjLENeske 


Tho Grandfather Shirt Co 

Ospt D12- 15 Hop;!in!d Pi-rfe. PcrtfurJi UT56 f-SiV 
Tel; 01255 322'ilT F.ix: 0126S 523C57 


DOES SITTING KIKE YOUR BACK ACHE? 


BACKFRIEND 





a • M)mWS tghi, pwtaMfc. t# dm h any or *«■ 

$ ■HBMfM nw p H — I mp ■ QsMMMad (or 12 1 

■ RMOiwidM. w»1wn o« reiwW ii ||a ii Boi loiwiMa(«tOM9liw> 
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EFFECTIVE 
ENGLISH TITLES 

Sir, Lord, Lady, Baron, 
Count, etc. 

Effective inheritable and 
non-heritable titles from £95 
Tel: %ui e& 

07000 785505 (24hrs). 


FINE ANTIQUE 
DINING TABLES 

A good selection of 19th century mahogany 
extending dining 

tables always trill /<t utt, ftrbtifytCd 
in stock dUMammmd, 

* ScttU 

Library and 014M 6315411631361 

wriUiigfami'ureab 0 J13NM 

usually available. 

We endeavour to find the table you require. 




Unusual Gifts 


BIRTHDAY J 

NEWSPAPERS 



0181 688 6323 

or call FREE 0500 520 000 


IAMB Vines ana man TOUR 
own ww pradured at 
CWmu Monpusir . 
<M*tyr*»jwihihBSoum 
WmoI France 
PwHwrtaMr 
T* 01B03 00800 
Fwe 01 B03 392000 
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The germinator 

A stand at Chelsea commemorates the 
cotton broker who sowed the seeds of 
modern horticulture in Britain, 
writes Ursula Buchan 


. “ r Ulb ItUi- 

perate regions of the Far East, particularly China, by George 
Forrest, Frank Kingdon Ward, Roland Cooper and Reginald 
tarrer. These intrepid individuals endured hardships, loneli- 
ness and fear to collect hardy plants, especially alpine species 
Md rhododendrons. All of them are commemorated in plants 
they introduced. Many of these were first distributed com- 
mercially by Bees, and a number are well established in cul- 
tivation. 

The recently published .4 Pioneering Plantation, . -4AT Pul- 
ley and the Great Plant Hunters , by Brenda McLean (HMSO, 

£29), shows Buliey to have been a fascinatin g and complicated 
man. Although well connected in the purple of commerce, he 
was a lifelong Socialist and agnostic (he maintained this was 
a reaction to attending Marlborough College, which was 
churchy and conservative). 

He was a humane man, who ran his nursery as a co- 
operative and allowed visitors into his garden free of charge 
all the year round. He died in 1942, after 44 years at Ness, 
and in 1948 his daughter, Lois, gave the garden of 60 acres 
(24 hectares) to the University of Liverpool. It is now an envi- 
ronmental and horticultural research station for the univer- 
sity, and a much admired public garden. 

This year is the centenary of BuDey's move to Ness, a mile- 
stone to be celebrated next week at Chelsea Flower Show, with 
an exhibit staged jointly by Ness Botanic Gardens and the 
Alpine Garden Society. It is fitting that the designer is Dr 
Christopher Grey-Wilson, himself a plant hunter as well as a 
botanist, gardener and writer. 

The exhibit is principally composed of a number of large 
and very fine, well-weathered stone troughs, planted with 
alpines amenable .enough for amateurs to grow successfully. 

Twelve of the troughs are ofTriassic sandstone, and come from 
Ness. They were gathered from nearby forms in the Sixties 
and Seventies, as development encroached, and are usually 
to be seen at the gardens, filled with rock plants. The largest 
weighs about half a tonne. The others were provided by the 
Alpine Garden Society (AGS), which owns an enviable num- 
ber, including a stone coffin. year. The society depends entirely on its members, both for doubt of the achievements of the Liverpool entrepreneur who 

The exhibit also includes outcrops of tufa, that strange, setting up the Chelsea exhibit and for growing the plants, did so much to enrich British gardening, 
porous, volcanic, alpine-friendly rock, together with a raised This one looks set to make quite an impression hr the mar- Last Sunday, during a break from manhandling troughs 
bed and a pond, the stone for which has been given by the quee, with bright jewels of mountain flowers sparkling in the and tufa rock in the marquee, Chris Grey-Wilson told me of 
aptly-named Hard Rock Quarry, near Skelmeisdale. This stone troughs, the tufa, and the raised bed. The gods have not been his forthcoming plant-hunting expedition to the Caucasus. 
wlU be reused at Ness after the show is over. kind, it is true: the strange weather conditions this spring will The money to fund such a trip has come mostly in grants from 

It is an ambitious display, even for the AGS, which last mean no charming, golden-yellow Primula bulleyana or red- public bodies and charitable trusts. There will be no help from 
year won the Holford Medal, the prize for the best amateur dish-pink Primula beesiana to commemorate AK Buliey in' any garden-minded mobile phone mogul or computer mD- 
exhibit at any Royal Horticultural Society show during the flower. Nevertheless, visitors to the stand will be left in no lionaire, it seems. Ah, change and decay ... 


• being noTess JS? f ° r mass f rdenin & y el gardenei 
| laigia prc * 10 Bls of nc 

Xr ■*= * SS&25 “ 10 11 

of woaUhyamateuTpar^f U,ere a numb, 

who wuh or large garden 

expeditions Thev ^°. ney sponsoring plam-huntii 

ex^ditioiK. They were individualistic and acquisitive ar 

tony rtSESToS 

r h ■ f5 0U hut aiw »* **** darted collected set 

a ° d ** USUoIiy forBed closellincswii 

WfcfTr d rf ? rom, f ® nl amon S them were John Char!. 
S™, ' C^/hays, Lionel de Rothschild at Exbuiy, S 

The S m m Highdown and Mclaren from Bn 

(l«V1942? ?n Wb ° £aVe tbe had was Arthur KHpto 6uUe 

Buliey, a successful Liverpool cotton broker, made seven 
gardens m the Wirral, the most magnificent of which was h 
last - at Ness, near Neston, where he also founded a faraoi 

f d ™ erchan . t& ’ Bee®* Fdr 20 years, starting i 
1904, Buliey paid wfaoilvor in nart fhrpvnlnniinnc ... 



Champion of the plant hunters: AK Buliey 


WEEKEND WORK 


Continue to sow small quantities of radish and lettuce at two- 
weeldy intervals to encourage a continuous supply throughout 
the season. I have sown ‘Frisby’ lettuce (Dobies, 92p) for its 
frilly, cut-and-come-again leaves, and a different Batavian type 
called ‘Pierre Benife’ (Unwins, 99p). 

Sow runner beans, either inside where you can hurry them on, 
or directly outside. Ether way, you should have a couple of 
loads of compost seething quietly in tbe trench they are to go 
into. 

In the south, make sure that plants such as tomatoes and mar- 
rows are hardened off, before planting out This also applies to 
tomato plants that you have bought in. They have often been 
whipped from polytunnel to sales point with no hardening off in 
between. In the north, wait until June before risking tomatoes 
outside- 

Ptant dahlias, covering the tubers with about 3in of soil. The 
bronze-leaved varieties are showy, but all dahlias are difficult to 
work into the average flower border. They leave large holes un- 
til nri di° ,mrner and then dvercompensate by crowding out their 
neighbours. Use them to follow on from oriental poppies, which 
won’t be bullied. 

Prune osmanthus to a well-balanced shape after it has flow- 
ered. They make attractive domes if you cut back over-ambi- 
tious leaders at this time of year. 

Wise gardeners will start staking herbaceous perennials soon, 
before they really need it. 

Keep sedums compact by cutting back the first shoots and 
forcing them to resprout, or by winding a web of soft string 
round them, attached to a short stockade of sticks set round 
each dump. 

Continue to deadhead daffodils, leaving stems and leaves in- 
tact This will force them to concentrate on building up next 
year’s bulbs. 

Attack bindweed, which is already curling in its hideous way 
through clematis and roses. Pull groundsel before it seeds. 
Heave out creeping buttercup, a pretty weed but a bully. 

C UTTIN GS 

Cary Goode, who has created a fine six-acre garden at 
Thor nhill Park, Stalbridge, Dorset, is running a course on the 
best way to plant a gravel garden. Property done, this can be a 
labour-saving and versatile way of gardening, as anyone who has 
seen Beth Chatto’s gravel garden in Essex will know. A gravel 
garden provides a good bridge between formal and wild areas in 
a garden and introduces a habitat that is especially suited to 
drought-resistant plants. The course is planned for 9 June 
(I0am-330pm) and the oost is £40. For further information 
phone 01963 362746. 

Unwins’ best-selling runner bean is the variety ‘Galaxy' 
(Unwins £2.79), which, say the seedsmen, has been bred to 
produce a reliable crop even in the hottest summer. Usually, 
hot, dry weather inhibits the beans, and their flowers will not 
set into pods. Runner beans can be sown outside any time 
between now and the beginning of July. A packet contains 
enough beans for a 20-fl row. 011 01945 588 522 for stockists. 

Sonia Wright, whose nursery I mentioned recently ( Independent . 
28 March) has written to point out that 1 gave her home address 
rather than the nursery address. Tm sorry. Devotees in search of 
Bamhaven primulas, or other plants in her “wide and somewhat 
eccentric collection” (her description) should make their way lo 
The Old Vineyard, Grove Farm, Stitch combe. Nr Mildcnhall, 
Marlborough. Wiltshire (01672 514003). The nursery is open daily 
(except Wed and Sun) from 10am to 6pm. 

Anna Pavord 


TEL: 0171 293 2222 
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FAX: 0171 293 2505 



HANGING BASKET BALL 

For all round 
colour -all year round. 
Complete with pre- 
fitted liners & 
irrigation well. Water 
retention granules, H. Duty Chain, 
instructions. 

ONLY £11.95 

(P&P inc.) 

Sabre Home &Garden; 

27 Markyate Rd., 

Slip End, 

Luton LU1 4BV 
Tel: 01582 410958 

- Comprehensive brochure available 



LEEDS LEISURE 
BUILDINGS t 


The Greenhouse 

Specialists 

Cedar, Softwood 

PVC, Aluminium 

guaranteed 
LOWEST PRICES! 

® Brochure Line 

0*113 279 1626 


The 

Chelsea Plant 
Stand 
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tor Meed 
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To advertise in this 
section please call the 
Gardening Team on 
0171 293 2323/2344. 


GARDEN SHOWS 


The Herts Garden Show 

Knebworth House, Stevenage, Herts 

A1 (M) Junction 7 

Saturday & Sunday 16th & 17th May 

****************** 

The Kent Garden Show 

Kent Showground, Detling, Maidstone| 

M2 Junction 5 or M20 Junction 7 

Sunday & Monday 24th & 25th May 

Publk opening times 9.30 am. to 5.30 p.m. each day 


tKNEBwoirm 

[house 


Junction 7 
|41(l«) 


With dual carriageway roads serving both 
venues they are very easy to get to 


U25l 


LONDON! 


M25 



. A2 


" 

M2 

function 5 

^ M20 

KENT 1 

• M2 

5 M20 



Junction 7 


To Dover 


To Ashford 


Nursery displays and sales, gardening sundries, flower arranging 
competitions & demonstrations, brass band and craft marquees etc. 
150+ Exhibitors at Herts and 250+ Exhibitors at Kent 
Entrance; HERTS £4 - indudes entry to Gardens. Grounds & Adventure Play Ground 
KENT £3.00 (GAPs £2) - Chfldran FREE ' FREE PARKING AT BOTH SHOWS ’ 

Info Line 01795-474660 or Fax 01795-472926 j 


GLOVES 


FROM THE COUNTRY’S PREMIER 
MAIL ORDER GLOVE COMPANY 

At the Chelsea Rower Show we are introducing a new gfove, this Glove 
has been only available for the landscape gardener and has received 
rave reviews. The glove fe a very soft cow hide but is extremely strong 
and thorn resistant, it has a thinsuiate fining for the ultimate warmth and 
comfort They come in mens large, a medium and a ladles size 7, and of 
course they afl carry the Centre Sales guarantee even if you have used 
the m and am not satisfied we will refund or replace them. 

1ST" 


Cal! in to see us at the Clielsea Flower Show stand 69 Eastern Ave 


Send or phone for a brochure md price list 

CENTRE SALES LTD, 85 MILL LANE, BARTLEY GREEN 
BIRMINGHAM B3Z 3BG ■ TEL; 0121 427 1 992 
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TURTLE DIRT TRAPPER MATS 

At last - as seen at Garden 
and Flower Shows 
nationwide - the door mat 
that' really works! No 
muddy footprints or 
pawmarks on clean floors 
and carpets! 

Turtle Dirt Trapper door 
mats stop dirt at the door of 
home, conservatory or car 
with absorbent cotton pile removing wet, dry and even 
greasy dirt from shoes and paws. With non-slip latex 
backing, they are fully machine-washable at 40°C. 
Available in seven colours and 3 sizes: 

Blue, Green, Black/Whfte, Fawn, Dark Grey, Seal Brown, Black/Brown 
• 75 X 50 cm £17.95, • 75 x 100 cm £34.95, -75 X 150 cm £49.95 
Plus E3J50 P&P per mat 

(Also available with gripper-rubber backing for use on carpets, 

- please call for details of sizes and prices), 
from: Turtle Mat Co., 92a Kings Road, Kingston, Surrey KT2 5HT 

sat ind is fe|; 0181 296 0366 i™.* cl turtle) 





find nods 
lift 
coloured 
5* 

fid Mti 
chesty crw» 
anomaist 
A vtabktrm 

The National Trust or area tmn> 
The Maker of Scarecrows' 
Phone 01242 239071 






Allen Power Ecuipmenc Ltd.. The Broadway, Didcot, Qxon OX I I 8ES 
For Sales Sc Service Tel: (0 1 135) 51 5400 Fax: (01235) 5 15401 Website: www.allcnpowtr.com 


WATSON FLOORMATS 

u FOR DOGGIE DOORMATS 

6*7 On tftywtt days * you put down a towel 
&D on the floor for your best tends" paws? » 


PAST + FREE DELIVERY SERVICE 


•orwmmMBmMm 

bataaomt 

•10» total hmt *> mU» M -l 

ferdntwf 

• ftMttaUfcfabrfataftaMn. 
•^KdafrizBcanBata plan aft tor 



■Men fen CUSS . 

Fbr more information mi ar fiUPBI DIHT Hfliwiin 

MAI pease comet 
WATSON FLOORMATS 

Lhrereadge MB, HuiMmfleU Rd, Battyrtwd, HrfnU, MU 
1brtahlm.WH49«lTCUF«fcW9Z4WIBTO 


WATER LILIES & 
AQUATIC PLANTS 

Still at *93 prices! 

Colour catalogue - 2x1 st class 
stamps. 

Established over 25 years. 
Free postage & packing. 

Paul Bromfiefd Aquatics ( in ), 
Gosmore, Hitchin, 

Herts SG47QD 
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Abstract outlet: on 
show at Oxfordshire^ 
Merriscourt gallery 

(below) - Arthur NeaPs 
‘Garden 5* (oil on 

canvas, 0,800), far left; 

Julian Bailey's ‘Bathers' 
(oil on board, £2,500), 
left; and *Lemon (’ (oil 
on canvas, £3,000) by 
Arthur Neal, below left 


You say pig shed, we say art gallery 



Abstract paintings oh a working farm? Catherine Stebbings visits a gallery with a difference 


A pig shed on a working farm in the 
Cotswolds is an unlikely yet striking setting 
for a serious contemporary art gallery. 
Recent exhibitions and a lively summer 
show at Merriscourt Gallery are attracting 
art collectors from all over the country. 

The gallery is run by Nick dements, a 
specialist picture-framer, and Hermione 
Owen, a painter. “We’re unconventional 
types who wanted to show p ainting s that 
we admired but felt were not being shown 
- and we wanted to do so in a rather dif- 
ferent way,” explains Nick. 

The display of abstract and represent- 
ational art looks entirely worthy of a Cork 
Street gallery in London. Huge, energetic 
oils by Julian Bailey and intensely coloured 
Indian scenes by Susan- Jayne Hocking are 
among the paintings currently on show. 


The bolder the better, as far as Nick is 
concerned. “1 like it when they slap the 
paint on, being a bit wild about it, and really 
enjoy themselves,” he says. The gallery is 
a relaxed, unpretentious place where vis- 
itors can feel at home. Wklkere pop in leav- 
ing rows of muddy boots on the doorstep; 
dogs and ’children play in the courtyard 
around Pan] Grenier’s cast-iron Toll Tower. 

Yet, for all the laid-back atmosphere, 
this is a serious outlet for art. The inten- 
tion is to appeal not so much to the con- 
noisseur as to those who are relatively new 
to the art market. And Hermione points 
out: “that gives us some licence with what 
we can show." 

The gallery is well worth a visit from 
anyone thinking of embarking on an art 
collection, unsure of where to start and 


what to buy. Neither the place nor the 
prices are inhibiting. The artists shown here 
are exciting, intriguing and accomplished, 
yet charges range from £250 to £4,000. 
Here loo king at pictures is fim and buying 
paintings is revrarding. Not surprisingly, 
people tend to come back for more. 

Paintings and shows change frequently. 
A number of painters, Including Hermione 
herself, are often exhibited here, but the 
gallery is also always introducing fresh tal- 
enL Future plans include a retrospective 
of Andr6 Bicat (1909-1996) and one-man 
shows by Arthur NeaL, J ulian Bailey and 
Vince Tutton. 

Merriscourt GaBery is at Meniscourt Farm- 
house, CkurduU, near Chipping Norton, 
Oxfordshire OX7 6QX (01608 659734) 



GAMES WILLIAM HARTSTON 

A POLITICO-MUSICOLOGICAL explanation of everything 


Britain's place in Europe is a matter of serious 
concern to us all, with the question of political 
and monetary integration perhaps the single most 
important issue of the present day. Yet last 
weekend showed just bow serious it really is, and 
brought home the real issue facing us in dramatic 
fashion. The conclusion any thinking person can 
no longer avoid is clear. If we do not join the 
Single European Currency, we may never again win 
the Eurovision Song Contest 

Let us get one thing clear from the start: we 
had the best song. Every single nation, whether 
signed up for the euro or not, placed the British 
entry among its top 10. No other country can 
daim such a success. 

But just look at the story told in Table 1, 
below, of the 25 entries to the contest, eight were 
among those that have signed up for membership 
of the single currency. Those eight awarded the 


Table I: Votes for UK, by euro-currency status: 

Average points given by euro-natrons 5.0 
Average by non-euro nations: 7.9 


UK an average of 5.0 points. The other 16 • 
nations (excluding the UK, which could not vote 
for itself) awarded an average of 7.9 points. A 
huge discrepancy. 

We see a similar pattern if we look at the 
scores awarded to Germany and Portugal, broken 
down according to euro membership or non- 
membership. Scores from the euro- nations work 
out at an average of 5.4 for Germany and 2.6 for 
Portugal, yet the non-euro countries awarded 
them averages of 23 and 12 respectively. 

Thble 2 (right), however, shows that the 
situation is not as simple as it might seem. The . 
first column of figures gives the total number of 
points given to eat* euro-nation by their seven 
fellow single-currency partners; the second 
column gives the points they received from the 16 
non-members. If we add up 1 the totals, we see 159 
points given by euro to euro and 336 points given 
by non-euro to euro, giving averages of 22.7 
against 21.0 - an insignificant difference. Yet just 
look at the scores for Finland and Ireland, both 
scoring almost all their points from non-euro 
nations, despite having signed up for the euro 
themselves. 


Table 2- Votes cast for euro-nertions: 


France 

euro 

0 

non-euro 

3 

Spain 

7 

14 

Germany 

38 

36 

Portugal 

18 

19 

Netherlands 

52 

99 

Belgium- 

' *v.V. ".. 44 

.79 ; 

Finland 

a 

2Z • 

Ireland 

. ’. 3 

6S\ 


There are only two possible co Delusions: either 
the euro countries were trying to disguise their 
evident bias by an agreement not to vote for 
Finland or Ireland, or they simply did not know 
that Finland and Ireland had joined. 

But the scores given to Israel reveal the truth: 
the winning singer received 87 of her points from 
the eight euro countries and exactly the same 
□umber from the 16 uon-euro. The conclusion is 
inescapable: the single currency nations all voted 
for Israel just to stop the UK winning. 

The sooner we join the better. 


PANDORA MELLY 

GAMES PEOPLE PLAY 

Gerard Benson, 67, poet, editor, and one of 
the three people respons&le for Poems on 
the Underground. 

I’ve always been a player of games. I had a 
grandfather I used to play dominoes with, 
which I loved doing because he was an old 
buffer, really. He kept up a kind of commentary 
of little rhymes. When you put down a tfle, he'd 
say: “Lay a double, lay for trouble" or 
something. Perhaps not that; I've forgotten it 
all now. 

My other grandfather was a great player of 
solo whist He was an ancient Irishman who 
could remember entire games. It actually got 
very boring, he could list all the cards that each 
player had held and the order m which they 
should have been played. He might have been a 
fine mathematician, but he was a bus-driver of 
both horse-drawn and motor-buses. 

I’ve always been keen on chess. A few years 
ago, the GLC hosted two chess tournaments in 
which the greatest players in the world were 
playing. I went along to write a nice human- 
interest piece about it for The Literary Review. I 


was talking to a friend at the reception, when a 
lady bustled up to me and said: “Ah,.here you ■ 
are. Could you come over and be ... . . ; 
photographed?" She’d mistaken me for Boris : 
Spassky, the ex-world champion of chess. I . 
actually didn't look anything like him, but I was 
about tire same age, and we’r© both very 
handsome, so it was an understandable 
mistake. 

For a few moments, I had this wonderful 
fantasy that I was going to be made to play 
chess against Karpov, or at least Nigel Short, 
but it didn’t happen. I think Karpov would have 
known I wasn’t Boris Spassky, even if the lady 
from the GLC hadn't 

So that was one of my great sporting 
occasions: when I nearly had to play Karpov. 

Gerund Benson edits Nemo's Almanac the 
world's oldest literary quiz (available from the 
publisher at 46 Ashwdl Road, Manningham, 
Bradford BD8 9DUfor £2 including p+p). His 
Bradford and Beyond is a journal in sonnets 
including two poems about chess (Flambard 
Press, £5.95 from specialist bookshops). 




CHESS: WILLIAM HARTSTON 


The bare moves of a game 
never tell you one of the most 
important things: what the 
loser was thinking just before 
the roof fell in on him. Just 
look at the diagram position, 
White to play, from the game 
fllescas- Yenno linsky , played 
this week in Madrid. Black 
has just played 34...Qxb3 and 
his thoughts might well have 
been any of the following: 

a) Tve got. the guy on the 
ropes: I have bishop and three 
pawns for a rook, I have four 
passed pawns, everything's 
defended and I'm even 
attacking his knight on e3. 

bj Everything looks OK as 
far as I can see; 1 hope be 
doesn’t have any trick I’ve 
missed. 

c) Please God don’t let him 
find 35.g6. 

I suspect that Black’s true 
thoughts were more b) than 
the others. When he played 
21...Bd7 and 22... g6. Black 
probably missed the idea of 
25.b3 followed by Bxe5 and 
Rxd7 - it’s not the sort of 
thing you allow your 
opponent to do if it is 
avoidable. After that. Black's 
play was ted mainly by tactical 
necessity and improvisation 
until the diagram position was 
readied. But if Black had seen 

35. g6. he would probably not 
have captured on b3. 

After 35.g6! Black cannot 
take with the f-pawn because 
of mate on h7. After 35...hxg6 

36. RglI Blade has no time to 
take on e3 because of the 
threat of 37-Rxg6+! That is _ 
not an easy threat to meet, 


and 36...Bg7 had an air of 
desperation about it. 

Rather than enter the 
obscurity of a position with a 
rook for five pawns after 
37Jxg7 Kxg7, IUescas played 

37. Rxg6! anyway, and once he 
had avoided the trap of 

38. R&1? Qxgl+ 39.Kxgl 
ND+, the game was decided. 

White: Miguel Hlescas 
Blade Alex YermoHnsky 


23 Qh4 Bg7 

24 fb Bf8 
25b3Nxa3 
26Bxe5 dxe5 
27Nf5ex£5 

28 Rxd7 Qe6 

29 Rfdl Nxe2 

30 exf5 gxf5 

31 Rc7 RadS 

32 Bd5 Rxd5 . 

33 Nxd5 Nd4 
34Ne3Qxb3 
35g6hxg6 

36 Rgl Bg7 

37 Rxg6 Qbl+ 

38 Kg2Ne6 

39 Rxg7+ Nxg7 
180h5N6e5 40&g7Kxg7 

19 Khl Qb6 41 Qg5+ Kf8 

20 Bf4 Bf8 42 Qh6+ KgS 

21 Radi Bd7 43Qg5+Kf8 

22 Nd4 g6 44 Qh5 resigns 


1 e4c5 

2 Nc3 e6 
3Nf3d6 
4d4cxd4 

5 Nxd4 Nftj 
6Ne2Be7 
70-0 Nc6 
8 Be3 Bd7 
9Nb3a6 

10 f4b5 

11 a3 0-0 
12B£3Qc7 
13g4Bc8 
14 g5 Nd7 
15Bg2Nb6 
!6£5Nc4 
17 Bel Re8 


CONCISE CROSSWORD 

No£612 Saturday 16 May 



ACROSS 

I Unfeigned (7) 

5 Dapper (5) 

8 Jeweller’s weight (5) 

9 Faint gleam (7) 

10 Bapger (7) 

II frequently (5) 

12 Uncomfortable (6) 

14 Negligent (6) 

17 Overwrought! 

19 Fundamental! 

22 In proportion i 

23 Doctrine (5J 

24 Hooligan (5) 

25 Area of bishop’s jurisdic- 
tion (7) 


DOWN 


Knitted footwear (5) 
Foster (7) 
Additional (5) 

m 


Young bird i 
Offensive (7) 

Allure (5) 

Men’s undergarments (1- 

6 ) 

12 Sad (7) 

13 High singing voice (7) 

15 Anger (7) 

16 Short journey (6) 

18 Incisor or molar, og. (5) 

20 The same (5) , 

21 Machine tool (5) 


SefstfoB to yesterday's Concise Creswadt 

ACROSS: 1 Bawdy, 4 Insole (Body and soul), 9 Narrate, 10 
Vodka, 11 Step, 12 Cabbage, 13 Ash, 14 Gust, 16 Ugly, 18 See, 
20 Overlap, 21 Ache, 24 Adult, 25 Ukuiele, 26 Calico, 27 Ka- 
put. DOWN: 1 Banish, 2 Worse, 3 Year, 5 Navy blue, 6 Odd- 
ball, 7 Enamel, 8 Tkach, 13 Athletic, 15 Unequal, 17 Mosaic, 
18 Spout, 19 Recent, 22 Creep, 23 Sulk. 


BRIDGE: ALAN HIRON 



East-West game; dealer Sooth 


North 

♦ Q5 

8 6 4 

OAK 763 
*105 


West 


East 

*J 1096 


*A 74 3 2 

S?AJ9 


^5 2 

O J 4 


OQ 1082 

+J973 

Sooth 
*K8 
*5? K 10 7 3 

095 

4AKQ62 

*84 


It was quite a subtle defensive point and a lack of 
dear thinking that led West in the wrong direction. J 
am quite sure that it was because the winning play 
looked wrong that he went astray. 

South opened 14, North responded 1 0 , and South 
rebid 1 V . North raised to 3^ and Sooth went to 47 . 
West led ♦ J, dummy played low and, after some 
thought, East took his ace and returned the suit with 
the feU of the king clarifying the spade position for 
both defenders. It all looked routine, and declarer 
started with a heart to the queen, which held/and a 
second heart He tried V 10 from hand but West 
produced the jack and drew a third round of trumps 
with his ace. The defence had now reached a critical 
point and, hoping that his partner held a missing club 
honour. West switched to 4*3. No joy, the ten from 
dummy held the trick and declarer was able to claim. 

It all passed off unnoticed as a routine resuit at the 
table, for a diamond switch would not have helped 
either - after one elub ruff, the suit is established for 
declarer, but what about a third round of spades? 

Assuming declarer has a 2-4-2-5 hand pattern - very 
likely from his failure to bid no-trumps - the winning 
defence (which does not require partner to hold 
anything in clubs) is to concede a ruff and discard with 
a third round of spades! If declarer ruffs in hand, he 
can establish but not reach his long dub suit; if he 
ruffs on the table and discards a club from hand. West 
wins the fourth round of dubs for the setting uick. 


BACKGAMMON: CHRIS BRAY 

13 M tS M IT 18 19 20 21 Z 2 23 24 



32 D 10 9 S 7 


Here's a position that caused an argument m the weekly 
chouette. The team, playing Black, consisted of three 
players. The captain had already doubled but the other two 
team members hadn’t (all three cubes are shown in the 
diagram). Black now rolled 21. Should they play (a)- 13/11 
6/5 or (b) 13/11, 4/3*? 

Always remember that backgammon is a race. Here, 
before the roll, the racing counts are Black 114, White 10S. 
So even after the roll Black will be slightly behind The 
captain argued hard that move (a) was correct. His view 
was that White was unlikely to escape and so he could still 
attack nest roll when he might roll a better number. The 
team ’(ranted to hit with move (bj as in many variations - 
for example when White throws one of the nine numbers 
that keep him on the bar - they would be aWe to double 

White oul Even if White does hit, Black is far from dead' . 

because if he re-enters at once it could be anybody’s game. 
In a chouette the captain has the final choice of move • :. 

and the team could not persuade him to agree to their 

choice. White’s next roll was 65 which he played 22/11 and 
he went on to win the game easily. But who was right? 

The answer is the bit by a big margin, frjr the team . 
members, it is true that after move (a) they may still have a- 
good double next roll or the roll after. For the captain, 
however, the choice should have been crystal dear. He had ' 
already doubled and, as I have often said, once you have" . 
doubled you must play aggressively as the cube can no 
longer help you. By hitting, the captain would have won' not . 

omy more games but also many more gammons as quite • 

often he will dose out White's lone back man. It may seenk 
odd to give your opponent a voluntary shot after escaping * 

the rS baCk ““ bUt lhis “* outweigh - 


:j|: 
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Wax 

lyrical 


©l*y 


The skill of creating designs on fabric using 
hot wax is tricky but fun to learn. Sally Staples 
talked to converts to the art of batik 



* i 


The intricate an of producing designs on fabrics 

using bquid wax and dye is not easy to master. 
Yet it offers a new challenge to those who have 
already mastered painting on silk and other fab- 
ncs. The trick with batik is to learn how to han- 
dle the wax, a tricky substance that can blob and 
Hot m awkward places, thereby turning your 
carefully planned design into something alto- 
gether different. Yet that is the joy of batik, 
^according to a small class I joined, where all four 
pupils discovered that mistakes made in both 
landscape and abstract pictures could be turned 

to. good effect. 

Shena MaskeLL, from Worthing, had first 
drawn a picture of oysiercatchers perched on a 
rock with a sunset over the sea as a background. 
The foreground was to be rocks, sand and peb- 
bles, but a slight miscalculation with a dribble 
of wax produced the inspiration to cover some 
rocks with strands of seaweed. 

“Every picture evolves - and using both dye 
and wax is great fun," she said. “You have to try 


to be in control of the wax, but you have greater 
freedom painting with the dyes and experi- 
menting with the colours.” 

After drawing her picture Shena had traced 
it on to a piece of handkerchief lawn - which is 
$ie easiest fabric to work on with wax, although 
silk, muslin and linen can be used. The fabric is 
attached to a wooden frame and is then ready 
for the wax, which is applied using a wax draw- 
ing tool called a canting. This dribbles hot, sticky 
molten liquid from a small bowl through a spout 
on to tiie fabric. It is used like a quill pen and, ■ 
like a quill, it can blot unexpectedly. Therefore 
you need to be able to react quickly. ■ 

Using deft movements Shena outlined her 
picture in wax and then filled in those areas she 
wanted to remain white -such as the oyster- 
catchers’ breasts. The wax coating acts as a bar-, 
rier to prevent colours running and will also 
resist any dye being painted over it. The art of 
batik is to build up layers of wax and colour, 
going from the palest shades gradually through 
to the darker ones. The waxing process is 
repeated with each new colour, making any 
waxed area colour-fast. 

Jenny topper, from Hayes in Kent, is a 
retired teacher with some experience in amateur 
stage design and painting costumes. She was 


working on a picture of the Australian outback, 
and had created the effect of wind-blown grasses 
in the foreground of her picture by stroking del- 
icate, thin lines of wax across the rocks and boul- 
ders, whkh were to be depicted as blobs of colour. 

“You learn a great deal about building up lay- 
ers of colour in batik,” she said. “I have done 
silk painting, but there is a lot more technique 
involved with batik. I find it therapeutic. Part of 
the reason is that your entire reasoning powers 
are concentrated on just one thing. You have the 
opportunity to look really closely at a picture, 
at the textures and colours, and then try to trans- 
late that on to the fabric.” 

Chris Farrow, from Cowplain in Hampshire, 
a teacher in textile technology, bad come on the 
weekend course so that she could subsequently 
offer her own pupils the chance to learn a new 
skill. As a beginner, Chris was taught the dif- 
ferent techniques of applying wax by the tutor, 
Jenn William*; 

Although the canting is the most conventional 
way of doing this, 
curled pipe cleaners, 
waffle irons and even 
crumpled kitchen 
paper can all be dipped 
into liquid wax and 
then dabbed on to fab- 
ric to produce a variety 
of effects. 

“This course is 
really excellent because 
you need to bring so lit- 
tle with you,” said 
Christine. “I just 
needed pencils, rubber 
gloves, drawing pins, ' 
some kitchen paper 
and an overall. Jenn 
makes a small charge of 
about £3 a head for the 
materials, which 
include all the different 
dyes, wax and wax 
tools. I read a book about batik before I came 
and I am making notes on what I've learnt. I 
think children w£D really enjoy doing this because 
learning how to use the wax will be a new tech- 
nique.” 

Joyce Forbes, from Wycombe in Hampshire, 
onjqys quilting, and was hoping to quilt some of 
the batik designs she had been working on. Her 
square of fabric was decorated with flowers and 
once the wax and colour had been completed the 
design was dried with a hair dryer. Then the 
piece of fabric was placed between sheets of 
kitchen roll which in turn were placed between 
newspaper. The next stage was to iron out all the 
wax -a process which should be repeated at least 
twice. 

All four students discovered that a dose 
inspection of the bade of the fabric can reveal 
tiny gaps where the wax lines are not quite com- 
plete. If these are not filled in the colours can 
run and spoil some designs, although smudged 
outlines may enhance abstract ones. 

Jenn Williams’s residential weekendecurse is at 
Eamley Concourse, Eamley, near Chichester, . 
Sussex (01 243-670392), and costs £249. She is. . 
al so chairman of the Batik Guild of Great Britain 
(01243-605286). 



Art you can wear: the bolder the better in batik design 


The taste of ... paprika. 
Nikki Spencer samples 
eastern Europe's red gold 

They call it pirns arany, or red gold, and 
for centuries it has been ap essential 
in gr edient in Hungarian cuisine. About 
10,000 tons of paprika are produced 
annually m the eastern European coun- 
try, of which 50 per cent is fin home 

consumption. 

Hungarians get through a staggering 
balf-kilo of the hot stuff per person per 
year - but then, u n like most spices, 
which are used by the pinch, Hungarian. 


paprika is added by the teaspoonfuL 

Paprika is made from dried sweet - 
peppers. Opinions vary on how and 
when the Capsicum annuum plant first 
arrived in the country. Same say rt 
came from India via Ttakey, others 
credit Christopher Columbus with its 
introduction.. 

Either way, it is mentioned in docu- . 
ments dating from the 16th century and 
its consumption increased due to Conti- 
nental blockades daring the Napoleonic 
Wars, which compelled Europeans to 
find a substitute fen- pepper. 

Most of Hungary’s paprika pods 
are cultivated around the towns of 
Szeged and Kalocsa oh the Great 
Plain, where abundant sunshme gives 


the pods their deep concentration of ‘ 
colour and flavour. If you visit this re- 
gion, about 120km south of Budapest, 
in September and you will see the 
green fields transformed into a carpet 
of vibrant red. 

Commercial harvesting is carried out 
by machine and the pods are then dried 
in industrial driers before being milled. 
However strings of pods are also hung 
outside most homes, where they are 
dried in the sun for personal use. 

In the town of Kalocsa, which is 
widely promoted as Hungary's paprika 
capital, there is a museum dedicated 
to the history of the spice. Here visi- 
tors learn that paprika not only 
flavours aod colours food but also has 



•significant nutritional qualities. It was 
during experimentation with the plant 
that Dr Albert Szent-Gyoigyi, of 
Szeged University, discovered that red 
paprika contains more vitamin C per 
gram than is found in oranges or 
lemons. 

The Hungarian paprika industry hit 
a rocky patch in 1994 when traces of 
lead oxide were found in a third of all 
samples. Unscrupulous dealers, it tran- 
spired, had been zapping up poor-quali- 
ty paprika with red paint. 

This has now been resolved, and the 
problem of adulteration is at an end, al- 
though competition from other papri- 
ka-producing countries, such as Spain, 
is getting fiercer. 


Photog-aph: Tony Stone Images 


Paprika pointers 

• There are many different types of 
paprika available in Hungarian shops 
and markets, including rose and apple, 
but the realty hot one is cherry. Usual- 
ly, though, paprika is sold by strength - 
hot, strong, mild or sweet - and gener- 
ally, the more fiery the colour, the 
greater the quality. 

• The paprika museum is at 6 Szem 
Istvan Kiraty in Kalocsa. Open from 
April to October, lQam-5pm. 

• For a taste of Hungarian paprika in 
Britain, visit The Gay Hussar, 2 Greek 
Street, London W2 (0171-437 0973), 
Goulash is always on the menu at this - 
restaurant, which was a favourite 
Labour Party haunt in the Seventies. 


Hear Alan Davies bring something rare to situation comedy. Humour;* 
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Newbury 


2301 ASTON PARK STAKES (LISTED RACE) 
u 1 (CLASS A) £17,000 added 1m 5f 81yds 


BBC 


HYPERION 

1.30 Makebelieve Island 3.35 Bedevilled 

2.00 Rainbow Ways 4.05 Playgroup 

2L30 YORKSHIRE (rep) 4.35 Hawade&i 

3J30 Among Men (nb) 


i wn- HaMfKU.psqp«sBMcniquBV\anBaM;wiu4Bi!. 


-JRaHB S3 


GOING: Good 1o Rrm. 

STALLS: Hound cam - rside, Straight court® - centra 
DRAW ADVANTAGE Low rumbers may teae an edga In 405. 

• Left-Hand course with vn straight 

• RaajcnjraBBSgutti-aBtQftormnearAMRafu^siafen^ervcatromLonctaiPaddtog- 
ton) adjairn the causa ADMISSION: Mentbera £17; Ttetersals £10; Sttrarhng £4 (QAPe 
half price) CAR WLfflC Southmead £2; Picnic aura 64; remainder toe. 

9 LEADING TRAINERS: J Gesdan 31 wnera Iran TB rumera (2fU%), P ChappUHTymn 
29-W8 (®S%). P Cola 22-OT fn8%). J Dtrtop T8-1S8 (IM*). 

• IEADMG JOCKEYS: J ReM 46 nn» *m Z70 rides (TO}. L Dettori 4820 
T Quim 34-253 [BA%). PM Eddery 28-3*9 flW*) 

% FAVOURITES: 173 wars tom 546 races ptf%) 

BUNKERED FIRST TIME S®r Of GKwvwwr **0!* 


i^togri^tori»Ah a fced Jte i^qaanttBdaB 

□0040 FURTWG AROUND (USA) (10) (G Pipe) R Sfrpsan 4 8 E __HGflfaghor7 S3 

bam and orange ftiotareg, cmafatf greenstones 

W HAttY YALBflTNE (16) (GocUpfal) Sa#*l tr Sra» * G t2 LDtttod* 108 

100 Uub 

40/46 mSUffQSJN (t5) (.MdBbs Cooper) HR wb 6SC ; .WRSnUnmS 110 

AWdcnjafaramlsi^vMap - 

onw SAUSALTOIMrmUCaTA4IB«khg4BfiU noadnmoio* 


I WINCHESTER HANDICAP (CLASS C) £8^)00 added 3YO 

ifif 

a (tts Jame WfatiB) if Btarattid B 7. 

Ja Lanai) Hrtran 35 



smmrws 

JftJKhMS 

£Smtan9 
DNWi 
JUS 


6 


pup*, fgffhbe demon; fgNObe cap 
330C- YORKSHIRE (274) (H RH Rrinca FfitoStiiiiT) PCoto4812,, 
ctortgeen 

7 C3-00B 2UQU»(M)(SnelcMimadVuJAISNBn)KUarid4Se. 


DCm£BMmt&m<puma&xWIBl&gaa —.. — WBWtoiM 
NOH«Knz)p)^Dart^JQi*¥B7 P*&Smy4 


_TOoBb2J13 


a 


s 


*rifS *g«b» qurnn, etatora mrtna; raped cap 
OWI" BHAQAflD£NStZ<7)^Abila)HCHl487. 


jp^prtr rate) aw c^w* stowes 

ZOM THE FAHMIAY THE £fi) (A E Ofportit*Ttt) G Wtagg * 8 7„ 


JMfagf«9 9B 

— WRjpkiB SB 


oao« . 

Q50M KATC LANE . 

45860 W A im FORCE (218) (BTAtetao^GMdngB 
Qooo«. 

-tttteebnd- 


-JM»S 
_S Drama 7 


.MarfaDnyatt 


-wewasaea- 

BETTHO: 721106**, M HaaM>l Ovotnre,M Corapradora, Petal* Itouhh Brand* TO- 
1 Carafe Coutm, W «ta» 

OT: Stop f«364 QwrOJW4-J |T ta(R Hanoi# dram (SJ Ban 


Jiniifn 


1.30 


WNGWOOD STUD MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS D) £5,000 
added 2Y06T 

MarthDnyers 

W J O’Connor 19 

HJ Monel 


OJStNpfaMSfcrlUsJCaclOO 

DIAMOM) QS2SUJ B R Lean U4 R Hanon 0 0- 
0 FOBBT GRE Y (B) (EP Jameson KlfcMHe 90 — 


GOUffl FORCE (6eoffEK1ap)RH*injn90- 

60U) HONOR jmj (1*3 awn RcflB Medm 90 

S GREOANTIUf p8)(Antra»'ijmW)AJWve90 — 

GREYFE1II (Patten Btaxfcta*] M Owner 9 0 

HMDW«S(USA)(attFSttf)1IB8ttig80 

0 KDMAL(IZ) (Site Gay P«Ji0n)W Quinn 90 

IMKEBOHE ISUWQ (A D Stead) B Ms 90- 


iffij [A D Shead) 
MOON BUZZARD 1G H S Bate* S N I 


RnnoNSAwrrtaftqid/ 


PRMCE OF ARAGON (KThory)K hoy 90- 
SPRING RJRSUIT (Rddspmg Raeng)R( 


C0Hd)MBbnhsd90. 

Rad«a«flHmn9ff.. 


- fl Futm 10 

MUtn&SO 

J)5amr(3)U 

T Outer S 

LMBKI 

AttbdHQ 

HU17 

Jttotei2 


SUVA LEGEND (USA) (eddy Grandad Honda Unfed) C Brttai B 0 
TURTLE VALLEY (HasmcnA StuS J Dufep 00 


RHogbttlS 

- — C SeWy 14 
.TSpnfea7 
J1Wd9 


-MBttqrA 

BLACX ROCKET [Hans] M4Ada<a)KI«dB 9 RCodnnll 

LADY PS’HATT (Kesri Reddrgson) J S Moore B 9 EPMUpOyRU 

UTTLE PtPPW (Mss B Swnl G Bddng B 9 S Drama IS 

WINNOWER [/tyteteU Faro Li7iiffid)Jftriap 8 9 SSbMhs13 


btackml hMb {hek*b jfcsw laaxd, ad cap 
-9<Mkuad- 

BETTBffi: 3^1 Th. rk amyThw. M Ta Snjipfip. 4-1 Happy vy« nM n». 6-1 Btaa Ganlana. 7-1 Sauaat- 
Bd Bay, 8-1 Fwny HB,1CM Tbrt*»4.&1 a 6 ma 
W. rtHfcui Rnsh^ 4 9 1 R Cpcfirana 4-1 p Bwaxih) dam (6) Stan 
FORM GUIDE 

YORKSHIRE'S term was fraritad ' on Vtodneeday when Busy won StTbric. It ts 

iWw i iiur Mw i A KaTlMUA a linlshcdaecondtoBuwriDWMF ta wi imlv a t inatf m -hef aB 
attat bid the reca had a classy to* about it and the winner has turned out to be a flna 
anmat PauCoteSnmetsfwoaftatttofwinnaiflfinBniTioupandwWTmcwtolftisrt- 
vafeBKpoeed.YbriahlmcairemitiaiBenennBockh.The Faraway Trso turned in 
a fair eftartwhon coming a 14-fenglti ttiM to Rslher R^it at Nottingham a month sga 
I’m Suppoaln la batter wllh hnlashhb way but canto! ba dseourtad hem » ihe 
sw-yaaMJkft flflti placa to Fanfen ftnch at Nawmarhat afrana Tha ahorter trk> ahoutd 
not (uit. honsvet Ferny HillWlflppreciMSBBtrengpacearelviaUUratoabigcian- 
fler If reproducing Ha win at Ftedcan when WWAa Sands waa denied head. Hap- 
py Valentina w ori wi iad quicMy fetar laatfng mort ol ttw way whan filth. Wght lengths 
behind Fbmanw at Nownarteiattfio Craven meeifefl,ftanWe Dettori w*fiBhopfegtf» 
race degenerate Into a aptirt to the Sr» to got th» moat of the Goddphin louryiaMkl 
Blna Gardena is hiked up in dam after winning at Chepstow in September 

Selection: YORKSHFE. 


Xnei HEADLEY FILUES HANDICAP (CLASS D) £5,000 added 
^1 3YO 71 64yds (Round course) 

0004 POUT SLUE fl2) fC) (Shm&RdCamertxs) UsiG Many SC RHaghm12 

4K> carnc rawin’ p3B)(EaoeradMy£M^RHwnon 97 P«zdmow{7)9 

036- &ANTAFfflEtlS7){MmRHMfara}SFaEng93 — ; TSpotaS 

SEW SAHAHApa{Lodliyf4Wte)PCofci92 ... .. TOdWlI 

SM- BLUEDANNp18)(HiBS g 8 U tAy ftrte ul MEttricg92 

ODD- STAR OF GROSVafOB (22B) (r ; ;R E Sonp*) P & i 

fPCTV MAOAUE CLAUDE ^ (P C J Ddby) JUo-9 1 


33000 MCHAUMG 
MO 

rWHEROOMuSn 

-4SZ5D IBSSHJTHECUTBJJPFtamar^ RlfeiraiBB 

IW00- 

350 MAI DU (Z3) (One 

m- wnffiSPOTfisT). n 

0B-Q3 MA»aA(tq([qblKGata)JAinddSQ 
54080- MOWTAIN MAGIC f 


_TSpata4 
.TOdnnll 
.Wftym14 
JFUd7B 

ASmdas2 

8H— _JJHenegbf7)l3 


MCHJUONG (119 W U-t c Parta*^ « »«>*> - 

PUtfGHOliPCIB ^Ha»Hl0eK^i)HaJCfed&9 ™J*rtnttrywB 

CHRYSALIS p& Drca?*-/ WHJS) D Mx&rtt 8 B 


HBraiHECUrpOPHno^Ri^iniSB— 

YULARA(21fe (TRyan) BUtefcanSB 

MAI DU pA (Ons OmThs BM tta P DKlfidd SB. 


«SRMWf9ll6 
J 3 Dobbs (7)1 


PMEUdwylO 

ThBBMttaPDdfiaUas JQdanS 

(W Ua-a Me JUgm) WHagpj 86^-— M J Ktom 8 
AWcUhmw 

*7U MCwSdsS 


MMnsneefgfttTtrioCL Ihn 

BETTWa 6-1 Pdy Hu*. 7-1 " 

ThtCoL 12-1 COW 
aSJ. Sb^fesi 38 70 IMBntffrl |N &danflitaBwipj» ran 


W ^Lhy D 

KtfclfouUi Mage W» 

>1 SmaFim bidWong, WTto sp« 10-1 Sslms,u^ 


3.00 


BBC 


BETUNG: 4-1 HanJ Unss, 6-1 
Getzar; Mmn Saba. 12-1 
ear Dares Tnck (USA) 2 8 H J Reid 54 In (P 



7-1 listla YMcftS-1 GnayMd, 10-1 Dtanamd 
14-1 other* 

drawn {tq 14 ran 


2.00 


LONDON GOLD CUP RATED HANDICAP 
(CLASS q £15,000 added 3YO 1m4f 


BBC I 


0041-1 WAVE ROCK («0 (Tie Eal Cactopn) J Diriop 9 7 P* Eddery 5 DO 5 

enbbe 

052-3 JAAZBi (USA) pS) (BF) [Hsrriai A! Uataoun) UStojtoB 5 HJKfcem3B1 Q 

royal Mia, wto aps*t* sftperf cep 

3W RAINBOW WAYS (50} [K*tOjm AJ Makttarn) B Hfc 94 UWS2101 7 

ratal Mjs. ■*» otovm WYWaa cep, trite sSar 


4 4384-1 ICNGIMRUSO!) (EJoknRwylRHmonBI. 


— RHugbsaB 93 

.MMbattTW 


pa*, dah Uluo a*l pink dipped sto&es. dak bkM cap 

5 OW GUU3HALL (23) (W) (Mafpi Raaq) BMaehanBII 

do* ttun ft* toatwv pink op 

6 660-1? JONAS tBGHTBNGALE (12) (P) (R M Cya<) C Cpxr B 6 L Dettori 4 101 

jeftm: flecfr rSau check cap 

7 43-2 COURAGEOUS (42) (BF) (H R H PHnca FtM Srtnori) P Cole B D TQobsil B7 

cart great 

-7d«darad- 

BETTING: 114 Wan Rock, 3-1 Jonas MgUmgais, 7-2 King Dakm, 11-2 Jasrim. 13-2 Ratnbow 
Ways, 9-1 Courageous, 14-1 GojMnfl. 

697: Cynan3B7TOiain u-i [p Cds) Oawn H B ran 

FORM GUIDE 

WAVE ROCK ni enjoy this step up m distance after muring on was at Sotebury on 
ha last outmg lo beat RaHaalo by one length. The flat traok rested ttwi and today V nm- 
farswnMKftigs can hetp John DuntopSpragresewathrae-yeaiKjW see off the chalange 
of Juzim, hsrng to concede 2St Afidxasl StoutM ooll ia obviousty waNfiaught 

of at home but showed ft® Im tano na at Bteh two weeks' ago when ruining in a one- 
psced favourite bsfand Abyaan on soft going The tester ground may bitig out the real 
Jaazim today. King Darius wd also appresote this orira teat of stamina after linUwig 
with good effect at Konipton to beat PriiceBatshoof a couple oMangths. Jonas Night- 
engale. howeran may not get home after taring no a seventh-length second behind 
Eastwel Hal at Warwick. That was over a furlong further but Charfe Cyzart charge may 
need an even shorter tnp to show ha best. Selection: WAVE ROCK 


JUDDMONTE LjOCKINGE STAKES (GROUP 1) 

(CLASS A) £125,000 added 1m 

ton- AH EXPRESS (231)(^flkh*7Wfa3BiC^CHWfflr4Ba RWErtewyfD ISO 

100 Uub, rad Sputek sftpw cap 

DO-21 ALUUSHTARAK{22) (D) ptartad AMUtee) K Ifehd 5 9 0 R Cochran* 5 123 

hMk Sght gram tips, apt fpom and ad querimef cap 
1IW- AMONG MEN JM "Bbor & Us JM*gite)MStouB ♦ BD-JUNnam 3 118 

Mo. oangs <tec, orange are/ bln attpotf shew 8 op 

000-1 BEAUCHAMP IWG(14)(D)(E Pensa) GABufcr 5 90 JRSUBT13 

OM*ba tteo* hoop. wAU cap 

21M5 CAPE CROSS (49) (U) fGorit|hn) Srmd bh Stmr 490 0 O-Domteoa 8 118 

raiefbto 

32300- CBITRE STALLS RB1)P)(BF) [APyeUeary)RjohnsonHou{faon590TQrann7115 
Mat*, red cfHvran, armWs mrf cap 

0C1-Z CRYSTAL HEARTB) (22} {Ifes C M Potareg H Candy 4 9 0 A McGkm 9 119 

vM*& black riatato. Mod stows, rwfcapmhte war 

fOM HOHfeEAHp1)(Q(D) (KCR^rns) JJbr*hs4 90 D Harrison 1 110 

^pHtes.pMqpoS.%fs > tAnsiHws,pMc4F) 

2 m- KAHAL£1ty (GodAMflSasad bln Suoor 49 0_~~. 

royal t*je 


4.35 


HATHERDEN MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS D) £5,000 added 
3YO 1m 2f 

33-2 BEmNGOFTSpafGGFWtranhipIPCokiBO TOutonS 

4 CYBBi WORLD (UsA) (U) NaEhosRHMMaJCee990 HJIttamsI 

DREAM POWBtfShddiAlniedAiMddcun) M JawsSO PFWAwonM 

DYNAHtSM (RQ (Nwchos Rmly) H Ccd 9 0 AMcStonetfl 


0- SStBKXGR0S097I(HbfcSs>4Jai*)p90- 
CSCnC (R P & M Bbbw* P tltahryn 9 0. 


GOLDS* SUITE (USA) (Only Fa Fin ftnneatip) J Pcrtrai 9 0_ 
23 HWYADETH (11)(BF)(Hardan AiAbMjun^ MTiBgoningSO — 
0 KING OF M0HIUR(2q{Tha Three Bears Rx*# B MMtw 9< 
20- MA^nCWLLS (214) (Lady HtatoflJ Dunlop 90. 

0- MANlfflflNp2D)(MiK^Py*UwnflRJchnimHaori*nBO. 

r GUEST nH*Ju)LQm** 90 


-ACEddnyfl 

JICocteaosB 


UOMOfTt 

RCTALAKTVtaj (USA) (neThonoughtmdCoqxxstiorriHCeciaa- 
BUW»IBafn'(DBBkOCN^Mft(fwsa*MaKlsySO_ 


M 1WLEB OF BOUNTY (18) |feraMUsHlMaeifih)DBanrtli 90- 
VERVE (Lord WfeistecU R Chariton fi 9- 


^OUdthalo 

_ WRyrnia 
_ JOutall 
-S Drome 4 
.TSpntfalB 


.LDatbri2l74 


_W R SaUnm 4 119 


fi T35SR- POTBEH (USA) (M7) ^F) (Lontlhatay) LCunai490. 

ibjef ttua. efrie atifad sfeew 
-lOdsGhnd- 

BETTMGt M Air Express, 7-8 Wei, 94 MnaaMarek, 11-2 Among Mm. 10-1 Crydd Hwtotl, t« 
Centra SMBs, Potaan, U-1 Bawdmqi King, 18-1 Cppt Cnes, 25-1 Hcnbsan 
1997: Fiat Hand S 9 0 M Hta it 4 (G Vftsgri dwn (Q fi nn 
FORM GUIDE 

Mtchasl Stouteb stable la coning into farm and AMONG MEN has bean one of these 
h fi WMn g moat at home. The tour-year-dd wM need to be aonw t hto g special to beat 
this &oup One ftald and tie bare farm would not ba good enoirfi to beat aB of these. 
Cape Cross's daquaRfcteni in a Group Tim race at Goodwood te August handed 
the race to Among Men whan he was comprehensively beaten. Cape Crass saams to 
haw tost his way and Among Mm can turn around tha tain ObttHMM Air Express 
s ihe dass ndar hare having Inched out Rebecca Sharp In Ihe Queen EBzabelh 8 States 
at Ascot in September. Whether the fouryeer-old has retained al Ms abNty ihtt year has 
to ba aeen. Almuehtarak traveled waA throughout whan prewing five lengths too good 
tor Crystal Hearted at Sandown In April Tha herder going today may be the fiva- 
yeerakft ixidoing Selection: AMONG l®L 


1 
2 

3 

4 

5 
8 
7 
B 
B 
fi 
11 
e 
« 

N 

6 
6 

-IBOtdared- 

BETTMGe 7-2 Royel AflBiom, S3 HsesMfv M Borfeg GBa 7-1 Crflm World. JMdnfefi Goest, 

8-1 Generous Rod, 12-1 Dynamo, 14-1 odws 

*87: G*\Kb3 9 0 J Reid 2-1 In (J Dnrfap) risen (2) fi n 

• A/an Bailey has lost his appeal against the disqualification of 
Cantina at Chester on 7 May. Tbe Jockey Qub dSsdplinaiy com- 
mittee yesterday confirmed the course stewards' decision and 
the Chester trainer aiso lost his £300 deposit lodged for chal- 
lenging the ruling which placed the filly last after she had past 
the post first Cantma was disqualified after the stewards con- 
cluded her jockey Danny Wright was guilty of “major" irre- 
sponsible riding under Rule 153 for crossing from stall nine to 
the rails in the first furlong and causing bunching. Kevin Dar- 
ley, who also moved towards the rails on Albert the Bear be- 
hind Cantina, was also disqualified from third place. 


Newmarket 


2.10 Key 

2.40 Night Of Glass 

3.10 Woody's Boy 
3.45 Jila 


3.45 


HYPERION 

4.15 Jibereen 
4.45 Brimming 

5.15 Pericles 


EQUITY FINANCIAL COLLECTIONS KING I 
CHARLES II STAKES (Listed] (CLASS M £17,000 ] 
added 3Y0 71 

SB- BOIDFACT(U8A)(2B9)(BF) (KAhcMa)HCecl99 Kl 

pan. prtr amhanri con aftfei 


2B 22336* CHEBtRn.GR00M<S)PQM)DShai7913 MrC RWH> (7) 28 71 

—Mg— i yibw a lBw a qi—ratf cap 

Z7 36F500 tXflKTONDURGAM(5) tOAGintefl N Uttmoden 4 9 fi ifr 0 GUAr (7 ) 5 73 


GOING: Good to Rrm (watering). STALLS: 3*J S 345 -fer sWa; remainder - centra. 
□RAW ADVANTAGE: Nona 
•RighMiand cone vwth im2f s&agnt 

•Course ts SW of town on A1304, Bin irk tram Cantonflge and Newmarket stations. AD- 
MISSION: CU> D6 (S to 25-yw«lds £8): Grandstand & Paddock Cn p8 to 25-yoar- 
tfds £5); Fam3y Enclosure £3 CAR PARK: Msmbare £1; mmui nder free. 

•LEADING TRAINERS: H Cadi 43-181 g3 B%\ B Wfls 23-234 (98%). J Gooden 22-188 
lfi%). D Loder 20-9B (217^4 Samd bin Suroor «-67 (269%), J Dunlop T7-T96 (86%) 
•LEADING JOCKEYS: RHfBs2B-200 (14%). WRysn 8-140 (0794 M Roberta 12-178(87%) 
0 Ptaflw 4-39 (103%). R FTrench 4-55 (73%). Dane OTWO 4-97 (41%). D fflggs 2-45 (44%). 
•FAVOURITES: 214-634 (338%). 

BUNKERED RRSTtlMfc Polypheny (visored. 3J0); DoftnMl Foaturo tvoorad 5«L Star Of 
Grasvanor p05) 


>5112 


3030-0 POOL MU9C pi) {tes CarkiB Ratio) R rtanrxn 9 2 DnsOWM2l17 

anankt green pupfe Sb; dtanonck an ataMK oraaraMgraencte), prapk oars 

1-0 DAHNG DEREK (USA) (2Q (CD) (Ucapn Stuc9 0 Loder B C OPh8w79S 

btek, write cfCHon hoop and cop 

2210- DETBnENTp0S){9rifiMrirainiad) JGosdanSS G Hindi W 


maroon, nfte; ataona maroon cqpL wNta nr 
321-11 JLA(l5)(CO)(HanxfanNLtet*xn^ RAnraJroixja H. 


J1HBS4715 


2.10 


E.B.F. DITCH MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS D) £6,000 added 
2YO fillies 6f 

F6A7IB?'NLftCEfRMCjaelCCjBirfl If K filters 


HI MOW p BN) MRyam Bit.. 


..G Carter 2 


IN TIME {HUB Prince FahdS*nan) PCotaBtl Cftdterl 

KEY (VYyt* Hall Sort RHaresmBII R«to7 

LEAVE IT TO ME (Ms Maron Bariwny) 3 Woods B 11 OP«8w4 

SHARP LOVE (A JHifis) MRymBTl PMeCteftaWS 


0 VIOOHE LASS R2) (JnwiRxinglR HomanS II. 

-7(‘ ‘ 


JDmOTM6 


BETTING: 94 In Time, 4-1 lam It 1b M^ 5-1 Kay; 11-2 Woora Lan, 8-1 FMte ‘N Laco, 8-1 HI 
Nicky, 12-1 Sharp Low ' 

B97. Slenl Tribute 2 8 11 M Renter 9-2 (U BsS) draan (t) 7 ran 

Ho An) NGK SPARK PLUGS RATED HANDICAP (CLASS B) 
1— **V— J £12,500 added 7f 

0121-5 S1RAZQ (12) (Q (D) (E Hotel) Lady Honks 590 OPBflte3 

622- LATALOMNEflJSA) (22^ (IMtaum Al Btektun) E Duifcp 4 B t) G Carter 5 

/SOM YEAST (I^R (Q) (BHaEpaEjWHaggosBB® MfMmttl 

/321-0 DARRAW AY (31) (0) (& Dorid VMS) H Ced 489 KFW»2 


royalMA, «M) epstes; Wfeocf epp 

6 2632 QUIET ASSURANCE (13) (CO) (MaktofriN Mafcfcun) EDurfcpStL — Q Carter S 103 

io 0 tfawUbdmma.S&lhkiacap,MMBsar 

7 112-60 SPECIAL TREAT (7) (phouteoy Farit Stud) GWogg 8 7 MRoboite3Bff3 

out ante aoft; npHtikm cap 
-TdMtead— 

BETTING: 74 JBo, 11-4 Bold ftd, 7-2 Daring Dwrefc. 7-1 Chriet Aaamnca, ID-1 Spodii TtaM, 12- 
1 D ote n m. 20-1 Pod IlMic 

■S97: Andreyev 3012 R Hughes 3-1 (R Hamer) drawn HBrsn 
FORM GUIDE 

BoMFaeimBdeliaadweyover2fautandledbi9ideltoalfuriang,butwa3h6adadCnri- 
hg no flPttra near iktuh and came home second of sow. *U behhd Oamwkaelat \brfc 
in 61 Groi^r Gtmcrack States ki August Pool Music raced prominentty, but hard ridden 
owr 2t out and soon weakened to finish eighth of ntoo, 171 behtod Desert Prince m Now- 
market (7f hemfeap) last month Oarlrei Derek waa never batter tun the rrid-dvtoian 
and compteteri 10th of B. 201 bafwid Criaos 8 Alonaco ni Home to trr Grauj Hw ftamfe 
Park* last month. Dotairant was hold up, making steady haadwm to htetvnv end had 
every chance if cha, but ten on Mo third. 'H behind khteyaar at Doncaster in 8f Bated 
race last October h IDrunnerltefd. J8Jktrw*ad leadani ridden to laadinsldafiniri hr- 
long, though hanging left ran on to win 7f bandkap In 14-alrang field at/tewmaileet 7T 
hendcap; beating Adjutant by V4 Quiet Aaaumnce lad to If out butheadadnoarfin- 
tsh and came homo second at ate, a haod beNnd Iona Piper te Newmartcot In 7T com*- 
taw roca Spaotal Itaot raced promtnordy over 4t but tlnisned teghte of nlnte 71 boMnd 
Narxxsfika al Lingflold r 7T f*ea race Sotoctkm: JILA 


4.15 


BOUJNGB1 CHAMWVGNE SSfiES GORUEMEN 1 


btedtyaiwApteifc^aB E MMflraflnteBewAbtectaridyatow tyjamedeap 
a 00800 ACBMISDULCIS(JB9 (Gangs NHDd^MCh8piBn78fi — Mr R Barrett (7) 14 72 
rod bteckqpauln,aimtaaidateroncap 

29000050 AfflfL JACKSON p) (PT Oaten) PDakn 4 9 U Ur aupfanNwriiaa (7)470 

wd)0*owWraritotri»vl9 a n d w irtete)oln.ca^ grey apoc 
30222030 DDN?DRDPB(MBS(lfiA)(5B)(D)UFeUm)RUcGM99roSWi»r&)30V7f 
datrgmngotfdbnmt V^TamdbewMtak^aansrefgtef qoarteredoMi 
-Mdidmd- 

(MrunimjBttfiHlOb TiM/iiHdcapaaefKcDteiun)a«goro9tfab.Aca«mOuldkMfiBi/pM 
Jictoon flsf OonTOcp Swabs 9n <to 
aET7BIG:B-1A 8i liMlBdan wt tehiid,H>-1Bloan4nQAn«ztnftGnwuBopp>Cl2-1BratelyJl»WP. 
Grooms GokL 14-1 ottMra 
"BS: No corrospandng roca 

FORM GUIDE 

Bioomftng AmKlag was always pronrinani anct ridden to load entering final lutong, ren 
on waf to victory In a 7T lodes handicap si Beverley, bearing Cadge by 31 in t5-nnwr 
field. ALPINE HDEAWAY tracked teadera and led owr 2f out, but was headed over if 
out and raied toaerds Item to dakn socond place afH e neck behind Ptee Ridge Lad 
in a RBdcar Vn amateur t — Kfc ap . Bubbly led unU over St out but (yaduafy weakened 
to finish fifth InPtoefVdBaLadbracai Graan Bppper was ^naya p r aw na nL nnnfeg on 
to lead last strides tor victory In un Gmtted stakes ra Wofaerhamptan last month, botfng 
CoucOo by a short head h nine-nmer field. JlMtaon chased loadara, but was outpaced 
31 out, ratted n final tortong to fteish thfcd of eigftt, T/A behind Fayte In Vn handicap at 
YVdwrhanviton in January. KafB was praninenL but hard rtddon 2t out and hampered 
wel over If out to M away to last of six, ill behind Feel Fine at UngOokt fin 2f Jhreted 
stakes on the Equrirack on WMnesdoy. B W edcfle raced p tunman t tar 7t but firtshad 
aownth of U 82 behhd Herrlhggar at LtegliekJ im 2f handcap In March. Goonm Gold 
tracked leaders and tod from over zf out to if out, but could not quicken and finished 
thkd of *6, 4f behind YVbMif Beach at Southmfi to a im amateur handcap on Ftorosand 
tost month. Satodkm; ALFTE WDEAMMY 


SHAUN CONNOLLY MEMORIAL MAIDEN 
STAKES (CLASS D) £6,000 added 3YO 1m 4f 


000-50 PLASH ITAMOUR (14) (p) (M ’fiber 8 Hs John MgnB) N Cafiaghan 4 8 5_R Pbreidi 8 

MIGHT OF GLASS (7)(U) tKSbesw 8 BSbeato)JL Eyre BB2 DeretOHaB4B 

-Sdactared- 

BETnNQ: 94 MgM Of Gtota. 7-0 Strata, 4-1 IdrireRN. 5-1 Danny, 7-1 PMdrDAm>u;B-lYaate 
697- VtUtan Arsenal 5 7 lift Ranch Q 5-1 (K Bbhcp) ckami (7) B ran 


3.10 


THURLOW HANDICAP (CLASS D) £6,000 added W3KU 
1m 6f Ml 

3-1313 MONTECRfSTO (26) (D) (HaeGuast) R Guest 5 9 12 NMtod(7)191 

wMb, phk «f Mhte aripad stem pink cap 

CCW-2 PWZH) [3^ (Un UXely) J Kng 4 B B Fail Eatery 2 87 

md. rad and Muir cfimrea on stooies Ota* cep 
2M30 PQtypHQNY (USA) GmMchad Gearan) D OBnen 4 a 12 G Carter 5 V 91 


ahri^ dark Mrs hoeps wto ateews. Oak t*» epob 

4 3-664 WHITLEY GRAW£BOY (13) (D) (Mra Cods Sytns) J L Eyra 5 66 RLappta889 

bMs orange mana. wftfc atoms, oraigB rep 

9 42300- YYOOOY'S BOY (■69) (Vte fttalissBJi) M Hoalon-HB 4 B 6 A My P) * ® 

ai»radgraat|eiowcfHwm efewons on atoms 

6 36R0- SOOJAMA(J12)(CD) (M G RHoworSBS Jton OYW 8 B BO 

ttirirhkn ye&wdm annas and am w cap 

7 OQOOO BOWLED OVER (11) (RMCymr)CCyur 583 OMR McKomm 7 S3 

yefiteK dock dte; check cap 

5 53)931 ZERMATT (12) (MraMPPsaraOl) MUshv8B2 RRfB«*380 

wfsta araaraWgroeratatHfriBsteaw, eraarato presn stars, omoraW groan cap,.Mbaar 
— Sdocterad- 

BE1T1N& 74 Moiitocrima, 4-1 HfeMy PifaBiL M VfiiBtoy Orange Bok 114 2teniait, 1» Soofe- 
rne, 8-1 Patyptrany; 10-1 Woodyte Boy; Bawled Ow 
VN. Soapma 7 B3 G ttnd 64 p Ftom) team (7) B ran 
FORM GUIDE 

MONTECRISTO was held up and made good headway 51 out, haring every chance 2f 
out, but was one^oced in final furlong and finishad thrd of H, Z’M betrind Fbrgle et Not- 
ttngham in »n 8f handcap In Aprf. Highly Prized made headway to chalenge 2f out but 
ridden hard and was ona-paced In final furtemg to take second place to field of thme. it 
behind Stingray at Notfingham tnSfmatden race lasttmcnth. Polyphony chased toedor 
from 51 out to over at out but weakened 2f out and flnahed aoverth ot a 291 behnd Sa 
Agapi Mou in W 71 handcap at Fblostorw tost month. WWfley Grange Boy tracked 
iMders, wrih soreKf effort over 2f cut but leepr on te same pace to finish fourth olTL 4'/d 
behind Fieto Of Vbton at HamBon h tn Sfhancficap last dma Wtoody's Soy kb behind 
but kept on under pressure lor fteal 3t thouffi never dangerous and finished e&dh <ri 
H 31 1 behind Theme Arena at Nottnghwn In 2m handcap last October. Soo(ema vtrtu- 
aOy rafusad to race and was always talsd oft corrtetodng last of ntea wel behind Mater 
Aa>Kio at Urwftetd in Sm handicap on al wetter In August. Bowled Owr putted hard 
and raced prominentty over 5L but firtshad eighth of IS. IS behhd CohAa at Brighton to 
lrn 4f trandcap. Zrirmatl made haadwey ovor 2f out but was one-paced. Itefcterig leurth 
of 12. 71 behktd Faky Krtghl at Kerrmton te tei 4t handicap. Selection: MONTECRSTO 


AMATEUR RIDERS HANDICAP (CLASS E) £5fl00 
added 1 m 

1 52301 BUXMNQ AMAZING (7) (DJpfiDMaplwnswj JL ^4 G7JftRtidw »)•»»# 

emaaMgnia ndma. abb Mwwl write cwMwf m 

2 30002 ALFfC HCEAWAyp)(D)(E Baton) MWEastrty 511 12 — Mr K A OTywi (3)3 88 

rc yeUte wtoBaBt ndstonoK whteawtete mtcap 

3 OOOQQ aWiK9ISA)tt9)(PrAKiabt0KC0nwW81111 DrAKtaberp) « 77 

nfAi and bfeter (teboto «Mb rad ckboto on atoai«% vM> eqo 

4 QQ0Q5 BUBBUf R (Oviraphw P Rmsan] J Naaods 4 P 8.: Jfa C Ranm (q 17 77 

cttorbtn. a«B Hoop, ararias aid cap 

5 Wmt (HCTBOPIWp9)BflWBiwtyftednflGVitaod«d3tl8llrGYhqd»wnI(7)118* 

royal fatoa end aAb (buarterefi, ratfetoain ml cap 

6 1664 BA8IEBQR0UGH BOy (JB1) W (M QBaroD D Oftte) 4 It 6 — iir J Crowtey (1^ S 78 

wMa. dark Okie toopi write stew, dark Mrs «pote 

7 440-6 JSERSN (llfl (D) fijam 3w*Jan) P Honring 6 11 4 — Mr C Hamer 24 77 

Mad) groan and yetow dtencndi, enwrakf groan and hMb faked stoma 

8 003206 KAFU.(USA)(3)P)(MHRascBf)JBrid^r4TU Mr D Bridgor B 8 32 

SH#3#ferge rod apt*, rad Apott on yelnv stews md crd 

8 01456- BLOCKADE (USA) (304) (qCT(WJPJ8Cte»i|UBM 9 T1 3 ICrCVfeaa677 

K 0 bka,lgtibii»mffitoBi<li&HialwMalmea.mB cop. w 0 bkx star 
n 26-00 RADARQfRBiYC^(HanyOimashw]R«MaiB4ll3 — Mr G taka (5) 23 75 

gray andpi*dhtati teoarad rep 

If 40000 COURTHOUSE(Ml)(I9plfc4YVM8flMOapraan4 DBMrNOtopnMp) 1870 
maroon and figM Hue dabolb, *grt few steam; qmmtlcap 

H 6353-4 ROYAL LBGBtD (IQ (ten RWO ft Rower B 6 12 „MrTfteoptea(7)20 77 

wfiraj ltd apmtote rad »*wwa jefite annhft, Mart cap 

O -6330 BHJJVKBE(74) (E9(Hd«dJGUT)HFt»«r5 66 Hr N Kamnagh (7) 13 8? 

wMb. rad efwrart rad ateawn whte smtets. rad cap 

14 22403 GROOMS GOLD (19) (Mra P W Hone) P Hank) 8 6 11 kk T UoCwttiy 10 77 

aaeok/om. radsesA fsiwstoewsandap 

6 00840 GAIN LPE (USA) (IQ (Legend Racing Ckb) C Dwyre 5 66 — lb V LMomklk (5) 7 88 
imafbbe; gray epautote hooped sIe&bs, grey cap 

■6 2 -WJ HRJAAA B*r ps| P) (KtoHs ) G Lews 4 6 B Mr K GoHa P) 23 92 

pkh. aaaak) groan od amtera, hooped cap 

V 03054 HTS FOUY (2S) (Ed3a Dnesg) S Do. 5 OB lb R Quest (5) 21 88 

mtfm$jo 0 i*JBt£eb ofcj afiadmaa, tad tap 

« AH40- DRAQOtrS BACK (JBO) {Hu J ScuddeO D OBrito 5 6 6 MrPSocd157B 

eraeoto geai tv& blue dam fttodateaes, to 0 Mm cap 
6 6200 AHCHOR VBtTURE pe) (Dr Fork S B Quo) 5 Woods 5 66. — lbKSMtem(B)1 88 
rad efiemn rayaf Mra Mrarni rad ctp 

20 0000- TALK BACK (J2IC) (VM cCata) LadyHwy 6C6 Mr P PritdwtfGordoa (3) 2 77 

21 -50000 PRO® Edward^ MRBa*yT^"^-^J*SJ Edwards (7) 19 78 

rad and llgf«graenskk». rad stems 

22 MMX) KINGCfkP BOY (5} (0) (4 JtfS Pactvr&p 3 M Ryan 305 Mr S Lmttn <5J 27 77 

W Sym wftte stems. «f( green arofiai 

| (B Shtad) J Janfens 8 62- 


I 232 BRIMMING (23) (KtolfcjHCSd 90.. 


KFelao288 

graaa pint fflsf) and cap, wMsttemt 

2 02 CHURLISH CHAM (13) (UanamdSitalj RHmvn 90 DatmCnuiisS 

red wM* hoops. MfeatfslHUB and cap 

3 CORAL SS(BI(JLCP9aicNGWaaB 90 GMOgan4- 

otek Mat hMb sfeavBs and op 

4 50 KWBSUY(3q(UaJahnttoiGaasQ0mBggS0 If Rotate 5 3? 

armafegmyatoadteyeftwap 

5 00 SAMTUT THOUGHTS (USA) (IQ) (KhMtoDasrnafi Glam BO Paid Eddery 3 57 

pteric, amarakf gram apatetoa and araMt, hooped ayj 

fi 3 SSVCTSAfJ£(USA)(t2J £ittettMn<VU&*tainJE0irt37ffC GCteterfififi 

ropdbkA nhto ch&mnHtibk»cap,*hb star 
-6 (teetered - 

BETTING: 54 BriaaMng, 3-1 CtnrfM Chenn, 74 Stiver Sabre, 8-1 Coral Saetrat B-1 Kkebertoy, 
12-r SaHty Thougfda 

W7: Asaraed Gamble 3 9 0 0 Mud tt-8 tor (C BWtttei) drawn |B) 6 ran 
FORM GUIDE 

BRIMMING tracked toedera and tod over if out, but was headed towartte finish, comtog 
tame second of fotr. VW behhd SolgrtorialatBavvrlayr Tmtf martin last month Churt- 
lah Ctnnn marie headway 3f out and ran on vm> reiKto final turiong to finish wcond of 
1L VW behind New Abbey to wi 4f maiden at Safisbury. Coral Seeker Is a Ftektoow Quett 
cott, halt-brother to two 71 unman, tombertoy kept dose Lp utU weakerang owr 3f out 
and comtog home VBh of 6( 331 behind Greek Donee at Newmarket in im 2f mekten last 
month, Seiray TTnughte started siewty and was always behind, flntshng ninth of n. 251 
behind Abyaan at Bate in tei 2f maktan last month SHirar Sabre raced pranaiently: but 
was outprarad 31 out though stayed on weD towanfs frfish tor third place In ntne-rumar 
field, 1 7* behind Al-FMeh at Newcastle in tei Sf maiden laat week. Selectioii: BfWMNG 


5.15 


TUDOENHAM LIMITED STAKES (CLASS E) £6,000 added 


i 3600 8K!B9fp4<D)<laiyOia«)RHarnon497 


-DBWONMI4 


44042 BMTANG THI0H (USA) (12) (Lyrea 8 Brougham) W Itason 4 8 4 P McCabe (3) 13 

25000 BRAIVEHEART (Q fNHAreotyl MChorem4B4 Cmdy Monte 14 

6000-0 MACTS OBJGHT p5) (SR Hudaon) H A*£ary494 Angeto Baraby (7) 5 B 

00603 ravCt£Spfe(E9(UBG^Xdoi«riUs3Q>Uw^494 RPtaKf>2B 

6050- SAffflBAGGHJAGAIN (JB4) ^toCHartuy) If WEastaby* 94 T Lucas 11 B 

04500 SANDY SADDLMI (TQ U A Rattncnd) S D m 4 9 4 .GHtadS 


0200- SARATOGA l®3 (USA) (145) (D) (THchar^YlIGGolTTian 4 94 
221-00 TOP7QN (W) (U»r Starts) Pffc**g4 04 


. Dean UcKeoen 16 B 
.JtoufSMerf B 


23 00000- NONTONE (157) (D) | 


pMoonotedkar 

460 


..OrUMaanteb{^S7U 

.MrJHrmgrai(q2sao 


21 03001 MWHJ.(iq(D)(PMCo*EjGLI 

pupfe, toter spas, amsted green teems, ebte tpch write cap pupto spec 

2S 5454D- KOSEVQ(1S4)(WScjmt^TCteni9t4B13_ Mr A Jacobi (7) 23 77 

tack and orange dBboku>angestaews.btaek cap 


2 

3 

4 

5 
8 
7 
B 
9 

6 03030- DEFWED FEATURE (212) (Derck W Jrtnwn) Dr J Scagl 5 9 1 ..RHfli12V 

fi 00005 PWDE OF PBIDLE (9) (p) (Mrs Lnte Mkri U Wane 9 9 1 M Rotate 10 

G 00042 SUMMBIOUEBI(2q(C£i)(AiadianA^sntxids491 KFtfon6 

0 09040 TYCOON GIRL (5) JF C T Wtom) B Meehan 4B1 OHraw*(7)15 

14 8402 QtEAT jaOOY (13) (Owm PRj 4 Ualng 9*sUri) DCosgtJW 38 0.„.H WnroBr 7 V 

E 406 l®(GS ARROW (33) p P B fcfcJBBfccn 4 VWIc Said) M Bel 3 8 7 Jt Hahn (3) 8 

« 40400 TAJMtL (^) Ooaratay Slut^ □ Ucrrts3S4 G Carter 9 

BETTING: 81 Onto Melody, 7-1 Tbpton. 81 Parieta, Sandbaggadagten. Swnar Queen, 181 
Big Ban, King* Arrow, 181 other* 

897: Rithesng Pwrar 3 fi V M Roberts 81 (N CaAagta^ Gaern (2) B ran 


Thirsk 


HYPERION 

ZIS^ Thomaby GIH 2^5 Night Shot 3^0 Alfresco 
3.55 Chrysolfte 4.25 fhacUng 435 Paula’s Joy 
SL25 Samwar 


GOING: Good. 

STALLS: SiralgW course - ataneto sUk Rond course - hafcfa 
DRAW ADVANTAGE: Um nurrbera best far 7f & kn. 

• Left-hand course, level but ^ite sharp. 

• Course fewest of town an ABl DWt station tn. ADMISSION: 
Qjfa £TS; ta»re*Is C9 (OAPs E45<^; Famiy anctascro £3 (OAPs 
E1^An»mpaniedi«le^«sfre&CaralntoFranDyring£10.(ri- 
dudee tour ertott occupants, cMdran tree). CAR PARK: Rs& 

• LEADING TRAINERS: M Johnston 6-86 (BB%). J Berry 1816 

M Steutt G06 D Ntofwlte 6-1S (113%) 

• LEADING JOCKEYS: J Fortune 20-130 (64%), K Dartay 17-m 
(HE^JCimfl 6-139(94%). A Culhana 1t-1S{92%). 

• FAVOURTES: SM33 (34S^ 

BUNKERED HAST TIME: Hontoa Cfwfce {VfiXWrt RosaV 
TVeaaure (vtoorad. ASS. 

LONG DISTANCE TRAVELLER: Samwar (525) sent 301 dries. 


8 T THOHHASYGHL(10)(D)TD Baron 84 — 

9 fi TANCIffi) ARMS (W)D Barter 83 

8 BH1EDFHEAHTS AIUiofefld82 EJoinone 

n nn>BITE8saroyB2 - LChmckS 

V. ORB. SOUR P Eons 8 2 JFEgaa3 

8 PHANTOM THRHOMMEWKarrp SO R Winston (5) 11 

14 SKYUSTRESSMDodsBO DMGtal 

BETTING: 84 Thomaby QkL 81 Cbareiy Hetea. 81 SIririay Not, 7-1 DM- 
■nnra Banket, 12-1 Unasd Ams, Mnrtc, 181 ctbera 


3 GORGEOUS GUSSY (U&fgMBM 8 II U Fenton 2 

4 M MAIOEQUWP^BWsBfl DKatondS 

s MasouwHmaxRCnggssif acmomb 

8 2 RAFTING (13) M Johnston 8 it JCarreflfi 

BETTNQ:*4Attaaca 1 84U*rew6l n .81 RWBng,1(M Gorgeous Gusifi 
281 Btot St Jaw, 581 M etoouinrfftyilx . 


3 G8 ABUHAIL (USA) (21S) P WriMyn 9 1 JCteraU4 

4 421- MGBAH(USA)(206) BHartuy91 JForiteiaZ 

BETTING: 84 Sharp Pt«h 81 TMdflg, 7-2 Mifaah, 81 AbotnM. 


4.55 


3.55 


2.45 


EASINGWOLD HANDICAP (CLASS C) 
£10,000 added 3YO Sf 

99403 mMTUXMUatLRmttB? GfldWdS 

200481 CLASSY CLEO (11) (Q)PEians90 -JFEgm2 

S8« NIGHT SHOT (7) (■'? I BiHng 90. JFmmU 

225-06 WGH CARRY (11) (D) NTllMw96 .CLnriMMI 


2.15 


SKIPTON CLAIMING STAKES (CLASS 
F)E3J500 3dded2Y0 5f 

1 AN EXHJUTTYE DO P NaJtem a 13 ^IFbitaiiS 

2 00 6OOMRISIGNEr(t2}MWEa9l9rtiyS»5AiaaRiara(7)10 

3 HENRY HALL NTM99TS II QDrifcridB 

4 0 DAUJM0nEBAI«ES(3S)WGM^BgilMcQaOn(7)T2 

5 1 SMILEY NOT (1 9) ©J Berry S 7 — CLoattnrT 

fi 00 CUfREE POUT (14) TEsstefiyB*. — _JfKMM«19 

7 03 CRAM(VHELEN(KQ MYYE89Bby84 — G Raton W 


1 

2 

3 

4 

3 01(50- FOOT TRIAGE pWJpJJBenyfia PFaSMypj? 

B m- THRS5TAR HATH)p«5 (D) 6htknss86 — DHsOnlB 

7 3*0-10 T0RRBff(«)(^TDtaicnB4 JOemllD 

8 SZIB- PffiFECTPEACH(26S) {CD)DChspmwi84 — AChHwb* 

9 43540- ANGafUL(ZU)(Z9ftFritey6l — RMrett«{5)f 

t) 40400 EASTBMUmC(11)((9J8any80 lora Wmds (S) 13 

II 82M0 CUNBRWHCADET(1l)(D)TEa«rty7ll — LOaanodt* 

H 584-0 BHOVaniK{5J)DNdr*7D FNrattol 

G 42-115 SESTOFO(WDATS(87jCTtanton7tJ— AMeCwtlf (^5 
BETlWChfrl TbnadL8T PrtteriPeach U4Ckaw CfeACuBfetoaCadaL 
7-1'Frter Trick, H0h Cwry, 81 Hght Shot. 181 others 


ROTHMANS ROYALS SERIES H’CAP 
(CLASS D) £10,000 added 3YO Im 

04301 CHRYSOLITE (7) BfA 9 7- jnSrtBi(3)1 

44064 THnjCOUSai(15)MHHtorhSb93 -ACtefiS 

0200- RAyOFSUNSHME(18B) I*b J toiadan 9 1 

SDWSamsS 

-JFEgtdT 

812 GDraMdttV 

3358 MOY84G PR8ICE8S (238) Whs S HM 8 9 JCamrilS 

0S&0 ANSTANDP9) IksJRaredmBH -JFMom* 

•12550 IIADMAffSMDMGEtlQ MJBfnniST DfMhnrfll 

6802 DRYUGHT7it4Q(28)(3F)MBdS6 MFonionS 

0504 (CIMA(U)JM9rMighlB6 LOhennckUV 

5300 FIRST FRAME (12) JLEfOB 2- TWbnH 


CARLTON MINIOTT NOVICE STAKES 
(CLASS D) £5,000 added ZYO Sf 
BRe0fY(l2)(qjEustaaBD JfittS 


3084 SNOWBALLS (10) Lfea L Ferrari} 

4*0*3 HOfifiES CHOICE (10) MBrfilain 8 


9 C ROSES TffiASURE (29) R7) 5 FUwM 8 D. M Ftetem 1 V 

3 ABBAJABBACfirituatSB - CLraNhar5 

4 DRAHTBETBstartyBa. .GDoflMdt 

6 0 LASMCAHI GOLD (11) J Berry B 12 JCam«2 

8 MELANJOTEastoribySCL LChawKk7 

7 EB PEARL NByOtft 87 Sltotonryfi 

8 3 RAIM'$JQY(9)MQiannan87 AktataryS 

SETnifG: 2-1 Hoag's Tlamurn, Si2 Pnta’s Joy, 7-2 EmniK 81 Dram 
Time, 181 LaeNtefi Geld, 181 Abbtfebba, NMar^o, K-i EB Puri. 


46044 MSS SALSA DANCER (22)0 Smith BZ CltaftrW 

50-000 MAYIASKY (12) (C) Us J Ramsdn 6 2 — _AlfcCra&yf3)2 

M 005005 LAKBJU® PflCC (8) D Mctefc 7 T5 F Norton 13 

6 S032G TOMAN (B)EAbton71> HHentySV 

Mnnun ue^fi m TQb Trim fwxttsp aafght ficfnckin 7jf 9b. 
BETTING: 81 Dry Ughtotag, tM C3wyao«*.7-1 Third Create. TKhrt- 
dan, 81 Anatand, Potan, Miss Stae Oaeco. 12-1 others 


3.20 


YORKSHI RE-TYNE TEES STAKES 
(CLASS D) £5£Q0 3YO fllUes Im 4f • 

ALFRESCO HCridSn Ji«w4 


4^5 


DISHFORTH STAKES (CLASS B) 
£12,500 added 3YO Im 

_ 1 48M SHARP PLAY (19 (0)MJblrafcn SC. JJHNM3 

04 BWTST JAMB (54) JBeM 811 GDbflMdl 2 224-0* TRACXWO (U) HCad88. J Lnare 1 


BMl NORTHALLERTON HANDICAP (CLASS 
C) £10,000 added 6f 

I S2WJ1 SW(*0{B)(C)(D)P6OT«9t1 -..JFEffnlV 

Z C1-0 FBWTT(ifl(iqDf*chah4gB AJexGreawaG 

3 -30654 NOHOflEMRNCEGUYfe) EAbKn4S4 jCUnBarS 

4 030G3 TUR(d(CD)MJafiQlBn694 DHoM7 

5 00004 SAMWAR Rfi (D) Ha G Ksfinay 6 6 11 . AHcCtelhyas 

6 02000 BOWLERS BOY (14) (D)JJQain 5 B T1...R Wketon Mil 

7 00400 FRENCH GfST (19) (0)UDads6B8 i(M2 

B 1-003 MAUIA (n!)CTTDBMrei598 -JCemflBB 

B U3000 (SKWD\EU(12)(D)D Chapman 787. A Catena 9 

O *2000 lt0UCHE(l4)(0)UrajFtmadan<87 j Fortune 4 

II 0000a BEMZ(£(28)(CD) hkaJRamsdenBSS GDuffioUIO 

BETTWa 88 ThK W Mml M^Samwc 81 Amm 7-1 Nonem Hr 
Mcaguy. 81 MM Is, 181 Ptppten, Uouctra, 181 otbera 


Punters' Guide 



NEWBURY hyperjonts 


2iHk Jonas N^htingale ran an 

excellent race in defeat last 
time out at W&rwick, where he 


Eastweil HalL who was com- 
pleting a hat-trick. He has 
been raised a lenient 41b for 
(hat performance and will be 
hard lo beat here. RAINBOW 
WAYS represents the in-form 
Baity Hills stable and could 
well show improved form to- 
day. This colt was only third 
of 11 runnels, 10 lengths be- 
hind Achilles at Doncaster 
over 10 furlongs in March - 
but should be a different 
proposition over this longer 
distance. 

□LO- 

230s It is hard to ignore the 
claims of The Faraway Tfcee. 
who was some way short of 
peak fitness when beaten al- 
most 14 lengths behind Fur- 
ther Flight at Nottingham on 
here reappearance. This fflly 
is a smart stayer on her day. 
The selprHni^ though, must be 
YORKSHIRE. The Paul Cole 
yard is anticipating great suc- 
cess with this four-year-old 
who has shown marked phys- 
ical progress since last season. 

□OD 

3.00s AMONG MEN has been 
looking formidable on the 
home gallops this spring and 
could be a force to be reck- 
oned with in the top mile 
events for older horses this 
season. Clive Brittain's run- 
ners have been in fine form so 


TV TIPS 


Air Express must be feared. 
The grey Beauchamp K i ng 
showed he is ao back number 
by displaying a fine turn of 
foot to beat the in-form; 
Ramooz a fortnight ago. 

NEWMARKET 

3 . 1 k WOODY’S BOY, well 
handicapped on his best form 
last year, might spring a mi- 
nor surprise. The in-form 
Montecristo and Highly 
prized are tbe dangers. 

□□□ 

3.45: JHA, most impressive on 
both starts this year, can com- 
plete a hat-trick. Bold Fact, a 
useful two-year-old last sea- 
son, might pose the most; 
problems. 

CCD 

4J5: JIBEREEN, off the track 
for quite a while but distinct- 
ly well handicapped on his all- 
weather form, might represent 
the best value. Alpine Hide- - 
away is a big danger on his 
best turt form. 

□CO 

4.45: BRIMMING, who 
shaped well on his reappear- 
ance, should win this before 
going on to better things. ' 
Churlish Charm looks the 
one for the forecast 


.i "C* 


& 


First show 


j Newbury — 

100 


Hbm 

C 

H 

L 

S 

T 

VtoreHnck 

3-1 

81 

11-4 

34 

81 

[ JonosHgManh 7-2 

72 

3-1 

3-1 

7-2 

XtagEMn 

P8 

74 

7* 

83 

tM 

Jnter 

TI3 

5-1 

11-2 

81 

112 

Htetarfikn 

(M 

e-i 

m 

81 

182 


81 

8-1 

94 

84 

74 


fl-1 

e-i 

IM 

G-l 

2-1 

Eacfiaqia 

1 

r 

1 

1 

N3 



Newmarket — 3.45 


Horn 

HIST 

Jta W 88 7-4 88 74 

PntogPw* -W 

7-2 72 72 81 

add Fad D> 

81 114 1W U8 

OMAwna « 

snraTtete if 

81 74 74 tW 
B-1 tM IM 144 
IM tM 181 81 

3 

a 

§ 

sb 

1 

1 


Newbury — 3.00 


L S 


3k Banai 

IM 

114 

52 

81 

52 

KM 

03 

92 

72 

72 

4-1 

MnMMk 

4-1 

44 

81 

82 

81 

AraMHra 

72 

M 

81 

81 

92 

ftoten 

181 

D-I 

12-7 

0-1 

tl- 1 

HteuJiWiKtofl 14-1 

14-1 

181 

14-1 

0-1 

OwHHurtofi 

B-1 

B-1 

0-1 

11-1 

181 

Cam dim 

181 

14-1 

181 

JfeL 

144 

Ctete Stall 284 B-1 B-1 14-1 U-l 

Hontemn 

281 

&-1 

281 

281 

281 


Eart m* a Hfifteott, pfcces 1.2.3 
C-OnlM-IMntU-lvtxfaa S-SerkyT-lte 



i 

1 Ten-year-tale on the Lockinge Stakes I 

1988 89 90 91 92 93 94 95 98 97 

Fata of the favourites: 4 24236213 . 4 

Winner's ptaco In betUng: 3 302200132 

Starling-prices: B-1 81 -5-1 3-1 5-2 12-1 11-2 2-1 13-2 tl-4 

Winner's ago: 4 544444565 

Profit or lam to El stales: Favourites -£700 Second Favourites -+-C125 

Poioentege of wfamera placed it 2nd or 3rd In teal race: 70% 

Shortest-priced winners: Soviet Une (1996) 2-1 

Longest-priced winners: Swsig Low (1993) 12-1 

"Rip trainers: M Stouto (3) - Safawan («90), Soviet Line (1995 & 1996) 

Top lackeys: W Swlnbum (2) - Safawan 0890) 8 Soviet Lew (1995) 

T Quinn (2) - Broken Hearted (1968) 8 Soviet Line f®96) 

L PlggcAt (Z) - Polar Falcon 11991) & Swing Low (1993) 
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NEWBURY 

Z10: 1. GOLDEN SILCA (T Quinn) 11-10 
(sv7 2. Kostanay rt-2; 3. DssMtw 2S-L 7 
ran. 'k. i (M Ctterawa Upper Larabamn). 
'fetee C190; CL5Q C25Q DF: E26Q CSF:D327 
2.40: 1. BOLD EDGE (Dane CTNol) 
tM; 2. Gam 4-5 £av; 3. Cortacfty CmUd 
«-L 7 ran. 7i, & (R Hannon. East Evate^i) 
TMk C13M; BWL C130. DF: CSOD CSF: 
C1964. NR: Afig Dancer. 

3.10: 1. AL“S ALIBI (J Fted] KM; 2. 
Papua 81; 3. Random Kktdnosa 81 fav. 
13 ran. Y«. I'A (W Muk, Lambnxn) Tote: 
ElG8Q;£25QE22Q£2DQ DF: E343Q.CSF: 
csisa TMcast CSS48a Tito: £7120. 

3*0: 1. JIBE (Kftton) 8« fav; 2. Genoa 

11- 1; a. Akartta 281 S rarv 3'h. 2. (H Co- 
cL Newmarlajfl. Tote: fftSO; OXJ E30Q DF: 
£5.70. CSF: E&52 

415: 1. EATON SQUARE (A McGtane) 
33-1; a Connoisseur Bay 84 lav; 3. On 
The Ridge 82. 21 ran. 2% sft-ftd (H Ce- 
di. Nevwnaiket). Tote: £32X10, 5X70. £t30 
C1SO DF: C22J9Q CSF: CTIfiB Trio: ES7DO 
NFLIWrsfl YtaLova 

4-4&. 1. PREMIER GENERATION (S 
WM worth] 182; 2 Mono Lady «-l; 3. 
Cartya Quasi 81 ji lair; 4. Absolute Utopia 

12- 121 ran. 81 Jtfav Abafeny. Nk. Vh. (D 
ATOuffrot COrnptonJ. TMa: tBD: £240 £b 8Q 
Eiao £490 CF: £11280 CSF: £9323 THc- 
B8t EGB5& Tno: 06120 NFt Tbugh LaadK 
Jackpot: Not won; £0233028 carried far- 
wart to Nawbury today. 

Pleoapot CCJO Ouadpot Ceea 
Place 8: £920. P4acs 8: QBA2. 

NOTTINGHAM 

220: 1. FUONG EAGLE (M GMaG)n) 7-2; 
2. Eaperto 9-4 tav, 3. Count at Flanders 
20-1 18 ran. 2. Vh. (fl SknpBon FmftfiJ Tbta: 
mso; cm cun, ceao df: ctibol CSF: 
£993. Trio: £3730. 

3A0; 1. GOLDEN CHARM (M Rkrmte) 
81:2. Crackle 7-2: 3. KkigArinrsBonnal 
tM 18 ran. 3-S fev FtepuMc pii) 'h NvM 
(J Banks, NewmorteQ. Tate: £u30: £22ft 
£120 £360 DF: CiUXL CSF: £22.49. Tr»: 
C1290 NR: Russian Court. Voga NeutraL 
M3: 1. PLEASURE TIME (A Cfert) 
VM:2.Soatad fiXWO lav; 3. Chakra 281; 
4. Pony GoUghtJy 4-1 17 ran. Hd, 2 (C 
State, YVetongoral Tow £1950; £200 nia 
£900 £C50 DF: E26JO CSF: &42BL Trlcast 
£80972. TWo: C3852a;£4^30camedfar- 
hwyI to Atowbtry 300 today: 

405; 1 . FARAOEE NAVY p hto^ios) 82; 
2. Sacser-a Stare 186 lav; 3. 1Uk OWnl 
182 8 ran. 1 ‘It, ‘1-. (C Egerton, Chadda- 
vwr1h>Wte:£3»;£Ltl EtUMO DF;E2flQ 
CSF: D29 Tncast £2130 THo; £1340 NR: 
Boweflffe Court. 

42S: 1.BOUJAI FRAAOCfGDufSSd) 81; 

2. CtoMie l%id 181; 3. Bold Ttai 4-t 14 
m. 82 lav Falah Pk sfMteL (T Easterby, 
Maltta) Tble: £330: CITU £340, £290 DF: 
6<65tt CSF: ESKff. Trio; £3210 NR: Fiom 
De Cod, White Settter. 


5.10: 1. RACHAELS NORTH (R Price) 

4-1 ; 2 RBibtei Assembly 81 ; a Uft Tha Oi- 
ler 81 7 ran. Brans lav Sweat Dreams (99i). 

1 'A, nk. (R Armstrong, Newmaricat). Tote: 

£580; can £300 DF: SM53a CSF: £3350 
Pluapot: £*1.70. Quadpat £1030 
Place fi: C1Q837 Place S: £5601 

THIRSK 

220: 1. FANCY A FORTUNE (Alex 
Grasves) 84fev; 2 Affinoon'a Mote 81; 2 
Cruz Santa atj-t is ran. 'h.Th. (D Nfchols). 

Toto: £350: El40 E2BO ET3.7D DF; £670 
CSF: £14.12. Tno: £32520; £TK51 earned for- 
natd to Nentjury 300 today. 

250: 1. THE BDTTOR (W Ryan) 82; 2 
Polska Uodello 14-1; 3. Abuaamrah 7-2 
8 ran 11-10 lav Mtetrtx (4th). a 8 (H CedQ. ' 

TblK £330; £TH £23Q £120 DF: £600 CSP. 

£3432 

225: 1. NIGHT CRY (D Sweeney) 81; 

2 HU Form Dancer 10-1 ; 8 Desert Flght- 
ar4-6toK6ran.4nk IK Burke). IbtK £250; ' 
£150 £340. OF: £te.70 CSF: £2272 

355-. 1. NUCLEAR DEBATE (J Ratine) 

Brans fav; 2 Deep Space 82; 2 East 
Winds 281 19 ran. A 2 (Mrs J Ramsden). . 

Ible: £170; £120 £taa £250 DF: E£20 CSF: 

£502 Tno; £8030 ) " 

425: 1. HIKE'S DOUBLE (P McCabe) 

20-1; 2. (Hght FUgHt W-1; 2 Unshaken 9-2 

lav; 4. Benzoe tX-L 23 ran. Mr, ltd. (Mrs N : : 

Macaulay) Tote: £3tO; £&50 £320. £170 

£300 DF; £W520 CSF: £29203 Trtcast •’ 
£WI29a Trio; £25450 Wt AKahaaL 

sum 1. UN CHANG B> (D Sweeney) £ . : 
81; 2. Noutoii 81; 3. Grott Earcby R -2‘ 

® ran. 2-i fav Owfowraeven fttftj. * it* 

(John A Harris). Tote: £820; £290, £200 
£200 DF. £2950 CSF: £4704. Tricaat '-^ • 

£22594 Trio; £8820 ~ . 

SL30: 1. KIRA (R Lappin) 81; a Story- f Si 
teftar 7-2 far, 3. Nobofino 811 1 ran. */*, - ■ 
It (J L^rcJ. Tote: £1290; £350 £120 E390 

OR: £3190 CSF; £3MTDfcast £28302 Tha . 

£17850 

nacapafc £8090 Quadpab £880 • 

Place te £20100 Place 5: £7352 
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A winter of goals, a summer of foals 



More and more 
footballers are 

being lured to the 

sport of kings. 

Greg Wood finds 
the reasons why 

PROFESSIONAL footballers 
have a lot of spare time on their 
hands in June and early July, but 
you will not generally find them 
at Wimbledon or the Lord’s Test 
match. Go to some of the high- 
summer racing festivals, how- 
ever, and it can be difficult to 
turn around without bumping 
into the forward line of one club 
or tbe entire midfield of another. 

'The working class game and 
the sport of kings may come 
from very different back- 
grounds, but they have grown 
up to be close companions. 
For some, such as Mick Quinn 
and Mike Channon. racing has 
become a full-time second ca- 
reer when their playing days are 
over. Others, including David 
J^kltt, Kevin Keegan and, more 
'recently, Alex Ferguson, have 
sampled the risks and occaaoual 
rewards of ownership, and 
dozens of other players and 
managers have a leg or two in 
a partnership. 

Harry Redknapp writes a 
regular - and very stimulating 
-column in the Raring /tosf. and 
recently beat the newspaper’s 
best form expert in a charity tip- 
ping competition. And there is 
scarcely a dressing room any- 
where in the country which 
does not have its resident band 
of dedicated punters. 

£^ft is no coincidence, of 
course, that a footballer’s dal- 
ly training session tends to fin- 
ish at around one o’clock, just 
as the afternoon’s racing kicks 
off Three boms in a betting 
shqp can be an irresistible, and 
sorhetimes disastrous, diver- 
sion for a young man with plen- 
ty of cash and time to (till. 

Yet the relationship between 
racing and football is about 
more than easy thrills. For 
some, there is also a fascination 
with the way in which prepar- 



Team talk: Royston Ffrench, sporting Alex Ferguson’s silks, discusses riding tactics with the Manchester United manager on the Newmarket straight where Ferguson's two-year-old Queensland Star won four 
weeks ago. Queensland Star was named after a ship Ferguson’s father helped build on the Clyde 40 years ago. Now the colt is being aimed at a Royal Ascot prize Photograph: Peter Jay 


ing thoroughbreds to race can 
resemble their own daily lives. 

“Before I was a footballer. 
I used to have my lOp Yankee 
on a Saturday.” Niall Quinn, tbe 
Sunderland striker, says. “But 
thenl was able to cross over and 
see how tbe ractogworld works. 
I like to watch the profession- 
als going about their jobs day in 
and day out, like we do. 

“J admire the different ap- 


proaches of the jockeys and I 
like to watch the saddling and 
unsaddling, where you see all 
the nerves. When you see an up- 
and-coming trainer who’s a 
nervous wreck, it’s a bit like a 
football player who knows he's 
got a chance at the big time." 

Quinn is an ideal represen- 
tative of tbe common ground 
where football and racing meet, 
since it is dear that while foot- 


ball is his life, tbe turf is his pas- 
sion. “lean put them on a par,” 
he says. “Scoring the winning 
goal tonight [against Sheffield 
United in the First Division 
play-offs] in from of 40,000 
people would be very exciting, 
but as a professional you’re paid 
to do it and you don't get car- 
ried away with the whole thing. 

“But if I own a horse and it’s 
coming to challenge in the last 


SO yards, I'm jelly. I can handle 
big games, because it’s my ca- 
reer, but keep my hands steady 
during a race, forget iL" 

His hands were trembling 
fairly frequently a few seasons 
ago, when tbe first horse Quinn 
owned, a cheaply-bought two- 
year-old called Co is Na line, 
turned out to be of Group-race 
standard. He was sold to race in 
the USA at tbe end of his first 


season, with his owner clearing 
a £100,000 profit Quinn, 
though, “being the big softie I 
am", bought him bade when his 
racing career ended, and Cois 
Na Hoe now stands at stud in 
Ireland. “That first horse got us 
in deep," he says. “Tm not one 
of those owners who only ring 
their trainer the day before 
their horse runs. We’ve got one 
entered on Saturday [Mel- 


boumefiftysix runs in the 320 
at Thirsk, though her owner is 
not optimistic] and I'D be there- 
to see herwork at eight o'clock 
tomorrow morning." 

Racing tends to take as it 
finds, meaning that even a fa- 
mous footballer can often blend 
into the background in a way 
impossible elsewhere. Quinn, 
for obvious reasons, finds this 
more difficult - “especially 


when everyone around me in 
the raring world is five foot 
three” - but he remains hope- 
lessly hooked. 

“What I enjoy most is the 
healthy respect you get in rac- 
ing,” be says. “In football, peo- 
ple are trying to out-perform 
each other all the time, but in 
racing there's no animosity. 
Everyone knows how tough it 
is to make a go of iL” 


Men stands out by a mile 


By Richard Edmondson 



THE LOCKiNGE Stakes has 
fc^rdly been a parade of cham- 
pions in recent years. Recent 
winners in Swing Low, Emper- 
or Jones and Soviet line have 
not been the worst horses in the 
world, but then they have not 
galloped through the clouds to 
join the equine gods later in the' 
season either. 

First Island, the winner 12 
months ago, looked one of the 
better victors and he did indeed 
end up in the clouds, but not in 
the manner he would have 
wished. Geoff Wragg's colt 
broke a cannon bone on the 
Newmarket gallops the month 
after his success and had to be 
. destroyed. 

This afternoon's Group One 
contest at Newbury also promis- 
es to throw up awinner of some 
heavenly meaning, whfle there 
; --/vare two pleasingly parochial 
v r . -'horses who join the bunch of 
most promising sorts. 

John Jenkins was abig noise 
in the jumping sphere a few 
. ^ years hack but these daysweget 

barely a peep out of him. Nev- 
ertheless he now has the stew- 


Bangor 


ardship of a beast called Horn- 
beam, who might even have tak- 
en a hand today had the ground 
been a little softer. 

Two years ago, Beauchamp 
King looked as if he was going 
to be a world beater before be 
started producing form that 
suggested he would, instead, 
sopn be a beefburger. After 
beating tbe 2,000 Guineas 
favourite, Alhaarth, in the 
Craven Stakes at Newmarket, 
be went five races without a 
sniff. He did manage to win 
once last year, from another 
batch of five efforts, even if that 
was a tiddler at Doncaster. 

The grey has since been dis- 
charged from John Dunlop’s 
army al Arundel and now re- 
poses in the less crowded set- 
ting of Gerard Boiler's 
Faringdoa yard. The fledgling 
Gerard is not yet a feared force 
in racing and it is fair to say 
Beauchamp King would be a 
shorter price today if he was 
trained by Henry Cecil. Come 
to rHink of it, he probably would 
be shorter if he was sent out by 
Henry Cooper. Butler has, at 
least, managed to wring a vic- 
tory out of the old horse (his 


first win from his third runner) 
at Haydock earlier this month. 

Beauchamp King will, how- 
ever, need things to go bis way 
if he is to succeed in this lofti- 
er company. That means be wfll 
have to be crowded in as if on 
a Tokyo tube train and then be 
produced on the line (not the 
underground tine). 

The leading protagonists 
here are more likely to be Air 
Express and Among Men. The 
former won the Queen Eliza- 
beth II Stakes at Ascot last sea- 
son, but bad already finished 
behind Among Men in Good- 
wood's Sussex Stakes. 

In addition, Michael Stoute, 
the trainer of AMONG MEN 
(nap 3.00), has always consid- 
ered that his colt would be 
particularly effective as a four- 
year-old as he did not run as a 
juvenile. The horse’s chance is 
hardly compromised either by 
the identity of bis owners, a pair- 
ing who have already been rep- 
resented by King Of Kings and 
Saratoga Springs this year. 
(Michael) Thbor and (Sue) 
Magnier are rapidly becoming 
the Tbrvill and Dean of race- 
horse ownership. 


The previous race contains 
Godolphin's Happy \hlentine, 
who, by reputation, was going 
to come over last season and 
winning everything including 
the Eurovision Song Contest, a 
competition tbe Middle East did 
finally manage to win even if it 
was a year on. 

Happy Wen tine is now 
stepped up in trip following his 
reappearance failure, though it 
might be best to rely on an an- 
imal who knows what he is do- 
ing at this journey in I'm 
Snpposin (next best 230). 

At Newmarket, Bold Fhct 
(3.45) is a confident selection as 
he has reportedly been cured of 
his tendency to peel off from the 
main body of a field like a Red 
Arrow leaving the formation 
duster. 

The following, 30 -strong, 
Bollinger Champagne Handi- 
cap (for Gentleman Amateur 
Riders) should not be played 
with even under tbe influence 
of tbe sponsors’ product- If you 
feel like having a bet in this cha- 
rade take deep breaths and 
caU a friend. There are some in- 
credible treatments oat there on 
the market for this sort of thing. 


Rely on Air Express to arrive on time 


AIR EXPRESS: Developed 
into a top class performer last 
season landing both the Ital- 
ian and German 2,000 
Guineas before leaving that 
form behind in the presti- 
gious Queen Elizabeth n 
Stakes at Ascot Very much tbe 
class act here on that last ef- 
fort and must go close despite 
lacking a recent run. 

ALMTJ SHTARAK: Has 

proved a revelation in the last 
year and maintained his con- 
stant improvement by slam- 
ming Crystal Hearted five 
lengths in San down’s An- 
niversary Mile last month 
( looked outstandingly well). 
Thoroughly genuine and con- 
sistent 

AMONG MEN: Looked set to 
take the highest rank over 
seven furlongs and a mile last 
season when taking the Jersey 
Stakes at Royal Ascot, only to 
have his limitations slightly ex- 
posed subsequently when 
fourth to Ali- Royal in the 
Sussex Stakes and second 
(awarded race) to Cape Gross 


Simon Holt (right) of the Channel 4 
Racing team gives a runner-by-runner 
analysis of today’s Juddmonte 
Locking© Stakes at Newbury 



in the Tripleprint Celebration 
Mile. Still lightly raced and 
masses of scope for ftirtber de- 
velopment Still tightly raced 
and masses of scope for fur- 
ther development 

BEAUCHAMP KING: Gave 
his rookie trainer Gerard But- 
ler a memorable day at Hay- 
dock earlier in the month, 
coming from behind to beat 
Ramooz (winner since) in 
listed company. Group One 
winner as a two-year-old and 
clearly he has retained plenty 
of ability. 

CAPE CROSS: Was the win- 
ner on merit when disqualified 
after beating Among Men in 
Goodwood’s Tripleprint Mile 
last season but hasn’t quite set 
the world alight in two outings 
for Godolphin so far this year. 

CENTRE STALLS: fa one of 


the most capable miters in the 
country on his day (excellent 
neck second to Allied Forces 
in the Queen Anne Stakes last 
June) but still prone to running 
the odd stinker and has a 
fragile temperament 

CRYSTAL HEARTED: Made 
a valiant attempt to make all 
the r unning at a searching 
gallop in tbe Anniversary Mile 
at San down first time out only 
to be overhauled and beaten 
five lengths by Almushtarak. 
Seems best with front-run- 
ning tactics and some give in 
the ground. 

HORNBEAM: Third Among 
Men in tbe Jersey Stakes at 
Royal Ascot last June, and re- 
turned to score impressively at 
Doncaster by three lengths 
from Russian Music. Up in 
class from that, but hi ghly re- 
garded at home. 


KAHAL: Has plenty of speed 
and quickened impressively 
to score twice over seven fur- 
longs from just five starts in 
1997. Bags of scope for the fu- 
ture but unproven over a mile 
and could go either way this 
season: sprints or top mile 
races. 

POTEEN: Third in last sea- 
son’s 2,000 Guineas, became 
a bit disappointing subse- 
quently during a relatively 
light campaign. Plenty of abil- 
ity not always matched by res- 
oiution. 

Conclusion: Cape Cross and 
Kahal represent Godolphin, 
who had a very strong five-day 
entry. However, AIR EX- 
PRESS developed into a sol- 
id Group One performer last 
season, and, providing he is fit 
and well for his seasonal debut 
may just hold the edge, hope- 
fully at a value price. Among 
Men could yet fulfil early 
promise and is another to se- 
riously consider while Al- 
mushtarak continues to go 
from strength to strength. 
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Forster *ends an era* 


TRIBUTES poured in yester- 
day for the triple Grand Na- 
tional winning trainer Captain 
Tun Forster who has an- 
nounced be win retire at the end 
of file month after a training ca- 
reer spanning 36 years. • 

Former jockey Graham 
Thonier who began his career 
with Forster at the age of 15 and 
stayed with the former cavalry- 
man until his retirement in 
1983, described Forster as “very 
tough, but very fair”. 

Tharaer, rode a host of win- 
ners for Forster over 15 years 
including Well lb Do, victori- 
ous in the 1972 Grand Nation- 
al and the first of a trio of 
Forster-trained National win- 
ners which also included Ben 
Nevis (1980) and Last Suspect 
(1985). 

“I was with the Captain 
from the age of 15 to my re- 
tirement," said Thomer. “Apart 
from John Francome and Fred 
Winter I don’t think there have 
been many longer trainer/jock- 
ey relationships.’’ 


Thomer was one of many 
top class jockeys to begin their 
careers under Forster. Former 
champion Richard Duuwoody, 
who joined Forster as an ama- 
teur, is another who had a lot 
to thank hfm for. 

“He was very, very good to 
me,” said Dunwoody. “It was 16 
or 17 years ago and I could not 
have had a better start It is sad 

RICHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP: Among Men 
(Newbury 3.00) 

NB: I’m Supposm 
(Newbury 230) 

• 

he has retired but hopefully we 
will still see him on the track, 
he is a real gentleman." 

That view was echoed by 
Brendan Powell, the Irishman 
who rode the Forster-trained 
Dublin Flyer to success in a host 
of top chases, mostly at Chel- 
tenham. 

“He was a great man to 
ride for and it’s the end of an 
era,” said the jockey. 
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(£1,500* WORTH OF FREE EXTRAS, INCLUDING AIR-CONDITIONING, 
ALLOY WHEELS, METALLIC PAINT, PLUS 50:50 FINANCE OR 0% INTEREST.) 

Not wanting to leave you out in the cold, Vauxhall are offering you the chance to pick up a Vectra Arctic packed with more goodies than your fridge. 

There's free air-conditioning, alloy wheels, ABS, electric fiont windows, front fog lamps and afull sized driver’s airbag. There's even a choice of engines. 1.8 16v, 2.0L DI Diesel, 
DTi Diesel or a tundra trembling 2.5 V6. And seeing as how it’s important to look cool,, the Arctic is finished in premium blue, star silver metallic or polar sea blue. 
All from just £14,670 with (and here’s the best bit) the choice between our 50:50 or 0% interest plans. Time to put your skates on and get down to your Vauxhall dealer. 


THE VECTRA ARCTIC SE FROM VAUXHALL 
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■sawMOUCTTOW i a i*vur» KtamYnnCnuttw iq.!0SW*KX^WMU£H.G05 wwwsnrawwnasraaH^*^^ www.vanxii3h.co.uk 
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It is a rare player who can protect himself with a suit of irony 

~1 THE master of reremonies did received the baU - and vehe- sera, sera " The Red Red Iv nor recorded as bein P even G mol* of course, has football crowds have an infinite Those Charlton Jans who 



THE master of ceremonies did 
his best to build the atmosphere 
before Chariton AlhJeoc’s play- 




MIKE 

ROWBOTTOM 

DEFENDS THE 
PLAYERS 
THE FANS 
LOVE TO HATE 


I want those players to bear 
you in the dressing-room,*' be 
exclaimed. “Come on. West 
Stand! What’s happened to 
you? All Right! Now let’s hear 
you. Hast Stand!" 

Most of the 15,000 souls 
present responded dutifully, 
encouraged by the manic in- 
tervention of three drummers 
ninmng around on the pitch 
Jike extras from a Ken Russell 
film. But all the noise was no 
more than dress rehearsal for an 
occasion which came truly alive 
a minute or so after the Jock-off 
as Ipswich Tbwn’s piratical full- 
back, Mauricio Thricco, 


received the baU - and vehe- 
ment boos from every red and 
white section of the ground. 

It was Hie Wlcy’s way of 
reminding the Argentinian that 
his controversial contributions 
in the first leg four days earli- 
er had nor been forgotten. 
Men, women and children car- 
ried out their obligation with 
the utmost dili ge nce. 

They booed Thricco each 
and every time he became in- 
volved in play, regardless of the 
rising fortunes of their own 
team. By the final minute, with 
Charlton 2-0 up on aggregate, 
the East. West, North and 
South stands had joined in 
joyful chorus - “Que sera, 
sera, whatever will be will be, 
we’re going to Wem-beriee, que 


sera, sera.” The Red Red 
Robins were bob-bob-bobbing 
along until, provocatively, the 
Ipswich No 3 accepted a pass 
from his captain, Jason Candy. 

Well, that was it, wasn’t it? 
The songs were stilled, and the 
boos rang round the ground 
once more. Never mind Wrm- 
bley, there was still important 
business to be done here. 

Taricco’ssinson Sunday, ac- 
cording to the Charlton fans, 
bad included a late foul which 
had halted a promising break- 
away, involvement in the inci- 
dent which saw the Charlton 
full-back, Danny Mills, dis- 
missed and a post-match scuf- 
fle. The fact that Ihricco came 
out of the latter requiring stitch- 
es in a broken nose was clear- 


ly not regarded as being even 
a faintly mitigating factor. 

It would be unfair to accuse 
the Chariton crowd of racism. 
But Ihe fact that Taricco was an 
Argentinian - and an Argen- 
tinian with attitude, three-day 
stubble and a wild mane of hafr 
- did not help his cause. 

For certain players in this 
country, simply being different 
is enough to make them more 
vulnerable to abuse or, on oc- 
casions, disciplinary action. Ear- 
lier this season. I saw the exotic 
and impetuous David Ginola 
booked, amid a welter of un- 
punished nastiness, for... well, 
he was waving his arms about a 
bit, I suppose, and looking quin- 
t essentially French. Perhaps it 
was for persistent Gallicism. 


Ginola, of course, has 
grown used to boos. Ail over 
the country, football support- 
ers have set aside their inklings 
of admiration for his sublime 
talent and laid into him for be- 
ing a diver, a drifter. A faresper. 

It was one of JQrgen Klins- 
mann’s great achievements in 
the Premiership that he was 
able to acknowledge the rep- 
utation which had preceded 
him to England and to launch 
himself immediately into a 
pre-emptive strike. Every goal 
the German scored for Spurs 
was marked with an exuberant, 

self-parodying splashdown. But 
it is a rare player who can pro- 
tect himself with a suit of irony. 

What I find difficult to un- 
derstand is this - why is it that 


football crowds have an infinite 
capacity to hold grudges 
against certain players for mis- 
demeanours real or imagined 
without being equally particu- 
lar in their recollection of pos- 
itive contributions? 

When the craggy centre- 
back receives the ball, why 
should spontaneous cheers not 
break omm commemoration of 

his crucial goalmouth chal- 
lenge in the last match? When 

play sweeps across to the tricky 

little winger, why should there 
not be generous applause to 
mark his delightful dribble the 
previous Saturday. Perhaps it is 
because there is nothing quite 
like a good, cathartic hate ses- 
sion safely confined within the 
ritual of a sporting contest 


Those Charlton fans who 
strolled away from The Vhlley 

in midweek must have felt dou- 

btyhappy.NaturalfcehngsofeK- 
dtement and anticipation would 
have been uppermost in their 
f TU"d«L But Tkricco made it so 
touch better. There was an un- 
expected delight for the home 
supporters towards the end of 
the game when the unfortunate 
full-back found himself with 
one of Ipswich's Tare chances of 
yr>rmg . His booming drive flew 
yards high, miles wide. 

What could be better than 
that? As the bafllanded high in 
the stand, thousands of jubilant 
people stood up and shook 
their fingers out like so many 
derisive Wurzel Gummidges. 
Ah, the beautiful game... 
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Chris Boardman: ‘Now my body seems to have clicked and I have races coming up that I can get my teeth Into’ 
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Boardman plans for the pressure 


THESE are critical days for 
Chris Boardman. He has spent 
ihe past six months reviewing his 
“poor" 1997, revising his train- 
ing system, and recovering from 
illness. 

“This period is the •key,” he 
said beforere turning to his Eu- 
ropean campaign after a spell at 
his Qieshire home. “Its critical. 
My condition is (he best it has 
been ail . year. I just need a 
chance to prove it in races.” 

Six years ago he put British 
i Y cycling on. the Olympic gold 

standard for the first time in 72 ■ 
years. He followed that by be- 
coming the first Briton to wear 
the revered yellow jersey of the 
Tour de France leader for more 
tfoni a day,. then tacked on 
three world titles with world 
records to match. 

. Inside "five years he had 
achieved what others would 
consider a lifetime's work. 


including an MBE. Amid the tri- 
umphs, fate issued a warning. 
His J 995 Tbur de France end- 
ed minutes after starting. 
Boardman was carried from 
the course with a fractured 
wrist and ankle. 

He came back with a string 
of victories, including an 
Olympic bronze, and regained 
the world hour record (56375 
kilometres) and the world 
4,000m pursuit title, also with 
a world record. Both were in 
Manchester and to deafening 
adulation. Then it went quiet, 
by Boardman’s standards. 

He wore the Tour yellow last 

year after winning the opening 
time trial in Rouen, and won a 
bronze medal in the World 
Tune Thai Championship in San 
Sebastian. 

“1 was scarred by last year’s 
poor results.” be said. “I 
thought f had arrived at the 


As Britain's foremost cyclist contemplates a 
return to the road, Robin Nicholl learns 
how setbacks have changed his racing regime 


point where things stopped go- 
ing up, and that this could be iL 
When I got Hleartym the sea- 
son I ignored it somewhat and 
pushed on with training. It was 
a mistake.” 

Boardman ca ugh t in fluenza 
in February, and spent weeks 
trying to shake off its effects: Tt 
hit hard and for a tot longer than 
I wanted. It left me down for 
weeks. Now my body seems to 
have clicked, and I have races 
m ming up that I can get my 
teeth into.” 

A change in training philos- 
ophy was introduced by Denis 
Roux, the trainer of Boardman’s 
GAN team, after Boardman ad- 
mitted to nvertraining. They cui 


out hard riding stints of two to 
three hours. “It seems those 
were damaging to me,” Board- 
man said. 

Before the inevitable pres- 
sure of the Tour de France in 
July, Boardman faces an im- 
portant date at home. Britain's 
new race, the nine-day Protour, 
opens on 23 May in Stirling, and 
he will be backed by the Aus- 
tralians Stuart O'Grady and 
Henk Vogels, Sweden’s Magnus 
Backstedt, Germany’s Jens 
"SfoigU and Italy’s Eros Poll 

“It is my only race in Britain 
and I would dearly like to make 
the most of it. It doesn’t fall at 
an ideal time, and it is impossi- 
ble to peak for that and the Tbur. 


“Tough choices have to be 
made but hopefully I will get 
there with some good form. 
The course doesn't suit me but 
maybe I can win the leader's jer- 
sey in the opening time trial, and 
then one of our team can take 
it over. 

“The only major difference 
to our Tour de France plans 
from previous years is that a 
high placing in the overall po- 
sitions is not an initial objective. 
That takes the pressure off me 
a little. I will just go for the 
opening time trial, a stage win, 
and take it day by day in the 
moun tains ** 

He wfll contest the World 
4,000m Pursuit Championship, 
the discipline that made his rep- 
utation, “simply because it is 
convenient to fit in this year. I 
have nothing to prove there.” 

The World Time Trial 
Championship in October is his 


final challenge of the year. “It 
is important that all the major 
players are there in Holland. 1 
am never consistent at the end 
of the year, and I want to set- 
tle that score before I move on.” 

His career may stretch to an- 
other four years. “To put on a 
time limit is important,” said 
Boardman, 30 in August and a 
father of four. “Retirement is 
veiyniucfr onmymwdTheway 
I do things is very intense. It gets 
results but it is very time- 
consuming. 

“1 will go for another two 
years and make it count Then 
see what happens. I may find 
that there are still things I want 
to achieve and I am motivated 
to continue. So I could go on for 
four years. 

■*1 am not one to say I will 
carry on while I can still get the 
money. I want to give 100 per 
cent or not do it at all.” 


Smith gamble 
paying off but 
Cayard is safe 


Sailing 


By Stuart Alexander 
In La Rochelle 


THREE important ingredients 
in sport are tension, tension and 
tension, and it was there in 
abundance yesterday as the 
dosing stages of the eighth leg 
of the Whitbread Round the 
World Race promised punch- 

fh/»-Trr riafi nn for some, nngnkh 

for others. 

Hie last 3.400 miles have 
brought everything from sud- 
shine and calms to icebergs and 
40-knot howlers. There have 
been multiple collisions and en- 
counters with whales, shades 
and seals. The lead yesterday was 
being disputed by two British 
skippers and a long-time back- 
marker. And when ibe dust set- 
tles the stage should be set for 
a finale to settle second to fifth 
places overall. 

In former days, the hike 
across the Atlantic was the run 
home, most of the major issues, 
except finishing in one piece, al- 
ready settled. Yesterday, how- 
ever, the only near certainty - 
on a leg that has been as hard, 
tactical and demanding as the 
first from Southampton to Cape 
Town - was that Paul Cayard 
would bring EF Language into 
an excited La Rochelle with the 
race sewn up. 

Rom saying that he would 
never ease off no matter bow sol- 
id his lead, Cayard has been lop- 
py to surrender the Volvo leg 
trophy this time. His task was to 
concentrate on controlling sec- 
ond overall. Gunnar Krantz in 
Swedish Match, and this week he 
said the fluke weather conditions 
could bring them in first and sec- 
ond, or next to last and last 
Either suited him as long as they 
were together and Krantz had no 
chance to break away and put 
lots of boats between them, so 
narrowing the points difference 
on the leg. 

The race for the big silver 
salver on this leg is between Paul 
Standbridge, restored to power 
on Dennis Conner's Tbshiba, 
and Lawrie Smith, finding new 
force on Silk Cut. And the man 
who was dead last. John Kostec- 
ki in George Collins’ Cbessie 
Racing, could bag his third 
bronze medal. sloL These three 
were pulling further and further 
away last night. 

At the beginning of the week 
Smith played his first cards by 
going north and slipping back 


to eighth, tumbling nearly 200 
miles behind the leader. Grant 
Dalton. Everyone was antici- 
pating the “wall” of no wind sit- 
ting in the Atlantic about 500 
•miles from the finis h. Smith 
made the big move 700 miles 
before that. Standbridge, who 
had been disputing the lead, 
eventually peeled away to 
engage Smith. 

Smith’s early move was 
brave. However well developed 
weather pattern prediction pro- 
grammes have become, they 
are hard to crust with such a long 
lead time. But fortune has 
favoured his bravery and when 
those weather system cards were 
fulfilling the prophecy and be- 
ing dealt again on Tuesday, the 
gap was down to 20 miles and 
Dahoa was in a muck sweat “AD 
the betting on board is that 
Lawrie will win this leg,” Dal- 
ton said. Other top navigators 
ripped up their own betting 
slips and started praying the lead 
horses would run into a ditch. 

Dalton had been involved in 
his own strategy of protecting 
his overall third position by 
keeping himself between 
fourth-placed Knut Frosted in 
Innovation Kvaeroer and the 
finish line. That he has done, but 
has slipped to fifth and lost the 
points which would have given 
him a crack at Krantz for sec- 
ond overall on the final leg to 
Southampton. 

A win would not only give 
Smith two Volvo trophies but 
alter the mood of the Silk Cut 
campaign, and even second 
would make him fifth overall 
and give him a crack at a podi- 
um spot on the sprint into his 
home territoiy of the Solent and 
Southampton. The dismasting 
in the Southern Ocean when 
strongly placed to take the 
honours on leg five now looks 
more costly than ever. 

The extra excitement in the 
French Atlantic sailing centre 
was over the performance of the 
ail-women crew on EF Educa- 
tion. Last night they were still 
fourth and could yet improve. 
In addition to French skipper 
Christine Guilloii, they have two 
of La Rochelle's finest in 
Isabelle Antissier and Christine 
Brian d to give them local 
knowledge. And, in terms of all- 
women crews competing on 
level terms against men, this leg 
has consolidated a credibility 
that has been growing and 
growing. 

Positions, Digest; page 24 






The Catherine Oldfield Trophy - a nightmare memory to mar Southport’s big day 



CHRIS 

MAUME 

SPORT 
ON TV 


THE greatest day in South- 
port’s history comes tomorrow, 
when they play Cheltenham 
Tbwn in the FA Umbro Uophy 
final. The highlight of my foot- 
ball career should have been • 
playing at their ground, Haig 

Avenue; for Southport Trinity 

Ucder-1 4s in the final of the 
Catherine Oldfield Trophy. 
Catherine Oldfield was our 
manager’s mother, so m the 
competition’s inaugural year 
her trophy should really have 
been ours. 

Sadly, my mistake gave 
Amber United a 1-0 victory. A 
cross drifted into the area and 
I assumed the expression and 
aspect to which I was ail too 
prone - apparent nonchalance, 
feet rooted to the spot - as the 
ball slid past me to their cen- 


tre-forward, who did what he 
had to do. Our goalkeeper, 
Martin Hodge, who later 
played in an EA Cup semi- 
final for Sheffield 'Wednesday, 
screamed at me, as he often did. 
Even my mum berated me 
afterwards. ■ 

As we milled with our 
medals in front of the main 
stand (all right, the stand), 
Southport's manager. Alex 
Parker, slipped on to the pitch. 
He took my medal and smiled 
a little wistfully. Z thought he 
was sad for me at only getting 
a runners-up medal. The next 
day I found out he had just 
been sacked. 

All this came flooding back 
during Southport's brief but 
eventful appearance ‘ in / 
Dreamed I Won 1 Tie FA Cup 


(nV), which purloined the 
old idea of taking a march from 
the first qualifying round and 
following the winners of each 
tie through to the final. It was 
odd that, having decided to do 
that, they then broke their 
own rule, following the 
Engtonian v Wivenhoe Tbwn 
tie with Southport v North 
Feniby United 

The difference in support 
for nop-League clubs as op- 
posed to their professional 
counterparts is a matter only of 
numbers, not intensity. It has 
lobe said, though* that a fanatic 
whose object of devotion, say, 
ihe Ryman League, is in con- 
siderably more danger of com- 
ing across as eccentric. 

If there was one thing you 
could guarantee from a film of 


this nature, it was one or two 
oddballs, and l Dreamed... duty 
delivered, serving up Timothy 
Wells,, a perfect Mike Leigh 
character- He proudly displayed 
his magnum opus, Kingston- 
ian’s complete game -by-game, . 
player-by-player record "It 
took me nine mantis to do this, 
and it felt like a woman having 
a baby,” he said As his side 
entertained Wivenhoe Tbwn 
of the Ryman League Second 
Division, be slipped into un- 
cannily accurate John Motsoo 
impersonations from the stand 
- u Oh goodness me, what a fine 
save that was!” he exclaimed at 
one point 

The next touch of local 
colour was added by Jack Carr, 
Southport’s president. He 
could be played to telling effect 


by Wkrren Clarke, who makes 
a speciality out of muck-and- 
brass football men, in a script 
by David Storey or Alan Silli- 
toe. Carr, who has a construc- 
tion company and plays 
“Onward Christian Solders" 
on his car stereo, fitted perfectly 
the archetype of the northern 
self-made chairman who has 
been around since profession- 
alism got going. 

A victory over North Feni- 
by (the chant from the viators’ 
end of “North Feniby barmy 
army” had a quaint ring to it) 
earned Southport a first round 
tie against York Gty of the Sec- 
ond Division, but it all went 
horribly wrong at Haig Avenue. 
Four goals, all scored by York; 
two sendings-off, both South- 
port players; and a vigilante 


attack on the referee. We're 
hard in Southport Sometimes 
we go out without our coats. 

Ihtereut were scenes from a 
year in the life of the Cup as it 
is chaperoned round the coun- 
try by Laurie Good. “I bad a 
relationship for four years,” he 
said. That has now ceased to 
exist She said I loved the Cup 
•more than I loved her.” His 
smile suggested that she was 
probably right. 

One of his less enjoyable 
assignments must have been 
minding the Cup while the 
Blairs poked around inside iL 
“What are we supposed to put 
in this?" asked Cberie. “Tea?" 
I guess that was wbai passes for 
humour in the brave New 
Labour world of empty, mile- 
wide grins. 


A man with a smile almost 
as big is Chris Evans - but then 
you would be happy going off 
to Florida to have golf lessons 
from David Lea dbe tier for Tee 
Time (Channel 4). It was diffi- 
cult to know what it was there 
for. Is it a travelogue? It told 
you little about Florida. A 
sports programme? Golf lovers 
would have gleaned hole of use, 
given that the Great Golf 
Guru’s principal contribution 
to Evans's game was to fit him 
up with a device for his arm that 
resembled Robert De Niro’s 
gun contraption in Taxi Driver. 

There was one tip, though, 
if you ever play golf in Flori- 
da: don’t feed the alligators. 
That must rate as the most 
unnecessary advice anyone has 
ever received. 


V 
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Mountains’ mental maze 


AT the start of the Lowe Alpine 
Western Isles Challenge last 
week, 24 kayaks left the isle of 
Barra to cross to South Uist, the 
next island north. On a stormy 
morning, rain squalls swept be- 
tween the mountainous islands, 
catching (he paddfers in open 
water. The rising wind drove 
them off course, waves broke 
over the tiny, struggling craft, 
and fast rescue boats assisted 
those who capsized in the tur- 
bulent, freezing waters. Three 
were pulled from the water 
and the rest made it ashore. 

For most this would be ex- 
citement enough, but this was 
just the start of one of the 
world’s great adventure races, 
involving three days of kayak- 
ing, mountain running and cy- 
cling, on a race through the 
Outer Hebrides, taking in the 
summits of 13 mountains along 
the way. To reach the finish at 
the Butt of Lews lighthouse 200 


miles away, would require 50 runners were climbing Eaval, a the 
miles of paddling and climbing mo untain rising abruptly from mis 
20,000 feet sea level, reached by picking a 

In total IS teams of four set way through a complex maze of two 
offcanyingakfitpinasabaton, lochs. ~ 3 

and adding small squares of tar- Back at Sea level most teams RJU 

tan tweed to it at each check- used bikes to move to the next ope 
point. The other six competitors canoe leg, but Mark Sedition, of rad 
Climbed out of their boats and on Team Lowe Alpine, took the di- hot 

to bikes for the indi- 

vidual category, which _ _ 

is only a little shorter WORDS AND 
As showers chased PHOTOGRAPHS 
skies, cydists and £ BY ROB HOWARD 

ners made their way up 

the coastal dunes and 

on to the first of the big moun- red route by swimming a tidal dur 


WORDS AND 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


tails of the day, Beinn Mhor. 

In the constant cold wind that 
sweeps the islands, they raced 
over deep, demoralising miles of 
bog, described by Ross Munro 
of the appropriately named 
“Bogstormers” as “like running 
across miles of sponges”. Soon 


loch. At the end of the day 
everyone took the Caledonian 
MacBrayne jerry to move on to 
South Harris, the next link in the 
island chain, with the exception 
of a team of Royal Marines. A 
day that began with their pad- 
dler being rescued, ended with 


them unable to keep up and 
missing the boat. 

At the cycling start on day 
two, half the teams set off one 
~ ty, and half the other, as the 
route to the checkpoints was left 
open. It is this that inspires the 
race organiser, Ian QiTlaghan, a 
hotelier bn Harris* to devise ever 
more complex courses. 

“It is the mental aspect 
of the race that realty ap- 
peals Co me” be said. 
) “Tfeams need to work to- 

D gether on detailed logis- 
tical planning, have 

exceptional navigation 

skills, and incredible en- 
durance and sporting expertise 
to complete the challenge.” 

The weather is part of the 
test and heavy cloud and snow 
flurries on Q^ham, the highest 
peak in the isles, and one with 
precipitous cliffs, was to give 
Callaghan a few troubled hours, 
as lost teams failed to find ra- 


dio checkpoints. Eventually 
they turned up and continued 
on to the finish on the isle of 
Great Bernera, from where day 
three began with the canoeists 
setting off for the standing 
stones 7 at Callanish on Lewis. - . 

Nod came the longest and 
fastest cycling section, with rid- 
ers exceeding 45 miles per hour, 
despite their aching legs, then the 
paddlers took over again in 
strong cross winds and a power- 
fill surf before setlmg runners off 
for the last checkpoint, set in the 
middle of miles of treacherous 
bog. Then it was the cydists again 
for the glory leg to the welcom- 
ing beacon of the lighthouse, 
perched on cliff tops at the very 
north-west edge of Europe. 

Hist to arrive was Marc 
Laitbwaite, a sports science 
teacher at St Helens College, and 
the individual winner in a total 
time of 24 houis 19 minutes. The 
winning team was Sula Sgeir. 




-i 
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Clockwise from top: the exhilarating descent from the summit of 
Eaval on North Uist; the mountain bike time trial In Lewis pro- 
vides another challenge on day three; the tension of the handover 
from canoeist to cyclist is dear on Coll Sands, Lewis; in support, 
Fiona Young and canine companion wait for the individual winner, 
Marc Lakhwaice, ready for the next changeover; Team Lowe Life 
show their delight in finishing at the Butt of Leads lighthouse; the 
memorable image of a dawn handover on the beach at Ludag, South 
Uist, after the first canoe section. 
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Islander Lam finds 
a suitable climate 


on the Tyne 


Chris Hewett meets Newcastle's superlative Samoan 
anker, whose abundant rugby union talents have 
proved crucial to the Falcons’ Premiership campaign 



J "THREE years ago, we had no 
j one much to play against and 
^nowhere to turn; we were losing 
j : - players, left, right and centre, 
' ■rugby league was aggressively 
ri poaching our best talent and the 
^future looked barren. Thank- 
professionalism has 
hanged everything. We are 
long again. We can compete.* 1 
Rat Lam was talking about 
s changing fortunes of West- 
1 Samoa, but be might just as 
siiy have been discussing the 
|15-man revolution in the dis- 
_ . J un tropical union outpost 
Spf Newcastle. 

The . ancien regime of the 
.^English game, Bath and Leices- 
' ter, were consigned to the tum- 
;-*rels weeks ago and, tomorrow, 

1 the 29-year-old flanker will at- 
■ _ tempt to legitimise the Geoidie 
^insurrection by inflicting a swift 
i7gui ll otine job on Harleq uins, 
^those notoriously fickle aristos 
with one foot in the Twicken- 
f fem establishment and the oth- 
; in the Stock Exchange. 

it is do coincidence that 
vboth Newcastle and the 
/^arnoans, who are relishing a 
.jSbot at the old guard in next 
gear’s World Cup, point to 
Phun's demonic energy as a pri- 
finaiy source of inspiration. 
s ‘ By 'common consent, he is 
the player of this inaugural 
Premiership campaign; no 
mean accolade when you con- 
sider the impacts ofLynagh and 
Pienaar, Back and Stransky, 

, Lyle and Perry. “Pat has been 
phenomenal all season,** says 
‘Bob Andrew, the FUoons' 
director of rugby, of his single 
most influential lieutenant. “He 
gives us such a cutting edge. If 


our tight forwards do their job 
- and they’ve done it fantasti- 
cally well, by and large — he 
roams the paddock and causes 
mayhem." Andy Robinson, the 
Bath coach, is equally reverent. 
- *Tve nothing but respect for the 
guy,” he oozes. 

You will not hear Lam 
shouting such odds on his own 
behalf, though. If ever there was 
a silent rugby assassin, the eter- 
nally modest Samoan fits the 
bill; he goes about his business 
quickly, decisively and without 
fuss, his athletic prowl trans- 
porting him smoothly to the 
most distant comers of the 

pitch, the furthest-flun g theatres 

of combat Yet he seldom be- 
trays signs of the wear and (ear 
common to his trade; indeed, he 
barely breaks sweat. Like 
Muhammad Ali before him, he 
has mastered the knack of 
emerging from battle with the 
unblemished features of a 
pacifist 

“We’ve had our problems in 
London this season,* 1 he says, as- 
sessing the finale with Quins in 
the light of defeats at Saracens, 
Richmond and Wasps. “Bui it 
will be different this time. I feel 
It’s a cup final for us, isn’t it? 
We can see the light at the end 
of a long, long tunnel and well 
be right up for the contest. We 
all consider this to be the cul- 
mination of two years’ work; it’s 
been a long process and we 
know how much it would hurt 
us to let it slip now. 

“When I arrived at Newcas- 
tle in February of last year, there 
was a great de£l of ambition but 
very little confidence. I re- 
member playing Leicester in the 


cup in my second game; they 
had just played a Heineken 
Cup final, we'd achieved ab- 
solutely nothing and we lost 
quite comprehensively. There is 
such a different feeling in the 
dressing-room now. When we 
went to Leicester in the league, 
there was a definite sense that 
we could win. 

“That change of mood 
comes from togetherness. Last 
summer, we trained with great 
intensity before travelling to 
Agen In France, a place where 
there are few easy pickings, and 
winning. Then we won at Bath 
in our first Premiership game. 
The spirit began to grow; sud- 
denly, we bad an idea of bow big 
a thing we could be involved in. 

“It’s helped having good 
people at management level; 
not just Rob and Steve Bates, 
but our fitness adviser, Steve 
Black. He played a particular- 
ly important role in getting us 
back up mentally after our de- 
feats at Saracens and Wisps. He 
wrote to all of us individually, 
setting out the scenario for the 
rest of the season and remind- 
ing us how much was riding on 
it. 1 found it an incredibly 
positive gesture. Hie depression 
just seemed to disappear. 

“But then, I’ve found this 
whole Newcastle thing a posi- 
tive experience. When I played 
with Auckland in New Zealand, 
they were already a great side; 
the dynasty had been in place 
for 15 years or so and there was 
an overriding sense of conti- 
nuity. This has been quite the 
opposite, a walk into the un- 
known. We've built it up from 
a low base, grown our support 



tat Lam lines up for Newcastle in tomorrow’s vital game at The Stoop: it's a cup final for us* 


Photograph: Empks 


from 800 to 5,000 and started 
to make an impact in the com- 
munity. It’s been extraordinary, 
really. We’re opening shops 
and metro stations, just like the 
football guys.” 

Lam has another year on his 
contract and is about to start ne- 
gotiating an extension. “I intend 
to retire from international 
rugby after next year's World 
Cup and then have three good 
seasons at dub leveL Yes, I'd 
like that dub to be Newcastle, 
but it’s up to Rob and the rest 
’ the management team. Just 


at the moment. I've got Quins 
to think about. Not to mention 
a New Zealand tour and a 
World Cup qualifying tourna- 
ment with my country." 

Disturbingly for those who 
remember the physical havoc 
wreaked by the Samoans dur- 
ing both the 1991 and 1995 
World Cups, lam, who played 
for New Zealand colts before* 
swearing loyalty to his mother 
island, says his compatriots 
“fancy their chances of some- 
thing better” next year. “We’ve 
made two successive quarter- 


finals and we will view it as a ter- 
rible failure if we don’t match 
that in Wiles. We are stronger 
now than at any time siqce *91. 

“After the last tournament, 
we lost 10 or II front-line play- 
ers and felt isolated by the Tri- 
Nations deal between New 
Zealand, Australia and South 
Africa. Professionalism has 
allowed us to transform our sit- 
uation; we have 10 or so guys 
playing pro rugby here in Eng- 
land and others playing Super 
12. When I went home to Auck- 
land a few weeks back, the 


New Zealand t raining 'camps 
were frill of Samoans; indeed, 
the schoolboy scene was total- 
ly dominated by islanders. 
Working on the basis that they 
can’t all be All Blacks, we can 
expect access to a lot of fresh 
talent" 

If the best of tot talent turns 
out to be of a Lam-like quali- 
ty, watch out world. Those Eng- 
lishmen fazed by the prospect 
of a torrid summer in Auckland 
and Dunedin may soon find the 
attractions of Apia or Moamoa 
less alluring still. 


Brooke determined to upset Geordie applecart 


1 By Chris Hewett 


■PERVERSE game, rugby. Har- 
lequins have spent the last eight 
and a half months as a side is- 
# uc - an optional extra, the Al- 
lied Dunbar Premiership’s 
.equivalent of Shakespeare’s 
' third spear carrier. Very occa- 
sional good days - Heineken 
Cup wins in Bourgoin and 
Cardiff and a 50-point league 
■victory over Wasps- have been 
eclipsed by cock-ups against 
Bristol and London Irish. They 
! are the Charles Hawtreys of the 
English game; sometimes in- 
spired, but desperately fragile, 
r Yet the Londoners have it in 
their power to deny the mean 


machine from Newcastle their 
ultimate prize at a sell-out 
Stoop Memorial Ground to- 
morrow and rumour has it that 
they are deadly serious about 
upsetting the Geordie apple- 
cart. Certainly, Zinzan Brooke, 
the All Black legend who took 
possession of the Harlequins 
poisoned chalice a couple of 
months ago, made an early mo- 
tivational pitch yesterday. 

“The playets need to show 
the right attitude,, plenty of 
commitment and stop talking 
about where they are going for 
their summer holidays." said the 
new coach. For those in need of 
a rough translation, he meant; 
“Front up, or you*U all be on one 


long holiday ” As Brooke knows 
from his rich experience of the 
New Zealand dressing-room, 
the threat of a week’s notice 
tends to have a cathartic effect 
on a slovenly workforce. 

On the face of it, the 
Geordies possess more than 
enough know-how to chisel out 
the single point they require to 
repel Saracens* compelling stab 
at the double. Their form has 
been none too impressive since 
back-to-back reverses in the 
capital last month, but they 
successfully picked a route 
through the intensely physical 
ambushes laid by Leicester and 
Bath, and as Rob Andrew, then- 
director of rugby, said yesterday: 


“Another nightmare in Lon- 
don is not on the agenda.” 

Andrew is on edge, though. 
He knows Harlequins of old and 
is suspicious of their capricious, 
fly-by-night habits. Newcastle 
have been mightily effective all 
season, but their all-round pace 
is suspect. Harlequins are the 
quickest side in England. Jamie 
Williams, Dan Luger, Daren 
O’Leary, even Laurent Ca- 
barmes, are as fast asyou like and 
positively lethal in open field. 

To make matters nervier 
still. Newcastle go in without 
Dean Ryan, their No 8, captain 
and enforcer-in-chief. Ryan was 
so comprehensively concussed 
in last Monday’s bone-splin- 


tering collision with Bath that 
he disappeared with the fairies 
- it took a phalanx of medics 
with first-hand knowledge of the 
martial arts to dissuade him 
from returning to the pitch - and 
although Peter Walton has per- 
formed influentially of late, the 
main man will be sorely missed. 

Down in the Premiership 
basement, Bristol and London 
Irish are feeling every bit as neu- 
rotic. Bristol go into tomonow 
afternoon's opening play-off 
leg at London Scottish without 
their sole England tourist. Josh 
Lewsey and, judging by the 
wails of anguish at the Memo- 
rial Ground yesterday, they are 
none too pleased with their boy 


wonder. Listed to start on the 
bench, the 21 -year-old back 
decided to give the game a wide 
berth in order to concentrate on 
his physiology studies. 

“I've given every thin g to' 
rugby for the last two years and 
when I put last season's play-offs 
before my academic commit- 
ments, I did very badly in my 
exams," he explained. Bristol's 
claim that he is in contravention 
of his contract will not cost him 
too much sleep; Lewsey has 
been unsettled for months and 
intends to move dubs at the end 
of the season. Sale are 
favourites for his signature. 

London Irish, meanwhile, 
field a shadow side against 


Leicester at Sunbury tomorrow; 
their big guns are saving them- 
selves for the might of Rother- 
ham, whom they confront in the 
first leg of a play-off in York- 
shire on Wednesday night 
Gabriel Fulcher, the Irish in- 
ternational second row 
squeezed out of the Exiles 1 
first-choice line-up by Nick 
Harvey and Malcolm O’Kelly, 
captains the also-rans. 

In Wales, Swansea require 
one point from tonight’s game 
at Pontypridd to deny Cardiff's 
late surge and claim the Pre- 
miership title. The All Whites 
can even afford to lose, provided 
they score three tries and col- 
lect the requisite bonus. 


Woodwa rd courting Ashton for perfect union on summer tour 


30 


£tHE coaching careers of Clive 
jWoodward and Brian Ashton 
tpie about to become entwined 
ttmee more, if the usually reli- 
able Twickenham bush tele- 
graph is anything to go-by, 
■^ites Chris Hewetl. 

Woodward, the England 
, wants Ashton, formerly 
pfBath and Ireland, to join his 

backroom panel for the summer 


tour of Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa and, while the 
Rugby Football Union would 
not comment on the matter yes- 
terday, agreement was thought 
to be close at hand. 

Woodward has long held 
Ashton’s talents in high re- 
gard; indeed, he inherited his 
legacy when replacing Ashton 
at Bath last spring. As things 


stand, his coaching staff for the 
tour are John Mitchell, PhQ 
Larder and Dave Aired, none 
of them a backs specialist- Ash- 
ton’s appointment would com- 
plete the circle admirably. 

“Clive is quite keen for me 
to get involved,” acknowledged 
Ashton, who resigned his coach- 
ing role with Ireland in Febru- 
ary after disagreements with the 


abrasive team manager, Pat 
Whelan. “Nothing has been 
decided as yet, though; in this 
professional era I would need 
to be under contract” 

Ashton was among the 
coaches when England last trav- 
elled to New Zealand in 1985 
and Jack Rowell, Woodward's 
predecessor as national coach 
and a long-time colleague at 


Bath, attempted to lure him on 
board before last season’s Five 
Nations Championship, but was 
embarrassingly beaten to tbe 
punch by the Irish. 

The end of season transfer 
merry-go-round was working 
overtime yesterday. Sale com- 
pleted the signing of the former 
Wigan and Great Britain rug- 
by league centre Bazrie-Jon 


Mather while preparing to off- 
load Simon Mannix, the Ail 
Blade stand-off, after Christmas 
in the direction of Gloucester. 

Bath are courting Malcolm 
O'Kelly, tbe London Irish lode, 
and could soon dispense with 
then two Argentine Tfest players, 
Federico Mendez and German 
Hanes, while at Northampton 
there are rumours that their 


Scotland and Lions stand-off, 
GregprTbwnsend, may move to 
Brive, in France. 

• Blackheatb have gone into 
liquidation. Tbe dub, founded 
in 1858, have called in the re- 
ceivers following a failed at- 
tempt to raise £lm to finance 
a proposed alliance with Auck- 
land, the New Zealand provin- 
cial side. 


Reid at 
head of 
Nissan 
charge 


Motor racing 


NISSAN dominated official 
testing at Brands Hatch ahead 
of the next two rounds of the 
British Tburing Car Champion- 
ship over the weekend. 

Three of the team's Primera 
GTS were in the top five, with 
Anthony Redd heading the pack 
in a time of 44531 seconds, just 
inside the Kent track’s qualify- 
ing record. 

- “I was fastest in official test- 
ing at Donington, but it didn’t 
happen for me there in the 
race,” Reid said. “What we 
have learned is that the car is 
very weD balanced.” 

Volvo’s Rickard Rydell ran 
Reid the closest, while the 
championship leader, James 
Thompson, was third fastest in 
his Honda. An impressive 
fourth was Matt Neal, Nissan's 
runner in the Autosport Cup for 
Independents, with David 
Leslie in the works Primera 
completing the top five. 

The Renault team suffered 
several problems, among them 
a lade of grip, as Jason Plato was 
seventh after two off-track ex- 
cursions and the reigning 
diampion, Alain Menu, fin- 
ished 10th fastest 

Tbe former Formula One 
world champion, Nigel Mansell, 
rwaing for Ford ahead of his 
British Tburing Car Champion- 
ship debut next month, was 
plagued by mechanical prob- 
lems with his new Mondeoand 
could only record a best time of 
45.807sec 


China unveils 
life ban for 
steroid abuse 


Boxing 


THE Chinese Swimming As- 
sociation has announced it is to 
impose a lifetime ban on swim- 
mers - including first time of- 
fenders - caught using steroids. 

Wu Shouzhang, CSA official 
and vice-president of the Chi- 
nese Olympic Committee, told 
an anti-doping conference: “We 
deeply regretted the series of 
shameful drug scandals in the 
1994 Asian Games and the 
World Swimming Champion- 
ships in Perth. The CSA plans 
to increase the number of drugs 
teas this year to 600 and impose 
more severe sanctions." 

Four Chinese swimmers 
were found to have taken the 
illegal diuretic Triamterene, a 
masking agent for anabolic 
steroid use, and banned from 
participating in the champion- 
ships in January. The failed tests 
followed the disqualification 
of Yuan Yuan after customs of- 
ficials found 13 vials of human 
growth hormone in her bags. 

In total, 27 Chinese swim- 
mers have tested positive to 
doping tests in the last decade, 
with seven testing positive to tbe 
steroid dehydrotestosterone at 
the 1994 Asian Games in Japan. 

The CSA proposed an 11- 
point action plan to stamp out 
drug abuse after Australia. In 
addition, all swimmers will have 
to put their winnings into a bank 
account that will only be ac- 
cessible when they retire and if 
they have a dean doping slate. 
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Minkies, buzzers and savage casts the choice for reservoir rods 

HAVZNG confessed, three voirs that I find disconcerting, and I decided to accompany my Lodge we discussed how to brownies. It had gone, he told she landed a handsome rain- Nigel took us to our last bea 



ANNALISA 

BARBIERI 

ON 

FISHING 


HAVZNG confessed, three 
weeks ago, that reservoirs pot 
the veiy fear of God into me, 
I dedded to visit the biggest of 
them ail: Rutland Wtter in 

Oakham, Leicestershire - 
3,100 acres, and 17 miles of 
fishing bank. Big. So big that 

one to a boat is forbidden as it 

js deemed too dangerous -you 
have to take a companion. 
Hambleton, scene of some 
pretty horrific murders a few 
years ago, sits in the middle so 
that the reservoir has two 
“arms" to it. Later this year 
Rutland will host tbe House of 
Hardy Flyfishing Internation- 
al Championship (the final is 
14 to 17 September); 19 July 
sees the England Youth Cham- 
pionship taking place there 
and on the same day there s 
the International Champi- 
onship for the Disabled. 

Rutland was pretty and so 
vast that it could not be scary, 
it rust looked too natural and 
ft [s the synthetic aura of reser- 


voirs that I find disconcerting. 
The Lodge at Rutland is big and 
well equipped, but a little im- 
personal. A nice log fire, a cig- 
ar humidor and a few leather 
armchairs would not have gone 
amiss, something like the fa- 
cilities at Roger Dal trey’s fish- 
ery, Lakedown at Btnwash. 
Downstairs from the eating 
area was the fantastically 
stocked tackle shop where I got 
chatting to a helpful chap who 
was obviously fascinated (iu the 
way that some folk are) that I 
should voluntarily choose to 
fish, being a woman and alL He 
told me that when he first 
fished at Rutland, be did not 
catch anything for weeks be: 
cause he was loo proud to ask 
for help with what fines and flies 
to use. But when he eventual- 
ly did ask someone, he started 
hooking fish. This seemed like 
a ridiculous waste of time: 1 
always go straight in and ask 
loads of quesions. 

It was a freezing cold day 


and I decided to accompany my 
friend Nidri in a casting lesson 
under the auspices of warden 
Nigel Savage. But Nigel proved 
to be anything but He took 
Nidri and 1 on to a large-piece 
of grass and, tying wool on to 
the ends of our lines, we start- 
ed casting under his expert 
tuition. 1 bad been there many 
times before - casting bits of 

wool on-grass bat I always think 
you can’t have too many cast- 
ing lessons. For an faourl d2> 
gently perfected my overhead 
cast while rain and wind and 
sleet lashed my face (despite 
. being dad in CJinique’s Weath- 
er The Elements environmen- 
tal cream, which 1 thoroughly 
recommend to avoid that 
slapped in the face look that 
nature can give you). Nigel was 
too macho to take up the offer 
of a blob of cream, prefe rring 
to gp for the “Rutland Blush" 
instead. But after 90 minutes 
I had to go for hot chocolate 
asT was bored with wool In the 


Lodge we discussed how to 
keep your hands warm when 
you fish (Patagonia banting 
gloves) and why wellingtons 
never keep your feet toasfy 
(don’t wear so many socks). I 
had to ask Nigel two questions 
that T am always obsessed with 
when I visit a reservoir: how 
deep is the deepest part (about 
110 feet) and has anyone died 
there in recent times (yes: one 
by drowning from a sail boat, 
one by having hs fishing rodhit 
by lightning). 

Then news reached us that 
one of our other fishing bud- 
dies, Pete, had caught his first 
reservoir brownie in Whitwell 
Creek, near to the dam where 
he was fishing with Mick from 
the Angling Times and wee 
Alan from Glasgow. I was veiy 
excited for him and so we 
joined up with them at Stock- 
ie Bay. We gathered round 
Pete’s 31b brownie, which just 
met the minimum 14-inch pro- 
viso that Rutland insists on for 


brownies. It had gone, he told 
us, to a Minkie on a size 12 
hook, so called because it used 
.to be made of mink. This is 
quite a queer little fly, big and 
uncouth out of the water, but 
with a fair old wiggle about it 
once submerged- Minkies are 
well used in Rutland, especially 
in the spring when fish are 
feeding on fry. We had barely 
settled in when Pete, the 
bastard, hooked another fish. 
. Tim time a rainbow on a tur- 
bo Viva, size 12 hook. 

After netting the rainbow, 
Pete gave his golden spot to 
Nidri, who had never caught a 
feh before. We fished quietly 
for a while until, 20 feet up the 
bank, 1 saw Nicki’s line go 
tight She trad a fish on, her 
first 1 was hooked on the bot- 
tom and was desperately trying 
to get free so I could join in her 
moment of glory; but sadly, she 
lost iL Joyously however, just 
five minutes later, her line 
tightened again and this time 


she landed a handsome rain- 
bow. At last Niclri could un- 
derstand J he thrill of a fish on 
your line. 1 think she had been 
starting to wonder what all 
the fuss was about 

Immediately, I bad to have 
the fly she had, so Nigel put a 
16- turn leaded (16 turns of a 
leaded thread to weigh the Sy 
down) Chironomi d/buzzer on 
a size 10 hook forme. Because 
this was a heavy fly, and quite 
difficult for me to cast Nigel 
cast for me. All afternoon. 
This was utter bliss as it meant 
that 1 could fish without getting 
into a sulk (remember readers, 
that casting takes years to per- 
fect). And Mr Savage cast just 
about as far as anyone I've ever 
seen, the showoff, so that I 
could feh with lots of line. But 
nothing took. Nevertheless, I 
fished until the gentlemen 
politely said it might be time for 
lunch. It was tea time. 

' After scoffing a warming 
baked potato and sausage. 


Nigel took us to our last beat 
of the day, at Bamsdale Creek. 
Alan gave me the smallest bot- 
tle of whisky in the world 
(doll's house size) as a conso- 
lation prize for having forgot- 
ten my hip flask that I usually 
keep full to bursting with some 
nice malt. On this stretch, 
Nigel diligently alternated my 
leaded buzzer with a Minkie. 
I got two glorious pulls but alas 
I was too slow to hook them. I 
had to content myself with the 
memory of the near-takes, 
which I mentally replayed over 
and over and over in the sad 
way that fishermen do. We 
ended the day at six, eveiyone 
but me with Rutland Blush. 

Orvis are having a rod 
demonstration today at Syon 
Park Fishery, Brentford, from 
10am. where you mil be able 
to try out new rods, see new 
products and have expert cast- 
ing instruction. 

Rutland Water Rasanntr OffSO BBB-U3. 
Byon Part Fishery: Ottl 484 2660. 
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Lane delves into the past to rediscover his putting 



Golf 


By Andy Farrell 
ac The Oxfordshire 


WHEN Rees Jones, the noted 
American golf course architect 
and the son of a master of the 
profession, designed his course 
at The Oxfordshire, he had in 
mind the sort of beautiful sum- 
mer’s day that we were blessed 
with yesterday. 

The layout, bringing into 
play some huge irrigation lakes, 
would not look: out of place in 
Florida but the exposed nature 


of the land led Jones to incor- 
porate a links feel to his design. 
The eclectic mix is not to every- 
one’s taste. What most agree on 
ts the need to have the sun on 
your back to play the course. 

Jones was perhaps optimsoc 
about how often the ideal con- 
ditions are presented in Thame 
and competitors in the Benson 
and Hedges International tour- 
naments played here certainly 
had not encountered them un- 
til yesterday. It was a day to put 
joy into the heart of any golfer 
and Barry Lane had particular 
reason to be happy. 


Lane has not made a cut 
since the Lancfime Trophy last 
September. The only time the 
former Ryder Cup player has 
played during the weekend in 
his sixprevious tournaments this 
year has been when play has 
overrun from the first two days. 

Following Thursday motn- 
mgfc delay due to thunderstorms, 
the second round here wili not 
be competed until this morning, 
but Lane was safety m the dub* 
house yesterday with a 36-hole 
score of nine under par. He held 
a one-shot lead over Philip Price 
and a two-stroke advantage over 


Cofin Montgpmerie and Nor- 
way's Pfer HaugsnxL 

On Thursday Lane could not 
' tee off until 730pm and had 
time to go to tbe DIY shop with 
his French fiancee, Stephanie, . 
and paint foe bathroom in their 
new house in Wokin gham Yes- 
terday he completed a 69 in his 
first round and then went 
straighloutandsroredasix-un- 
da 66 . Stephanie is not a golfer, 
but suggested Lane take up a 
wider stance while putting. 
‘'When I went back to some old 
videos, that’s exactly how I 
used to putt," he said. 


A slight grip change com- 
pleted a return to his previous 
style and a trip down memory 
Lane followed. Of his nine 
birdies, three came at short 
boles, including the fifth where 
he holed from 45 feet “I putted 
weD and that’s the thing that has 
been misaiig" line.said. *T must 
have been averaging 34 to 35 
pints a round before this week." 

Three of Lane’s four Euro- 
pean. Tour victories came in 
three years from 1992. In 1993 
he earned his place at The Bel- 
fry in the Ryder Cup. A miser- 
able collapse in his singles 


against Chip Beck - as Ameri- 
ca retained the cop - did not 
seem to affect him. In 1995 he 
won the Andersen Consulting 
World Championship, foe Eu- 
ropean qualifier having been 
played at The Oxfordshire, and 
collected the $lm first prize. 

Immediately, coincidentally 
or not, Lane’s form disap- 
peared, finishing 76th and 83rd 
on foe money list in tiie last two 

years. “I never lost 'the desire to 
win and playing “golf never* 
stopped being fun,” said the 37- 
year-old. “But -it’s frustrating. 
You lose confidence and get 


negative. You start to wonder if 
it will ever come back.” 

Montgomerie never feared 

his four-week break would affect 

fa® form and only one missed 

fairw^ in two rounds was the key 
to his threatening position on the 

leaderboard. “I suppose I have 
got to be happy with seven un- 
der," Monty said. “It gives me 
another -yet another - chance . 
to wjn this tournament" 

Jamie Spence, however, had 
mixed feelings about reaching 
five under par. This particular 
Arsenal fen’s Cup final ticket 
wfll go begging, a double dis- ' 


appointment since his team’s 
Premiership-clinching game 
against Everton coincided with 
another of his rare weekend ap- 
pearances on the golf course. 
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Players 
content to 


keep off 


the grass 


Tennis 


By John Roberts 

m Rome 


SUDDEN gusts brought clouds 
over the Foro Italico. The 
steamy temperatures dropped, 
and the Italian Open experi- 
enced its first deluge of the 
week. Yesterday’s rain some- 
how seemed to symbolise the 
customary day-court conspira- 
cy against Wimbledon, coin- 
ciding as it did with the list of 
entries - and absenteeisms - for 
the championships in June. 

Eight names are missing, in- 
cluding those of two former 
champions, the semi-retired 
Boris Becker, who may ask for 
a wild card, and his German 
compatriot Michael Stick whose 
retirement seems permanent. 

Two former French Open 
champions, Sergj Bruguera and 
Thomas Muster, head the drop- 
outs. Bruguera, from Spain, 
has not appeared at the All Eng- 
land Club since 1994, when he 
featured in a classic contest 
against Australia's Pat Rafter. 
Muster, the Austrian former 
world No 1, has also been miss- 
ing since 1994, sometimes con- 
troversially, and has faded to wm 
a match in four appearances. 

Carlos Costa, of Spain, who 
demonstrated his day-court 
skills by eliminating Michael 
Chang in the quarter-finals yes- 
terday, 6 - 2 , 6 - 1 , has not ad- 
vanced beyond the second round 
at Wimbledon in five visits. He 
opts out along with the French- 
man Fabrice Santoro, a first- 
round loser on three occasions, 
and tbe Brazilian Fernando 
Meligeni, who failed to win a 
match on his only visit in 1994. 

Alberto Berasategui’s name 
leapt out of the list of entries un- 
til the Spaniard completed a rain- 
interrupted quarter-final victory 
against the New Zealander Brett 
Steven, 64, 6-2, and pointed out 
that his inclusion was an error. 
“Someone made a mistake and 
put me in (he tournament, and 
I am not in the tournament,” the 
Spaniard said. “Maybe next 
year.” Berasategui has never 
played at Wimbledon and lost his 
cmiy match on a grass-court, in 
Halle, Germany. He plays Cos- 
ta in today's semi-finals. 

“1 think we should all go [to 


Wimbledon]," Berasategui said, 
“and I think the rule is going 
to change for 2000. But until the 
rule changes I prefer to play on 
clay, where I make most of my 
points. My game isn’t suited to 
grass. Before 1 go to Wimble- 
don I want to be able to play 
the grass-court tournaments 
leading up to it” The rule 
change to which Berasategui 
refers is a plan to dock ranking 
points from players who fail to 
play in any of the four Grand 
Slams. 

Gustavo Kuerten, the reign- 
ing French Open champion, 
intends to return to Wimbledon, 
where he lost in the first round 
last year, though be joked that 
he was going back to Brazil 
“probably in the second week 
of Wimbledon”. 

Kuerten, who advanced to to- 
day’ s semi-finals here with a 6-3, 
64 win against Fernando Vicente, 
a Spanish qualifier, took time ear- 
lier in the week to pay his respects 
to AS Roma's Brazilian foot- 
ballers, Cafu, Aldair, Paulo Ser- 
gio and Antonio Gairios, at the 
dub's training ground. 

He was amused to hear that 
when -Ronaldo met the Pope, 
the Pope did not recognise the 
Brazilian striker. "It was a 
strange situation for Ronaldo,” 
Kuerten said. “He probably 
met the only person who 
doesn't know him, but it’s the 
way it is." 

Kuerten is superstitious 
about returning to Paris to de- 
fend his title. “I'll stay in tbe 
same hotel, probably eat at the 
same . restaurants, hopefully 
practise on foe same courts, 
drink foe same water and take 
showers in foe same showers.” 

On this occasion, however, 
his outfits for Stade Roland 
Garros will be_. well, if not ex- 
actly subdued, slightly toned 
down from the yellow and blue 
(shoes and all) creatioos he 
wore last year, prompting the 
President of foe French Tennis 
Federation, Christian Bimes, to 
comment, “Wfe don’t want these 
guys dressing like soccer players.” 

Kuerten intends to wear yel- 
low shirts with blade or blue 
shorts, but the bright blue shoes 
are out. “I have to change foe 
way I dress, so if I don’t win, 
that will be the reasonl” 

Scores, Digest, page 24 



Anna Koumikova plays a backhand during her straight-sets win over Martina Hingis in Berfin yesterday Photograph: AP 


Koumikova finally overcomes Hingis 


ANNA KOURNIKOVA picked 
up foe biggest win of her career 
yesterday when she beat the top- 
seeded Martina Hingis in two 
hard-fought sets in the quarter- 
finals of foe German Open in 
Berlin yesterday. 

Koumikova, whose specta- 
cular game has led some to be- 
lieve foe could one day become 
the world No 1, let three match 
points slip away before beating 
Hingis, 63, 7-6. 

*Tm been praying this win 
would come," Koumikova said. 
“Pm just very very happy." 
Hingis, the world’s No 1 


player, had knocked the 16- 
year-old Russian out of three of 
the past four Grand Slam 
events, losing just one set in 
their four previous meetings. 

Jana Novotna, the third seed, 
also advanced into the semi-fi- 
nals with a 6-3, 5-7, 6-3 win 
a gainst Romania's Irina Spiriea. 
She will face tbe 18-year-old 
French qualifier Amelie Mau- 
resmo. who beat Austria's Bar- 
bara Paulas, 64, 6-2. 

Earlier, Hingis bad dis- 
missed foe idea that Kalinniko- 
va was another emerging rival 
for her No 1 status. “I know foe 


can play, but she’s never shown 
it against me,” Hingis said. 
“She was always too nervous.” 

Koumikova has risen from 
the No 32 in the world to No 16 
this year, beating four top 10 play- 
ers at foe Upton Champioasbips 
to reach her first final But the 
Russian’s path to tbe top lias of- 
ten been blocked by Hingis. 

But this time Koumikova 
was prepared against foe Swiss 
player, using her power to de- 
cide some spectacular rallies. “I 
didn’t really think about who 
was on the other side of the 
net,” said Koumikova. “I just 


played my game. I think foe was 
surprised % that” 

Hingis shrugged oft the loss 
just two weeks before the 
French Open. “It's nothing to 
cry about HI be ready for the 
French Open,” foe said. 

# Monica Seles’ father, Karoty, 
has died following a long bat- 
tle against cancer at the age of 
64. Of Hungarian origin but 
from the Yugoslav town of 
TJjvidek, he worked as a car- 
icaturist before guiding his 
daughter’s career. Tbe f amity 
moved to the United States in 
the late 1980s. 


Singleton sets the trend 


Judo 


By Nicola Fairbnother 

in Oviedo 


IT often happens in sport, when 
you start winning it soon be- 
comes a habit. It is an infectious 
thing as the British team are- 
finding at foe European Cham- 
pionships here in Spain. Yes- 
terday, the victories kept 
coming with four more British 
fighters easing through their 
first-round encounters. 

On Thursday, Kate Howey, 
Chloe Cowen and Karina 
Bryant all made the semi-finals. 
Given their experience, it was 


to be expected. Then came foe 
turn of tbe younger fighters. 

First to make it through was 
the 20-year-old Georgina Sin- 
gleton, who had wins over Vik- 
toria Volotova, of Russia, and 
Elena Karitskai, of Belarus. 
Singleton has the added bonus 
of knowing that tbe Otytnpic 
and world champion, Marie 
Claire Restoux, has already 
been put out of foe running for 
the gold medal after suxpriangty 
losing her first match. It has left 
foe divirion wide open. 

Minutes after Singleton’s 
win. Simone Calendar, also 
20 , won all three Hags against 
Brigtt Olivier to reach the 
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heavyweight semi-finals. Next, 
David Sommerville stepped on 
to the mat to contest foe feath- 
erweight semi-final place with 
Islam Matstev, of Russia. 

Sommerville had already 
beaten Marea Romero, of An- 
dorra, and the German Mar- 
tin Smidt. Matsiev went the 
same way as foe others, quick- 
ly and sharply, with foe Scot- 
tish tighter turning inside the 
grips of the Russian and scor- 
ing a dynamic ippon. 

Debbie Alien became the 
fourth British finalist of foe day 
as two strangle wins took her 
past Dragona Zivkovic, of Yu- 
goslavia and foe Russian Olga 
Seddosenko, and then a 
speedy tai-otoshi wiped out 
the Dutch girl Deborah 
Gravenstijn. 

Lee Burbridge and Graeme 
■Randall lost out at foe quar- 
ter-final stage, but are still in 
the hunt for bronze. All must 
now wait until tomorrow for 
foe medal contests. 


returns in style 


Equestrianism 


By Genevieve Murphy 
xc Windsor* 


NICK SKELTON gained his 
second victoiy of the Royal 
Windsor Horse Show when he 
rode his Olympic mount, Virtual 
Village Showtime, to win yes- 
terday’s Traxdata Great Park 
Slakes. The Olympics, accord- 
ing to Skelton, “set the mare 
back a bit," but she has found 
a new lease of life after a few 
months out in foe field. 

“She’s fast and careful, when 
you put her down a level there’s 
nobkter hrase," Skelton sakLaf- 
ler defeating Germany’s Hein- 
rich-Hennann Engemannby the 
convincing margin of 4.96sec. 

He will not attempt to put 
Showtime back up to a higher 
level agam by aiming her at this 
year’s Wbrid Equestrian Games 
in Italy, but (contrary to the im- 
pression he gave here on Thurs- 
day) he has not totally ruled out 


the idea of trying to get there 
with one of his younger horses. 

Skelton believes that the 
eight-year-old mare GizeUe has 
the m a k ings of a championship 
horse. “Shell tell me if she's 
ready,” he said, referring to tbe 
World Games. 

George Bowman, runner- 
up in the Last two World 
Championships for driving four- 
boise teams, has every intention 
of competing in foe Games. He 
held a substantial lead of 6.9pts 
after yesterday’s dressage phase 
and, now aged 63, will be look- 
ing for an easy drive in today’s 
marathon. 

Bowman’s son, confusingly 
known as George Bowman iy 
is also hoping to get to the 
Games. He bolds tbe lead in the 
boree pairs section here (having 
been part of foe winning British 
team in foe Wbrid Fairs Driving 
Championship last year in Ger- 
many) but he wOl be competing 
with a team of four horses in fu- 
ture contests this year. 


Cail Hester, who seems cer- 
tain to be chosen for Britain’s 
dressage team at the Games, 
underlined fag daims hy winning 
‘ yesterday’s Hermes Grand Prix 
on Legal Democrat. He scored 
67J27per cent to defeat Joanna 
Jackson on M ester Mouse and 
Lizzie Loriston-Clarke on 
Cafoerston Dazzle r. 

Georgina Frith, who holds 
tbe European Championship 
for teams of four ponies, has tak- 
en foe lead in her section with 
her nimble Welsh ponies. She 
has an advantage of 4.6ptsover 
foe Duke of Edinburgh driving 
foe Queen's team of Fell ponies, 
who are used as pack animals on 
foe royal estate at Balm oral 
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Slow burn by 
Bulls 

for Elliott 



Rugby League 


Stuart Spruce returning at full- 
back after a bade injury, despite 


By Danre Hadfldd 


the fin e job that Nathan Gra ^. /. 

tinst^r-/ 


MATTHEW ELLI OTT- is not 
unhappy that his Bradford Bulls 
ride are only slowly working 
their way into the sort of form 
that won the Super League 
championship last season. 

If Bradford are only gradu- 
ally coining to terms with the 
welcome fen that more teams 
can stand up to them physical- 
ly, then Elliott will counter 
with the old sporting truism that 
they are engaged in a marathon 
rather than a sprint. 

Tm delighted that we are 
working towards playing realty 
well by the end of the season,” 
he said. ■ 

“We’ve slightly changed the 
core of the team and my ex- 
pectations for ft to dick straight- 
away were probably a bit 
misguided.” 

Those changes started to 
look promising against St He- 
lens last Sunday, however, with 
Steve McNamara and this sea- 
son's newcomer, Shaun Ed- 
wards, controlling matters in the 
middle of the field, and Robbie 
Raul and Graeme Bradley get- 
ting into wider positions to 
considerable effect. 

One player from whom El- 
liott has got an instant pay-off 
is Tevita Vhikona, his winter 
signing from Hulk He has been 
a regular try-scorer and leads 
tbe way in foe whole of Super 
League in tbe more esoteric sta- 
tistic of yards gained. 

“There’s still a lot of im- 
provement left in him,” said El- 
liott. “We just have to find 
other ways of getting him more 
involved. He's an outstanding 
player - world class." 

Bradford, who might have 


ham did in his place against St 3 - f 
Helens, face a Halifax team to- 
morrow night who have had an 
interesting week to say the 
least. 

John Fendlebmy resigned as 
coach on Wednesday night, 
onfy to be persuaded back into 
foe fold 24 hours later. 

His point- a valid one- was 
that there is little advantage in 
him getting the players to work 
together if the board cannot do 
foe same. 

With Kail Harrison dear 
from the threat of suspension to 
lead from foe front, 
players will be trying to 
Pendlebury foeir own vote of 
confidence tomorrow but foe 
yreek they have had hardly 
counts as ideal preparation. . 

The ride that Elliott - and 
virtually everyone else -expects 
to improve dramatically as the 
season moves towards its cli- 
matic play-offs are foe London 
Broncos. They need to - with 
only one win from five match- 
es they are not far from losing 
touch, although they should 
recoup some ground at Hud- 
dersfield whose coach, Garry 
Schofield, was frankty disgust- 
ed ^ with them aftertbeir fifth loss 
in a row at Salford last week. 

The same proviso, about 
the danger of losing touch, ap- 
plies to Sheffield, who are at Sal- 
ford. 

Whmngton will be keen ta* 
show that their first win of thcr 7 ' 
season, against Halifax last - 
week, was no blip on the screen. 

They have Jon Roper free to 
ploy despite his sending-off in 
that game, and Castleford can 
expect a similarly robust wel- 
come to WDderspooL 


Scan leaves Jones’ 
future in limbo 


Boxing 


By David Field 


IT should have been foe biggest 
night in Bany Jones’ fighting 
life. Top billing on Sky television 
in tbe first defence of his World 
Boxing Organisation title in 
Paris for a purse of £60,000. But 
then foe results of a Magnetic 
Resonance Imaging scan 
knocked out foal rich prospect, 
as they proved unsatisfactory: 

The Cardiff super-feather- 
weight was sadly withdrawn 
from the fight against the 
Frenchman, Julien Lorgy, and 
his career is now in limbo while 
he awaits a second opinion 
from the medics. 

The exclusion of Jones gave 
Antrim’s Mark Winters the op- 
portunity to take over the TV 
spot in his bid to win a Lonsdale 
Belt outright at York Hall, 
Bethnal Green, tonight. 

Jones said: “From an utter- 
ly selfish point of view. Spencer 
Oliver’s situation last week is not 
the best thing that could have 


happened to me. It’s great that 
he’s making a full recovery, 
but again it is going to put enor- 
mous pressure on doctors and 
foe Board Under foe present 
climate I can’t see anyone be- 
ing too keen to give me the v 
green light ” 

Sky relocated their operation 
from foe Betsy area of Paris to 
London's East End, the neigh- 
bourhood of Winters’ British 
light-welterweight title chair 
lenger, 27-year-old Jason Row- 
land. 

Winters won the vacant title 
in an ill-fated fight against Carl 
Wright in Sheffield last October, 
after which the Liverpool fi gh t-, 
er underwent brain surgery, 
but is happily making 3 full re- 
covery. 

Roland, defeated just once 
in 22 fights, will be retying on 
his jab to match Winters' high 
work rale, but the 1994 Com- 
monwealth Gaines silver- 
medallist’s industry should be 
rewarded with a points verdict- 
- and foe coveted Lonsdale 
prize. 
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Doohan back in business 


Motorcycling 


MICHAEL DOOHAN. the de- 
fending world champion, staked 
his claim for pole position dur- 
ingyeaerdays first qualifying ses- 
sion for the Italian Grand Prix. 

The Australian, looking to 
reestablish his dominance after 
an unusually slow start to foe 
season on his Honda, recorded 
a lap of Imin 53.71 lsec to edge 
Spain’s Alex Criville by Q3sec. 


America’s John Kocihski and 
Brazil's Alex Banos completed 
a top-four finis h by Hondas. 

Max Biaggfs best Jap of. 
1:55.227 only took him up to 
seventh. Bi aggi, a four-time 
world 25 Dec champion who is - 
making his debut in the grand 
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J you gVH UM 

to a sensational start, ridingtris ^ 
Honda to one victoiy, a second 
and a third place to leapl 
Doohan by 12 points in foe 
standings. 
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All-round change as England ponder specialists 




- . '*%»«! 


By Duck Pringle 

Correspondent 



.. . In their bid to find the best is 
^players for next year’s World 
""Cop, England’s selectors are 

/ Gkely to shift away from the all- 
rounder rich selections of recent 
s a ‘ d ^- With defeat in the West 
' Indies following the successes 
-.In Sharjah, David Graveney 
•; and his panel see it as their duty 
to explore different pennuta- 
; lions, and see next week's Tkx.- 
-aco matches against South 


learning curve. 

New directions do not nec- 
essarily mean new players 
though, and there will almost 
certainly be recalls for Chris 
Lewis and Darren Gough. But, 
if fa miliar faces abound, there 
will probably be the odd droplet 


of new blood as well, which 
could mean first time caps for 
the likes of the Sussex captain, 
Onis Adams, and Leicester- 
shire’s Darren Maddy. 

Over the last five years, one- 
day cricket has been a g* mp jo 

constant flux. At any given mo- 
ment, there appear to be many 
solutions, each seductive and 
perhaps successful in its own 
way. One minute the tread is for 
the bits-and-pieces all-rounders, 
the next for the specialists. 
What is certain, however, is that 
there is no absolute righ t way 
and what worked like a dream 
in Sharjah, namely the pletho- 
ra of tidy medium pats, proved 
glaringly inadequate on the 
bounder pitches of the Carib- 
bean. 

Like any winning formula, it 
is the proportion of the ingre- 


Klusener’s day 
overshadowed 

by injury to 

Telemachus 


aves Jo 


$ 


in 


By Derek Pringle 

at Worcester 

.- Worcestershire v South Africa 

IT WAS the kind of balmy 
summer day that mi ght have 
"prompted Lou Reed to write 
^..“that song” a decade earlier, 
whad he grown up on the banks 
of the Severn rather than oa the 
. Brooklyn side of the East Riv- 
er. Unfortunately, none of the 
batsmen saw fit to take advan- 
. tage and it was left to a bowler, 
Lance Khisener, to steal what 
’ thunder there was in the perfect 
conditions with 4 for 66. 

_ Khisener has few friDs, even 

on a pitch as slow as this one. 
With an altitude that does not 
know the meaning of reduced 
/.capacity, be simply rolled up his 
‘ sleeves, bent his back, and put 
in the work of two men. The div- 
[deads were plain to see and 
. while Allan Donald looked 
’ sleek but went wicketless - 
though he did have a catch 
dropped by DaryiL Cullman at 
. first slip -Klusener hustled his 
way past early season defences. 
With a usefulyorker to back up 
jt a slippery bouncer, be dean 
. bowled both Philip Weston and 
David Leatherdale, the latter 
having played the day’s best in- 
nings 

Klusener also accounted for 
Graeme Hick, who tamely 
chipped a slower ball to mid- 
widcet far 33. It was a sucker dis- 
missal and Hick, looking to 
nudge the selectors as Michael 
Alhecton had done theprevious 
day, should have known better. 
It was a careless mistake and it 
probably put paid to the bats- 
man’s chances of making Eng- 
land’s one-day squad for next 
week’s Ifexaco matches. 

Khjsener, now 26, has trav- 
elled an interesting route. In an 
age of academies, it is heart- 
ening to learn that someone as 
talented as Ktusener rose to 
prominence via district cricket 
" in NataL Like Hank Sinatra, he 
r can probably claim to have 
done it his way. 

Although less successful, his 
. colleagues would have benefit- 
_ edfrom their first proper bowl 
in English conditions, and there 
were wickets for Paul Ad ams 
and Jacques Kallis. Donald 
looked fluent, if a little frus- 


trated by the pedestrian nature 
of the pitch, while Momantau 
Hayward, a fast bowler from 
Uitenbage, just looked baffled. 

A 21-year old with a mop of 
fieiy red hair, Hayward has ap- 
parently been clocked at well 
over 90 mph. Yesterday, his 
skiddy pace helped the batsmen 
time the ball and he was com- 
fortably the most expensive of 
the visiting bowlers. 

Despite Klusener’s efforts, 
probably the most significant 
event as far as the visitors were 
concerned happened an hoar 
before the start of play when 
Roger THetnachus, South 
Africa’s swing bowler and a key 
part of their one-day side, dis- 
located his right shoulder. 

The injury happened when 
Telemachus, diving for a catch 
in fielding practice, landed awk- 
wardly on hk right elbow: Un- 
able to relocate the shoulder, 
the physio, Craig Smith, took 
him to hqspital where it was put 
bade with the help of a local 
anaesthetic. The prognosis is 
that the bowler will be out of ac- 
tionfor at least six weeks. The 
feeling is that he may be better 
off recovering at home rather 
than on tour, which means a re- 
placement is almost certain. 

With only Steve Rhodes, 
unbeaten on 45, coming dose 
to matching Leatberdale’s crisp 
strokeplay, Worcestershire, no 
doubt having agreed some kind 
of quasi one-day run chase to- 
day, were able to declare cm 228 
for 6, some 59 runs behind. 

In keeping with his decision 
to bat first oa the opening day, 
Hansie Cronje resisted the 
temptation to change the bat- 
ting order. It was a decision 
that only Gerhaidus Lieben- 
berg regretted, when he went 
for a duck, caught behind off 
Phil Newport. Gary Kirsten, 
the one failure in the first in- 
nin gs followed, though not 
before he had secured his half- 
century. 

0 The Australian batsman, 
Michael Slater, makes his return 
lo the Derbyshire side in to- 
morrow’s AXA League game 
against ^Berwickshire at Derby. 
The opener has yet to bat for 

the county after he broke a bone 

in his left hand on the first 
morning of the season. 
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diems that is important and 
Graham Gooch, no doubt sym- 
pathisiog with Adam Hol- 
Uoake’s dilemma in the West 
Indies, admitted that the se- 
lectors wcmld be “looking to gjvc 
the captain a bit more variation 
than he had in the West Indies, 
where all he could do was swap 
like for like” Hence the need 
for the extra pace of Gough and 
Lewis. 

Now back to where he 
started at Leicestershire, after 
three moves in five years, Lewis 
is the player many admire but 
dare not admit their respect. If 
he is picked, and all the point- 
ers are that he will be, it will be 
his first game for England since 
being dropped following the in- 
famous incident during the fi- 
nal lest against Pakistan in 
1996 when be blamed his late 


arrival at The Oval on a tyre 
puncture. 

Quoted recently, Lewis 
claims he is now more mature. 
Which is a bit like Gazza daim- 
ing that after a six-year 20-a-day 
habit, he only has the occasional 
puff. Perhaps the one-day cap- 
taincy at Leicestershire has 
helped focus his undoubted, but 
all too erratic, talents. If it has, 
the selectors are right to give 
him another chance. 

Gough's return is more pre- 
dictable and, apart from the 
hamstring injury that kept him 
out last winter, he would have 
been involved anyway. In any 
case, be needs all the bowling 
he can get at the moment in or- 
der to' find his rhythm. Taking 
the new ball, with either Dean 
Headley or Angus Eraser, ought 
to help brush away any 


remaining cobwebs. Other 
bowlers in the frame and play- 
ing well are Chris SQverwood 
and Ed Gkldins, though G id- 
dins’ return after an 18-month 
ban for a positive drugs test nay 
be a leap too far for the selec- 
tors at this stage. 

Another player virtually cer- 
tain to return is tire slow left- 
armer Ashley Giles, another 
missing from the Caribbean 
because of injury. With Adam 
Hollioake, Mark Paiham and 
Matthew Fleming ail likely to 
continue fulfilling the all-round 
role, providing the pitches are 
not overly grassed, England 
may wen [day both Giles and the 
off-spinner, Robert CrofL In 
foot, it was only 10 years ago that 
the perceived wisdom for 50- 
over cricket was that you need- 
ed less batsmen, not more. 



Allan Donald in foil flight for South Africa yesterday 
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Kent v Lancashire 
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Nottingh a mshire v Sussex 
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While it is tempting for the 
present to see the past as a for- 
eign country, the baiting Ene-up 
is also likely to return to more 
conventional tactics, with Nick 
Knight the sole pinchrhitter, 

probably not a bad thing against 

the pace of Allan Donald and 
S haun Pollock. There could be 
no place, then, for Ben Holli- 
oake, whose role under his 
brother has become more con- 
fused with the passing of time. 

Although there is no doubt 
that he is worth a place in the 
squad, Hollioake Jnr is not 
guaranteed a game and the se- 
lectors may feel his time would 
be better spent playing for his 
county than carrying the drinks 
for England. 

After the success of Hol- 
lioake Jar’s introduction last 
year, it might seem appropriate 


for thesetectoisto Wood another 
talented youngster, perhaps 

Lancashire’s Andrew Flintofij a 
big, yrarec»lar bats man who oc- 
casionally bowls. However, the 
prob l e m of where to fit him in 
again arises and, with Adams, 
Maddy and Graeme Hick like- 
ly TO take up two of the five spe- 
cialist batting slots, Flin toff will 
probably have to wait a while 
longer for his chance. 

For Adams, a ferocious strik- 
er, the oft-discussed and long 
overdue move away from Der- 
byshire, at the age of 28, looks 
as if it win have finally payed off 
Frustrated by what he saw as a 
one-eyed approach by the Der- 
by mafia, Adams’ move to Sus- 
sex has already resulted in two 
Championship hundreds and a 
brace of half-centuries in the 
Benson and Hedges. 


By contrast, Maddy, follow- 
ing an impressive England A 
tour last winter, has struggled 
in the Championship, though he 
has shown rare form in oa e-day 
cricket with two big hundreds 
and an 89 in the zonal round erf 
the Benson & Hedges. 

A fine fielder, Maddy can 
also bowl assorted medium 
pace; in other words, specialist 
enoqgb for the selectors with the 
right amount of multi -dimen- 
sionality to please the coach, 
David Lloyd. Hopefully, the 
next 10 months could see sev- 
eral more like him emerge. 
The selectors job will be to ford 
the best of them in time for the 
World Cup 12 months from 
now. 


| j IJlAHoF 

loaks. 3»narL Krttf*. Adams. Thorpe. Mad- 
dV EbIWi Lmta, Fhntaft Ontft Cnte, Gtea. 
Fraser. Headtoyt 


Hooper runs rings 
round Lancashire 


By David Llewellyn 
at Canterbury 


THERE can be few finer sights 
than that of Carl Hooper in full 
flow. And here yesterday at 
times it was not so much a flow 
as a veritable flood, as Kent fi- 
nally made a game of it. The 
West Indies Test afl-ronnder 
took on all -comers, treating 
every Lancashire bowler with 
dkdain as he. raced to a mag- 
nificent hundred. He was a one- 
man storm on a sunny day. 

His compelling inning totally 
edqteed tire equally vital innings 
of David Fulton. The Kent 
opener had reached his fifty 
some seven overs prior to Hoop- 
er’s arrival at the crease, but ap- 
peared to get into a rot in the 
face of some nriserty bowling by 
Ian Austin and Mzke ’Wmkmsoa, 
the latter wheeling away with his 
off-spinners. 

Hooper bad a look for a cou- 
ple of overs then pounced. De- 

Kirtley burst 
is well timed 

Nottingh a m sh ire 275 and Q2 
Sussex 324 and 74-6 
Sussex win by (bur wfcfeets 

JAMES KIRTLEY caught the 
eye of En gbnrP x chairman nf se- 

lectors, David Graveney, with a 
match-winning performance in 
Sussex’s four-wicket victory at 
Tfent Bridge. 

The 23-year-old pare bowler 
claimed career-best figures of 7 
for 29 and a match return of 10 
for 88 to set up the win, Sussex’s 
second in the championship. 
Kirtky destroyed Notts's second 
innings, producing a burst of 6 
for 3 in 39 deliveries as Notts 
crumbled to 23 for 7. 

He was blissfully unaware of 
Graven e/s presence until he 
had caused most of the damage. 
*T didn’t realise he was watch- 
ing until I was info my ninth 
over and I was too tired to wor- 
ry about what I might do after 
that,” said Sussex’s hero. 

“I suppose 1 can’t have done 
my chances any harm but talk 
of England is a bit premature 
and my main concern at the mo- 
ment is belping Sussex do wen.” 

He added: “Jason Lewry 
deserves a lot of credit too, be- 
cause he swung the ball and 
took three key wickets.” 

Nottinghamshire did limi t 
the damage by recovering to 122 
all out before making Sussex 
battle hard for their target 
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spite the feet that Watkinson 
was managing to rum the ball 
square at times he was off the 

mar k with the first ofhis bound- 
aries. In the former Lancashire 
ca ptain 's over he lofted the 
ball straight and hi g h back be- 
hind Wilkins on. A four fol- 
lowed that six and be was away. 
% the time he reached his 
fiffy off 54 balls, having hit a to- 
tal of nine boundaries as well as 
that first six, Fulton, whose 
own fifty had occupied 1 15 de- 
liveries, had crept info the 70s. 

There was a brief spurt 
which took Fulton into the 90s, 
at whk± point he went back into 
his shell Despite Hooper leav- 
ing as much of the strike to Ful- 
ton as he could, his partner 
remained rooted on 96, a tan- 
talising one shot away from 
what would have been only his 
second championship hundred. 

The 25th ball he faced in this 
unhappy speD was the fetal one. 
Fulton, looking to work it to leg, 


was rapped on the pad. He fell 
with Kentjust two runs away from 
wiping out Lancashire’s sub- 
stantial 259-nm first innings lead. 
They eased ahead with yet an- 
other imperious boundary before 
Hooper gave the watching Hil- 
ton an object lesson in dealing 
with the nervous nineties. 

In one over from the luckless 
Ian Austin he hammered 23 
runs whidi saw him rocket from 
89 to 112. The hundred was 
brought up with his fourth sax, tire 
ooe dispatched over mid-wicket, 
off the 99th ball of his innings. 
It was the 41st century of his ca- 
reer and the 17th he has scored 
for Kent In addition to the big 
hits there was a further 15 
boundaries in what was his first 
hundred in the championship 
since July 1996. As a measure of 
the pace of Hoopers scoring, the 
50 partnership for the fourth 
wkketwith Alan Wells took just 
44 balls, and Wells contributed 
just three runs to it 


Langer drives way 
to double century 


By Henry Blofeld 
at Lord's 


JUSTIN LANGER showed 
why be deserves the confidence 
and trust Middlesex have placed 
in him when the 27-year-old 
Australian made 233 not out 
against Somerset yesterday, the 
fifth double century in his tal- 
ly of 20 first-dass hundreds. 

Langer and the 2&year-oid 
David Nad) (114) put on 222 for 
the third wicket, making full use 
of a pitch which bad now rolled 
out into the flattest of surfaces. 
They have left Middlesex, who 
declared their second innings at 
450 for 4, well placed for their 
first County Championship vic- 
tory of the season in a stand 
whidi was foU of lovely strokes 
and a compliment to a perfect 
early summer’s day. 

Langer, who stands 5ft Sin, 
i$ a chunky left-hander with all 
the purpose-built effectiveness 
of his fellow countrymen, Allan 
Border. Left-handers who are 
ladting in inches are seldom as 
graceful as their taller fellow 
travellers, although another 
Australian, NeQ Harvey, was a 
shining exception. 

Langer s best stroke is his 
off-drive, which he plays with a 
power which comes almost en- 
tirely from a lovely natural 
sense of timing. He was 80 


DM not tart: A W Bans; A Date tA D Shan 
D A CoakK 8 P Jonas, 0 T Parian. 
Bowffnp: Low H- 2-34-0; Janiscft 10666 
0; Uawtaga 6-1-45-1; Moffat 40-17-0; 
ScfMffttr 7203-1; htaghes 356-U-i 
CAMBRDOE IMV- Sacond tarings 

J P Pyamonte Thomas b PHrtdn ~0 

E T Sirin c Cottay b Coster 27 

“O ttarttas e Bona b ftnfcta 1 

Q R LmrfdgB ijw b ParWn — — .7 

WJ House c Shaw bCaakar 20 

tam MUra n ma d c Law b Jonas a 

tM J arts bwb Butter 13 

A N Jartach not out 2B 

PJMofttcShsvb Butter 2 

P L Lowe taw b Butcher 0 

PScftattwcOottByb Butter B 

Extras <t£ tag 8 

tote (oa own) 121 

Fate 10 2-4, 3-12, 4-57, 664, 6-A 7-06. 6 
102,064. 

Bowing: Partin 8-1 -B-3: Jonas 0-2-23-1: 
Date 4-2-66; Coriar 17-431-2: Law 1-66 
0; Briefer 844-14-4 
Uiagkaa: G Sharp and P Carnett 

Other matches 

SECOND »CHAW4QHSHIP{lta«d*yo1 
Uhm): Ttamon: Notaanv« 296 and 386: 
Sonwsrt 206 and 281 (D Fotett 5 tor 83) 
NutairinMambiltnitelhaOHfe 
8knBjr164&201;LriBBBlisriis272and962. 
Ldcertnhbe won by right wtdiate. 

Starting today 

OTffi-OAT MATCH: The Parte Cambrtios 
Uwarity v Oxtanl Unlwrelty (11.(9. 

Tomorrow 

2.0 uiteBS stated 

AXA LEAGUE (Ona day] Dartq; DorbyriiB 
w VtanricWia OtaataMaGtoat Rlvarafcte: 
Coham v Essex. Brfrtob Gta uco st anJ i a « 

LBEaatanhra. Soulhamptan: Hanpriaav Su- 


BMge Norin^emriwa v Suraox. ^ 
ONE-DAY TOUR HATCH: Arraxtefc tt*a ri 
NorWtisMv South Africa flT.flj. 


when play began on the third 
day and, in the second over, 
leaned forward to Graham 
Rose and pushed the ball past 
mid-off with timing that gave 
the fielders no chance. 

He straight -drove Andy 
Caddick decisively for four lo 
reach his 100, but came to his 
200 off a wild drive which might 
have been caught above his 
head by first slip. 

The cover drive of Kevin 
Shine, which had taken him to 
185, was another classic. He cel- 
ebrated the award of his coun- 
ty cap during the tea interval by 

coming down the pitch and 
poll-driving Keith Parsons for 
his only six. In all, he faced 367 
halls and bit one six and 33 
fours. 

It was greatly to the credit of 
Nash that he was in no way out- 
done. He, too, drove hand- 
somely, timed the ball nicety off 
his legs, and always looked 
composed. This was his second 
hundred and his highest score. 

After Nasb had been caught 
at slip, Krifo Brown, playing most 
competently as always, helped 
Langer add 119 for the fifth wick- 
et before the declaration. 

Somerset’s second innings 
was only in the fourth over when 
Michael Burns was, almost in- 
evitably, caught by Langer at 
third slip off James Hewitt 

Surrey arrive 
early in style 

SURREY moved to the top of 
the County Championship table 
with their second win in three 
matches after dispatching 
Hampshire by an innings and 
184 runs at Southampton. The 
viators completed their win in 
the first over after tea on the 
third day when, the spinner 
Saqlain Mushlaq bowled the last 
man, Nixon McLean, with the 
score on 218. 

Northamptonshire over- 
came Yorkshire’s spirited re- 
sistance to secure an emphatic 
eight-wicket victoiy at North- 
ampton, also with a day to 
spare. The visitors’ lower order 
batsmen engineered a revival 
from 147 for 7 overnight to 288 
allouL 

Northamptonshire, however, 
encountered few problems in 
picking off the 105 needed be- 
fore tea to complete their first 
win over a first-class county m 
any competition this season. 
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Jansen lets 
fire final 
broadside 
at Brown 


Football 


WTM JANSEN, foe departing 
Celtic manager, has launched 
into another tirade against the 
club’s general manager, Jock 
Brown, after revealing his at- 
tempts to bring John Collins 
back to Parkbead were blocked. 

“Jock Brown is the wrong 
man for the job,” said the 
Dutchman, who resigned on 
Monday after leading the club 
to their first title in ]0 years. 

“I don't think he can gel 
teams in the way be should. He 
also likes people to say 'yes’ to 
him. There was always a prob- 
lem with Jock Brown, even in the 
first week. You need to be able 
to work with the staff around you 
and I couldn’t do that with him.” 

The situation was further in- 
flamed on Monday when Mc- 
Cann said Jansen would have 
been sacked if be had not re- 
signed. Jansen said yesterday: “I 
was very surprised ro hear that 
remark. But sometimes I felt I 
was fighting more against my 
own people than our oppo- 
nents on the pitch.” 

Jansen was anxious to build 
a team around Collins, who is 
held in high regard by Celtic 
supporters despite leaving the 
club two years ago for Monaco. 

He said: “John Collins was 
our No 1 target from day one. 
He was someone I saw as one 
for the future. I spoke to Jock 
Brown about the situation but 
nothing happened. I don't know 
why, it could have been the mon- 
ey. I can't answer that question. 

“Yesterday was my last day 
at the dub and today I am a free 
man. It has been a very hard sea- 
son and I have to think about 
what to do next I have loved be- 
ing here, my wife and I have 
been very happy and it’s going 


to be hard to say goodbye for 
the last time to some people. 

“Of course there was pres- 
sure in the job, but that is nor- 
mal and it was really exciting. 
The Celtic supporters helped to 
drive me on." 

Martin O’Neil], the Leicester 
manager linked with the vacan- 
cy at Celtic, has expressed con- 
cern over this week’s boardroom 
' shake-up which saw chairman 
Tom Smeaton leave the dub. 

O’Neil] said: “I read on 
Teletext the proposed changes 
and had to ring the chairman to 
get it confirmed. I told him that, 
obviously, I have serious con- 
cerns about it. I am not bappy 
and it is a situation I am giving 
a lot of thought to.” 

O’Neill is also worried that 
his position as team manager 
appears to have been changed 
to that of a football committee 
member. “I thought this was a 
football dob but Fm now a 
member of a committee. I don’t 
know whether that sounds as if 
it’s a change of position.” 

The new Stoke manager, 
Brian Little, yesterday told for- 
mer coaches Chic Bates and 
Alan Durban they are no longer 
wanted. The duo, who both had 
spells in charge last season 
when the club were relegated, 
have left “by mutual consent”. 

Allan Evans, little’s No 2 at 
both Aston V31a and Leicester, 
is now expected to rejoin him 
at the Britannia Stadium. 

Manchester City will get 
first refusal if Georgi Kmkladze 
wants to return to Britain. 

The Maine Road dub, now 
relegated to the Second Divi- 
sion, have officially confirmed 
Kjnkladze’s£5m sale to Ajax af- 
ter the Georgian agreed per- 
sonal terms - believed to be 
around £40,000 a week - and 
signed a four-year contract 
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Adam Szreter hears, the youngest England 
cap weigh up his World Cup chances 


Michael Owen reveals a little more of himself at the Cafe Royal in London yesterday 


Photograph: Robert Haflam 


THE careful packaging that 
Michael Owen has been 
wrapped up in since he burst an 
to the scene as a I7-year*oIdfor 
Liverpool at the end oflast sea- 
son was undone just a little at 
the Cafe Royal in London's 
West End yesterday. 

The youngest player to play 
for England tins century posed 
politely for the cameras and an- 
swered questions as confident- 
ly as he scores goals, defying 
anyone to suggest he is not a 
genuine star in the making. 

The occasion was* the an- 
nouncement of a new sponsor- 
ship deal with the watchmakers 
Tissot which, dare one say it, has 
acted with impeccable timing. 
There seems little doubt that 
Owen will figure in Glerm Hod- 
die’s 22-man squad for the 
World Cop and, should he play, 
many are tipping him to make 
the sort of impact for England 
that Salvatore SduQati made for 
Italy in 1990. 

Bui Owen, as you would ex- 
pect, is taking nothing for grant- 
ed: *Tm confident about my 
ability but ids not in my hands,’’ 
he said. “It?s down to the man- 
ager. We’ve gqt a good chance 
of winning the World Cup and 
I don’t think the lads will go out 
there fearing anyone, although 
the Brazilians and the Ger- 
mans are strong sides. 

Tm not nervous about the 
thought of playing in the World 
Cup. As a footballer, all your life 
you want to play at the highest 
level and to play in the World 
Cup.” 

Even if he were to make a 
startling contribution in Eng- 
land’s last three warm-up 
matches, it is unlikely Owen wfll 
start the first game in France, 
against Tunisia on 15 June. 

In spite of his recent prob- 
lems, Alan Shearer remains 


very zzrach the No 1 striker In 
the squad. 

Owen's public persona is 
reminiscent of a young Shear- 
. er, and it should come as no sur- 
prise that, along with David 
Beckham, they are part of the 
same management stabtewhose 
foresight in signing QWen has ■ 
been rewarded this season, 
probably beyond their wildest 
dreams. • ■ •" ■ - 

“I’ve been surprised, how 
quickly everything has come 
about,” Owen said, “and indst 
of the last season has been a retd 
achievement for me.” 

Perhaps he has also reflect- 
ed upon the cxmirastiogfootmies =' 
of his Liverpool team-mate; 
Robbie Fowler, who began the 
season as the likely alternative 
to Shearer. A combination of 
poor form, personal problems 
and finally injury put paid to ; 
Fowler's own World Clip hopes 
while Open was going from 
strength to strength. 

“I don’t think I’ve changed 
personally," Owen said yester- 
day. “I stfll have the same fam- 
ily and friends and as a 
professional footballer you 
realise the responsibilities that 
go with that.” 

There seems little doobt 
tiiai Owen has the temperament 
to go with the ability, and per- 
haps the only question in Hod- . 
die’s mind is whether he will be 
asking too much of an 18-year 
-old with just one full season of 
first team football behind him. 
Owen, though, has no doubts: 
Tve not felt Cured from my dub 
this year so 1 have no fears about 
being tired if Fm picked for the 
World Cup,” he said. 

With that, the potential sur- 
prise package of the World 
Cop was wrapped back up again 
-hopefully, for England’s sake, 
in a thick layer of cotton wool 


•White people no longer be- 
lieve they can protect what is 
important to them They are 
spinebsa There is no marrow 
left in their bones. Louis 
Luyt, after resgrmg as pres- 
ident of the South African 
Rugby Football Union. 

• Ills the greatest English sell- 
out since Anzac Day. I think 
the Engfish wffl have their own 
fatal landings in Australia 
and New Zealand over the 
next few weeks. Dick Mc- 
Gruther, the bom cfptomat 
who is the Australian Rugby 
Unfonte chairman, offers his 
observations on the Eng- 
land squad to tour the south- 
ern hemisphere 

• fm left with the suspicion 
that a group of players have 
been coerced by their ditos 
by not travelling. John 
O'Neill, the ARUb chief 


QUOTES OF 
THE WEEK 


executive, has a more subtle 
observation on England^ 
tourists. 

• I should have rung my 
mum up and asked her to 
bring some more. Patrick 
Rafter, the Australian tennis 
player, explaining that he 
wore a back shirt at the Ital- 
ian Open because he had run 
out of dean white ones. 

• I am over the moon. Gian- 
luca Viain, Cheteeafe player- 
manager, dsplays his mastery 
EngBsh football-speak after 
his sidefc European Cup- 
Winners' Cup victory. 

• Our success can be mea- 
sured by the teams who want 


Weekend fixture guide 


TODAY 
Football 

3.0 unless atBSBd 
FA CUP FINAL 
Anrente v H w wm W . 


(a Wembtoy Stadium) 

TEMNENTS SCOTTISH CUP HNAL 

HaartavRangara 

(af Celtic Park) 

FAJ HARP LAGER CUP RnN raptay: 
Sheboum v Cortt CJty (73H (at Oolfwou* 
PBTKDubtin). 

TOULON INTERNATIONAL UNDER-21 

TOURNANBfT Gawp A: EngtoKJ ttSouih 

Africa WA; Franca v Anjomkra Rd (bah 

at Stack de Lattm, Atrbagno). 

Rugby Union 

WELSH NATIONAL LEAGUE PTamfar DJ- 

vWoa: CanfitI v LionaB {S0|; Ebtow Vials v 


r Bonymaen . _ 

Atwtaary (230): Llandovery v Merthyr 

(230): Pontypod v UWIC ©301: Rummy v 
Gross Hem g3Q; Souti mu Fofca v Caor- 
pwy marOty v Maes&g (2 3C| 
TENNENTS PREMIERSHIP Playoffc Heri- 
oft FP v Kabo (30) (BtPmston Lodge). 

Speedway 

ELITE LEAGUE: Eastbourne v King's Lynn 

pa* 


TODAY’S 

NUMBER 

45 

The number of years that 
qualifying for the fndy 500 
has been held over four 
days. This year, however, 


to just today and tomonow 
putting added pressure 
on the 46 drivers battling 
for the 33 places to the 
82 nd running of the raca 


PREMIER LEAflUECUP! Stole vShafteM 

m 

PREMIER LEAGUE TEAM CHAMPION- 
SHIP: Berwick v Ednfautfi v Glasgow v 
Newa m ia (7X& 

CONFERENCE LEAGUE; Nowportv Bux- 
ton (BCJ. 

Other sports 

GOLF: Bauson and Hodges international 
Open (The OxfondaMra GC), 

BOXING: British BgM-wotterwet^A t»K 
Ma/i< WkTter* (Anrtn hofcta} v Jason fkm«- 
tands (West Ham) frtxk Hal, BeihnN Qcon). 
EQUESTRIANISM: Royal Windsor House 
Show 

MOTOR RACING: British Touring Car 
ChanpfcrMfVp (Brands Hatch). 

TOMORROW 

Football 

FA UUBRO TROPHY Bnoh Cheltenham v 
Southport (30) Wotnb/oy Siadturn). 
TOULON INTERNATIONAL UNDEH-2T 
TOURNAMBfT Group Bz Chfn* v PortugN 
gC&Garrnany v Braz* {6® fljotfi at Sleds 

RAUL MCGRATH TESTIMONIAL: Repubr 
leaf Mend XI v Narrations! X! (30) (atLans- 
ctowna flood, DubUn), 

Rugby League 

JJB SPORTS SUPS) LEAGUE: Bradford 

vHettax (MD; HudderafieH* London $30): 

Safari v Sheffield (B35): St Halena v Htl 

(3D9; Warrington wCosSafonl . 
vWmg Foafisnacra v fiochtW 

Kingston Rovers v WhtehavBn , 

ley v Demtjury (30: WdsMd v 
Second DMaktn: Bramtoy v' 

Dancaaflsr w Hjrk (3flJ:0Uiam v BBntMf 
Woridngton v Loncaslire Lynx (3J$. 

Rugby Union 

ALLIED DUNBAR PREMIERSHIP ONE: 
Harlequins v Newcastle London Irish v 
Leicester (30); Northampton V Gloucester 
Pffl; Safe v (fefmond pffl; Wfespu v Baft 
ait Prenlenldp ptoyHOtb: London Seel- 
wi v Bristol j3C)i 

Speedway 

WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP British Hnat 
Coventry (30V 

PREMIER LEAGUE CUP: Glasgow v Ed- 
Wxitb?i (B3C?;llw*portvPetertxroughtTUJ. 

Other sports 

GOLF: Benson and Hedges lifer iflfana f 
Open (TT» Ox fa ntaH re GQ. 
EQl^STRWWSM: Rojst Windsor Horae 
Show. 

MOTOR RACING: Brtflah Tbumg Car 
Gtainpianshp (Brands Hateh). 



to piay us h end-otseason or 
pre-season frienc# e& It used 
to be Purfteet, now It is the i«s 
of the HaSan national side 
Hairy Redknapp, Vlfest Harrib 
marager, on the chang&rg 
face of footbal at Upton Peuk. 

• Maybe Rjfoam FC started 
here tonight Kevin Ke^an, 
chief operations manager 
turned team manager con- 
jures up another hostage to 
fortune after Ns new charges 
had fated to reach the Seo- 
ond Division play-off finals. 

• Paufe been smokfog since 
he was in Rome with Lazio, 
six or seven years, ff I tried to 
stop him for three weeks 
now it might have an adverse 


Sporting Digest 


Badminton 

USER CUP WOMENS TEAM CHAMPION- 
SHIP (Nona Kong} Group A: China 5 
Hang Kbng a (Ch namaa BraH: 1 Gong 2rtchao 
MKoonwSikawe'n.l n-Z DnlYlm W Ung 

mmctn tl ^ -6 n^: On n«uan and Tima \ta«- 

ehufat KocnJsndTlrig Cnau-man 15-10: 
Hal Jngna btNg CHng ll-fl Tt-1; Oam 
and Uu Lu M ling ana Chat Mekma '6-6 15- 

a Dsnanric S Japan 0 (Den ramss fad: C 

Marta bt KMaetam V-X) n -12 i\-T. ROteen 

and M Thomsen bt Y frsaia and H Matauda 

M SG; M Pwwaan M T Man tt -4 A -6; A 

JoQanaan and Martin bt C Ohaaka ana 

Yorwkura ^3 18-8; M Soraraon M H 

Nagarrrim ri-1 

Group B: lwd o n —fa S England 0 Qndon 

namaa find): SuaiSusarti bt J Mann n-0TT- 

1 ; Bzaand RZainbl D Katogo and J Qooda 

«■« 9-« -e-ir. Matoanau bfR RUflanay 11 - 

2 n-fl; D Lomban and I toobanabiJ Darias 

and S Haidakar 15-B 6-4; Cfndana Br T Hal- 

tam 11-1 tl-0 South Korea 5 NMhart a nd a 

0 (S Kor names fafl: Kim J-hyun M J Meu- 

'isnOfta E-r 0-13; Ra KyiMig-hai end Jang 
Hyoick tat E Ifen Den Heuvel and M Hoog- 
land T5-S t-4: Loe Joo-Oyi*i t* B Bocrtiakk,^ 


effect Glenn Hoddle, the 
England coach, reveaSng that 
Pai Gascoigne wi not be out 
of puff at the World Cup. 

• If they are such big men 
then why didn't they sa* me 
before now? Whn Jansen re- 
sponds to the Celtic board af- 
ter they accused him of 
walking out on the ckfo. 

• 1 am pleased to put the 
record straight and to doing 
so dear my name I was al- 
ways confident that I would. 
Alan Shearer wefcomes the 
Football Association's not 
guity verdict on his charge of 
deliberately kicking Leicester 
Otyb Nei Lemon in the feca 

• Dennfe Bergkamp will not 
be taking part to tomorrows 
FA Gup final Arsenal an- 
nounce the end of thek Dutch 
striker^ hopes of playtog at 
Wembfey today. 


Clubs advised to nurture home talent 


Football 

Jo hn Russel yesterday stepped down 
as chairman of Scartnrough after far 
years In charge. 

toswfch Ttiwn have arantod free feans- 
tetotheSS-yaar-oldfomwrclubcap- 
tato and Wtefen IrtemB tl onal rridfleider, 
Geraint WCaire end the long^servlng 
Simon hflton. 

CROATIA PROVISIONAL WORLD CUP 

SQUAD: GoaftMfM re: Ladlo (CroeSa Z»- 

to (BaaNteft (HrwmM 
u Datendm Jurtc ffimOia 2a- 


ENGLAND'S professional 
footbaQ dubs have been warned 
10 maintain a balance between 
signing expensive foreign im- 
ports and developing home- 
grown talent as they look to 
strengthen their squads over the 
summer. 

The Professional Foot- 
ballers’ Association believes 
long-term success can only be 
guaranteed by ensuring that a 
vigourous youth policy runs 
band in hand with the recruit- 
ment of overseas stars, pointing 
to the experience of relegated 
Crystal Palace, who have just re- 
leased Swede Tomas Brolin 
and Italian Patricio^illio after 
short-term contracts. 

The PFA gives the examples 
of Liverpool and Manchester 


defence of the* British Nations! 
League tttte. 

NHL PfejMJfla Second-round: Eastern 

Corritnaica: Buffalo 3 Montreal 1 (Bufteto 

wins best-ct-swen aortas 4-0). WMem 

Oonferenc*: DotrottS Si Uub S (OaMtamd 
baatoHaamn aortas 3-7}. 



Motorcycling 

ITALIAN GRAND PRIX (MugaUo) Hist 
«aHMng owdoic SOOcs: 1 M Doohen 
(Si) Honda Mn 53717 sac; 2 ACrMB (E^) 

Honda 1*4361; 3 J KochsM (US) Honda 

4 A Bama (Bro) Honda 1*4.778; 

6 N Aba (Japart) Vamdia 1 *«B3; S C Chaos 

fSfe> Hands 7S6E2: 7 M Osggl m Honda 
13&ZZ7;8NAoM(JN»n)Suziddi: 


United, who are providing the 
cornerstone of foe England na- 
tional team’s hopes for the fu- 
ture, as a demonstration of 
how important youth develop- 
ment can be. 

Yet both Chelsea and Arse- 
nal conspicuous successes of foe 
season, are still set to turn their 
attentions to the Italian and 
French leagues respectively this 
summer, while even United are 
now looking to the likes of the 
Dutch defender Jaap Siam and 
Lens’ Cameroon international, 
Marc Vivien F 06 . Neverthe- 
less, the Arsenal manager. Ar- 
s&n e Wenger, has admitted that 
English players need to remain 
the core element of any suc- 
cessful Premiership side. 

Brendon Batson, deputy 


5ailfng 

WHITBREAD HOUUND THE WORLD 

RACE Eighth feg (&390 mitas, Aimapo- 

Ba, US to la RocheBa, B}: 1 ibshfeei (US) 

PSiarrtWdga 30J2 irifea to finish; 2 SBc Out 

(GB) L Snfii IB mlea behind tauter; 3 

ChOMta Racteg (US) J Ko&Mdd +380; 4 B= 
Ecteston |8wg> C Gufcu +703: 5M« 


chief executive of the PFA, 
said: “There is no way, due to 
European law in the era of the 
Bosnian ruling, that dubs can 
be stopped from signing play- 
ers from Europe. 

“But there does need to be 
a balance between overseas 
players and youth development 
at home. The Football Associ- 
ation’s Charter for Quality, 
with the youth academies com- 
ing otl stream, shows the way 
forward. Clnbs like Manchester 
United, Crewe and Leicester 
have shown what can be 
achieved” 

While restrictions cannot be 
placed on signing players from 
European Union countries, foe 
Premier League is currently 
lobbying the Government to im- 


pose a quota of three non-EU 
players per dub, with an agree- 
ment that these professionals 
can be youth or under-21 in- 
ternationals as well as full in- 
ternationals, and that their 
work permits are for foe full 
term of their initial contracts. 
# Peter Taylor, foe England 
Under-21 manager, is hoping 
his side can build on their 1-1 
draw against France in the 
Toulon tournament when they 
face South Africa, who lost 
their opening match to Ar- 
gentina,, in Aubagne fonighL 
Emile Heske/s ]l£h minute 
strike looked to have given 
England an opening Group A 
success on Thursday night un- 
til Louis Saba equalised in the 
79th minute. 


bt N >Bn Hoorn and L Jonathans B-t 

1 IS4; Lw Kmiq-woh bt C Oabbook 11-6 
11 -& 

Baseball 

AMBOCAN LEAGUE: Mmaaota S Boston 

1 (12 irtarwrl; Karwa City « Hwm Bay 2i 

Oewtend B BaMnora 4; Detroit 6 Oakland 
3; Toronto 5 Anaheim 4; Chisago WMe Sm 

SSasSad;TMaaTthf\ta1taxo(t3tailnga). 

NATIONAL LEAGUE; Chicago Ctfx 9 O-:'- 

Offldo 7: San Fnmdsco 6 Montreal 1 ftkat 

genia); San FtonefeooB Montreal Ofeeeoitd 

gatmr, San Dago 3 NY Mote 1 (fatgann); 
Stn Oteqo sSV iMa 2 (VKorf gsrm); 
OndnraS Tl Rorida 8; Pfesough 7 Houbon 

2: Altanta 7 St Usus 3: Arizona 4 WtaiM 

1 : PhfadefeKa 4 Los Ai^efes a 

Basketball 


Sat Krpan ( 63 ^ 

AVCMINSLRANCECOMBMAnONFkalDL 
vMoit: titan t XXtaMm a 
THURSDAY’S LATE RESULTS: 


Tony 


tha American forward 


Dorsey, th 

who played a toy rote whan the 
Snnrigham Butets won ttw play-ott 
ctamfSonohip at Wambtey aarfiarWa 
morth plans to teare the dub rfferfel- 
Ingtoasreea/wwwn&Bci 

Bowfs 

WATBVJOOWOlflSrewunsCHAIBWWk 
SHF ffltafcDMl) Ouartv-analKJJcnesaK) 
P Dories (HuwM) W ASpaata and 8 Jonas 
(Worn) 21-12, C Lucas and K QNw Wan- 
cheateri W J M«* and C PrtMfflfediwrt 
21-0; C Baidsfey and T MBBkMSkrn*iMni| 
K E Homrth and M Wight tC&oi) »-«: 
L Smltti and K Johnsfena ptemngunJW 
Coupe and B CHkaon (L0ngrid(M 
S*n*«Mto:JJon»#«IPDariwWCbi- 
casandKCBfey21-14;LSi«iandKJi*n- 
state b»C BanMey and Tlnhsledia-4 Huai: 
L SnMt and K Johnstons bt J Jon* and P 
Darias 8i-« 


.-.xr.-T' 


Group A- Ehgnnd ? (Hestay nj franco t 

(Saha S9}; Argsnfeia 1 South Africa Q (both 
Wwa) gmepoan Un- 

•ooond lag: Rrajtic al MandTfdrinn TEL 
Nbsxjs og 9(l| Greece 0 few; 34M As Tbfta 
Pack. Oubanl HoMKlanCwtMfrnCBUr 

dapeat 1 Ufcaat sSoa O&oaMa n Cup «*- 

ul aacxndlsB: Cttafe Zagrsb 2 \W*a 

Vaimdfri 1 fas: 3-1). SmkUa Cqiflnal flret 

tag: OrflfyB IHrtiigbom l Dutai CnpPfa" 
on: Heerenvesn 3 Twgnu Ernchada 1 
( mtwtrnnenquaBtyfwEutapoanCup -Wh- 
oers' 0,^1 Women’* World Cup OoaSBan 
EngBhd 1 Norway 2 (Mflcrgi^ay Pink CTJ- 

hanl.AwintaBiaancaCinbiRAQnFbstDI- 

vtetair Brlghtai 0 Arsenal 2 WlnMqnlaad 

Kmrt U»gu» Fkat DMalore Chaltiam Town 

3 Ctttafoy CMy a 

Golf 

MCDONAUrS USLPGACHAMPIONSHIP 


. NAoWUwan) 

SK Roberts t»(USn£maha 1^6509; 108 

(NZJ Yamata 1:55,704 asOcc 1 T 

‘lapan) Aprite 1^5199; 2 M Lucctt 

1 1 S5«44^ 3 L Capbossl (WAirta 
4 v Rosai m Aa«a 1 o 
Honda l£aa&:aJ Fuchs (GeO 
VOS; 7 S Porto (Aro) AprUa 
1S7548;8T Ukawa (Japani Honda israiS: 
S J MCWManrw (GBJ Hoxfe 1:5*680; 10 N 
Atanaa y^n> a am tsnsB. tasoc: 1 
RLocasSW Honda 2:0175® 2 K Sakata 

(Japart Aprfc &xeOBT; 3G SoMvW M Hon- 

da *02.103: 4 N ueda (Japan) Honda 

£02330; 5M Gtansami (WJ Hon5afeoa.7 


Old 

imnacoj G Dalton +325; 6 EF Language 

tews) P Cayard +977; T Swedsh SfeSi 
(Sam) Q Keanu + IBS; B frnwaftn Nmm- 
« (Nor) K Frosted +1371; fl Brunei Suner- 
gy (NatfiJ R Hakwr +W5S 

Speedway 

PREMIER LEAGUE CUP: ShoffMd 47 
Glasgow 43. 



Squash 

CHAMPIONSHIPS (London) Man's fi- 

nal: P Med (Sco) bt S mite (Ytado) tj-15 


UK CHAMPIONSHIPS 

J (Ybita) 

S-T7 S'NS-tS SAVItofnanVintefrCJbdc- 


man (Nortak) bt L Ctamnan (Sussex] 34 

M M. 

Sumo 


untaaaatttedfrGft 


(US 

Ss n PaK Kar^ 88 L 

WBflBra (Can) E8 H Soev. S Ffedmau II Mo- 
Gam D Emeing H DafyConoMa tt J ft 

N Han«o» (CM. J Q«W«. 
KSaJklK Robbira, VCdagM, C ManWfc 
JSwJ, 79 B Mucha, CUcCWK J Uribacfc 
(Peri J Hffler. p Hairarot B DreteL M Rad- 
man. L Hackney (CPf). A DoLuca. 0 : 72 L 
Oavtea. 73 CMoaan,T Johnson. A MCrnfaa, 
JMortw74CMannmKMHSt«a.7iiJM«xE 

In. CDonon ra h Dctoon. 


Ice hockey 


. __ttw 

forwards Ftob Lamay WritHun^hrayB 
and pets Kasowsid far rnct seasons 


8.7071 

6 M MefaxJri m Honda 2:02806; 7 Y U 

(Japan) Vteraha ZX&W: 8 T Mamto 

Uapenl Agrtfe 2D2S63; 0 1 Gal m Apria 

ftp? OBS, W GBOQOf flO Honda £02122 

Motor racing 

Mercedes wtt enter the la Mans 24 
Hoirs aportscar race nesrt month for 
the first fine since 1981 The German 
manufacturer staged a 24 ~har test 
with a mocfifled CLK GT car at Le 
-CastalBt in southern Franca thte week 
end decided yastaiday to enter two 
cars for the race from 6 to 7 Juna 

Rugby League 

John Fotsn. the Stftord fteds assis- 
tant-coach, has been appointed 33 - 
sttant to the Ireland manager Steve 
O’Neil to help prepare the side for 
matches against Ranee and Scotland 
later this year. 

Keighley, of the First Dfvfefon have 
stoned the forrer WWnes utity back 
Christian Tyrer, who has stont the 
last season with the rugby unon dub 
Beth. 

Rugby Union 

SUPER 12JAn«y, I®: NwBOUtn W*» 
Vltaateha 33 WWaio Ofiefs 2t 

THUBiOttTSLATCRESWX Hied Dunbw 
Pranfarihip Oi* Saacena43 Northamp- 
ton 20. 



ta (3-3) bt 


Tennis 

ITALIAN MEN'S OPEN (Roma) Stogies, 
third rout: A Caste (Sp) tit K Mart (Mori 
6-2 7-6. Quartar-nrwte: A Befasotea/fSp) 

SIS55E. fr2! G »SSr rare) 

UP Wants (Sp)&-3 1 
GERMAN WQUEN1S OPEN (BcfUTO Sin- 

gsgsgwWSiswfiai! 

WSHLD. TEAM O lP MEN'S TOURNA- 
MENT (DOscoMorT, starts 18 Itayl Etanr 
RM^puprSMedan. C»n 
m8bo. Aistraia. Btaa group: Spam, 

s igss 

$ at noon) 9 ' v Swiiany (ptay 


Jibe tables her 
Oaks credentials 


Racing 

JIBE entered the picture for the 
Oaks at Epsom on 5 June after 
effecting repairs to a damaged 
reputation at Newbury yester- 
day. T\vo spring defeats at New- 
market - a third in foe Nell 
Gwyn Stakes and a 1,000 
Guineas eighth - appeared to 
have sunk foe reputation of 
Henry Cecil’s filly as a Classic 
prospect. But, her nets cast in 
the easier waters of the Listed 
Newbury Trial Stakes, she jus- 
tified odds-on favouritism to 
rekindle hopes she might be up 
to beating the best. 

Racing fourth of foe quintet 
for Kieren Fallon as Genoa cut 
out foe running, she moved to- 
wards the lead with three fur- 
longs of the 10 to traveL Taking 
it up passing the two pole, she 
still had to be punched out vig- 
orously by Kieren Fallon to 

beat Genoa by three and a half 
lengths to justify favouritism. 

The winner’s full-aster Yarii- 
mak, who won this race 12 
months ago, went on to finish 
fourth to stablemate Reams of 
Verse in the Oaks, and Jibe is 
a 16-1 shot for foe second fil- 
lies’ Classic with Wiliam Hill, 
who quote Cecil's Musidora 
runner-up Midnight Line, foe 
likely mount of Fallon, at 3-1. 


/ 


Grant Pritcharcf-Gordon, 
racing manager to Jibe’s own- 
er Prince Khalid Abd ullah, ex- 
plained that discussions will 
take place before it is decided 

which of the Prmce’s fillies - he 

also owns Cheshire Oaks win- 
ner High And Low and Ling- 
field Oaks THal heroine Bristol 
Channel - runs at Epsom. 

“We have to talk to the 
owner, who has had the privi- 
lege of winning three Oaks tri- 
als,” he said. 

“With a filly as well bred as 
this, you want to give her every 
chance to fulfil her potential but 
whether she is good enough f 
don’t know,” 

IWchard-Gordon put Jibe’s 
1000 Guineas disappointment 
down to one factor, an inade- 
quate trip. 

“She bad been working well 
and the stabile was in form but 
in retrospect she was at foe 

wrong distance,” &e. added.. ... 

Cecil saddled a rare 33-1 
chance for the Crookham 
Maiden Stakes in the form of 
Prince Khalid’s Eaton Square. 

The Nureyev colt, the mount 
ofTbny McGtone, was reckoned 
inferior to stablemate and fel- 
low debutant On The Ridge but 
produced a strong run (fawn the 
stands' side. 
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TODAY Rangers have the 
chance to salvage something 


rs search for season’s redemption with Hearts and soul 


in living memory. If they do beat 

Hearts and win the Scottish Qip 
at Parkhead, it wfl] be a fitting 
finale to \talter Smith’s reign at 
Ibrox. Having recently steered 
the dub to a record-equalling 
nine championships in a raw, 
helped the dub to previously 
m rinwgrae d economic stre ngths 
and coaxed top international 
stats from all over the world to 
come to Glasgow, he has de- 
cided to quit. Amazingly, some 

of the Ibrox faithful have brand- 
ed him a failure because they 
were pipped at the post this 
time. 

Over in the east end, Celtic 
fans are almost in mourning af- 
ter this season’s championship 
and Coca-Cola Cup double. 


This follows the departure m ac- 
rimonious circumstances of 
their manager, Wim J anse n. 
So, just days after one of the 
most important and satisfying ti- 
tles in the club’s history, fans are 

calling for the resignation of the 
managing director. Fergus Mc- 
Cann, and the general manag- 
er, Jock Brown, because of 
their part in the Dutchman's de- 
parture. 

Down at the bottom, how- 
ever, Alex McLcish, the new 
manager of relegated Hibern- 
ian, was being feted as a hero 
after his team had drawn their 
last game of the season against 
the mighty Kilmarnock In this 
climate Craig Brown had bel- 
ter not lead Scotland in a suc- 
cessful World Cup campaign or 
he wfl] be sacked before the end 
of June. 


Back in domestic reality 
Hearts have in many ways pro- 
vided the story of the 1997-98 
season. Jim Jeffries, their man- 
‘ ager, kept bis side up alongside 
the Old Firm for 90 per cent of 
the season, using a fraction of 
the resources. For the first time 
in a decade, the effortless dom- 
ination of the Glasgow giants 
was seriously challenged. 

The Tynecaslle club’s pro- 
gress has been the healthiest as- 
pect in the whole of the Scottish 
game this year. While chal- 
lenging for the league they also 
managed to produce a number 
of talented home-grown players. 
With Neil McCann and David 
Weir they have begun to mine 
a seam that many up here 
thought had offered up its last 
nuggets. 

Hearts and their fans only 



Pat Nevin, the Kilmarnock 
and former Scotland winger, 
on the real' heroes involved 
in today's Scottish Cup final 


now appear to have almost fol- 
ly recovered from the trauma of 
their last serious assault on the 
championship. In 1988 they lost 
the last game of the season to an 
inferior Dundee side, conceding 
two late goals, and so handed 
Celtic the title on a plate. 

This season title hopes had 
evaporated a month earlier and 
since then they have been able 
to coast along, concentrating 
their thoughts on the Cup final 
instead This may well be their 
biggest advantage today. They 
will be fresh, focused and 


perfectly prepared for the last 
game of the season this time, 
and the spectre that has haunt- 
ed the dub for a decade could 
be banished for good 

Rangers, on the other hand 
hove a few more recent ghosts 
to exorcise. Even though they 
stuttered in the run-up. mem- 
orably (for me anyway) losing 
against Kilmarnock at home in 
the second to last game of the 
season, they still had hopes of 
g aining that record 10th champ- 
ionship in a row up until the last 
moment. 


This tortuous run-in caused 
more than the obvious psycho- 
logical damag e. They have run 
themselves to exhaustion chas- 
ing Celtic, incurring injuries 
and suspensions to key players 
on the way. The latest casual- 
ties are Jorg Albertz and Jonas 
Thera. Their talisman, one 
Alastair McCoist, looks to have 
finally lost his battle to feature 
in the World Cup, having been 
left out of the Scotland squad 
which will soon fly off to Amer- 
ica for final preparations. 

A few years back I remem- 
ber the cheeky smiling one 
withdrawing from a Scotland 
friendly because he was “men- 
tally bruisecT after losing a 
Scottish Cup tie. I think he 
could well be mentally broken 
by this late blow from Craig 
Brawn. 


Paul Gascoigne, meanwhile, 

is stifl sorely missed at Ibrox and 

Brian Laudrup has fallen out 
with the club on the eve of his 
departure to Chelsea. 

With all this turmoil Hearts 

may well just have the edge in 

this one and it could leave 
Rangers without any silverware 
for the first year since Boy 
George was the new kid on the 
block. 

For years the Scottish press 
have bemoaned the standard of 
the game because no teams 
were nearly strong enough to 
challenge Rangers. Now those 
Ramp, people are complaining at 
the paucity of the s t anda r d be- 
cause Rangers cannot even be 
sure of beating Aberdeen, 
Hearts and Kilmarnock. You 
just can’t win with some people. 
Of course there is a problem 


with the standard up here. Pure- 
ly for financing reasons the Eng- 
lish leagues should be better than 
their Scottish equivalents; they 
would be abject failures if they 

were not However, with the new 
Premier League set-up and the 
certain increase in money avail- 
able through TV revenue, Spon- 
sorship and advertising, there will 
be a wonderful opportunity to 
raise the standard. 

There will be an increase in 
quality foreign imports but it is 
imperative also to invest a good 
chunk of the extra money on the 
development of young home- 
grown players. Hopefully those 
in control of Scottish football will 
be able to behave in a sensible 
and imagina tive way. Keeping 
the most talented and success- 
ful coach?* involved in the game 
would be a good start. 


)me 



Salvatori the inspirer 
seeks Cup salvation 


Stefano Salvatori: ‘Sometimes money does not make a team’ 


IN ITALY, it is common prac- 
tice for statues of saints to be car- 
ried through the streets on their 
cekhrationai feast day. If Stefano 
Salvatori helps Hearts win then- 
first piece of silverware in 36 
years today, he might be earned 
all the way back to Edinburgh. 

Salva ton’s presence in the 
Scottish Cup final at Celtic 
Park denotes that the east end 
of Glasgow will be turned into 
Little Italy for a day. Apart from 
the presence of the former 
Milan player in Jim Jefferies' 
ranks. Rangers will employ 
three of his compatriots as they 
seek to avoid finishing the sea- 
son empty handed for the first 
time since the 1985-86 season. 

The former Perugia pair of 
Rino Gattuso and Marco Negri 
will be part of Teller Smith's 
thinking for his final game in 
charge of the side he made the 
epicentre of Scottish football 
over the last decade. So too will 
be the former Fforentina cen- 
tre-half, Lorenzo Amoroso. 

With neat symmetry. Am- 
oroso played against Salvatori in 
the Hearts midfielder's last j^une 
in Italy two years ago. Tfie hifcjqr 
omen for Rangers fans is that it, 
too, was a final- the Italian Cup, 
Fiorentina v Aralanta - and 
that Amoroso’s team won. 

“It was a two-leg match,” re- 
called Amoroso, “and we won 
the first match in Florence and 
then 1 scored in the second leg 
when we won 3-1. The Italian 
Cup has become more impor- 
tant to coaches and clubs in re- 
cent years but it still does not 
have the tradition dial the Scot- 
tish Cup has." 

Amoroso has tasted that tra- 
dition first hand. He made his 


An Italian can today bring Scottish Cup glory 
to Hearts, or see three compatriots take the 
honours for Rangers. Phil Gordon reports 


much delayed debut for 
Rangers last month on the same 
pitch he will roam today; in the 
2-1 semi-final win over Celtic. 

It was an occasion which 
moved the giant 27-year-old, 
who had been ruled out almost 
from the day be joined the Ibrox 
side with an Achilles injury 
which required three opera- 
tions and two months of reha- 
bilitation back m tiie dd country. 

“I only planned to sit on tbe 
bench, not play," said Amoro- 
so, “because I was not really 
ready. But Gordon Petrie got in- 
jured and 1 came on after 20 
minutes. Playing in that kind of 
game is a test of a player’s char- 
acter. But you cannot be afraid 
to play in such games if you are 
a professional. 

“It was marvellous to hear 
v name being sung and then 
to discover the sensations of be- 
ing a footballer that you have 
missed for so long; making 
tackles, shouting to team-mates. 
Tbe result was wonderfuL" 

At Hearts, Salvatori is per- 
haps grateful not to be weighed 
down with tradition: because all 
of it is negative. Hearts’ record 
as Scotland's all-time chokers - 
they have lost a Scottish Cup fi- 
nal in every decade since they 
last won in 1956 - is not some- 
thing that concerns the Italian. 

“The past is not important” 
said the 31-year-old ballwinaer. 
“It is the future that is important" 
Salvatori, who started his career 
with Milan before moving on to 


Fforentina and Aiahnta, came to 
Edinburgh in 1996, two months 
after Hearts' most recent Cup 
final capitulation, a 5-1 ham- 
mering by Rangers. 

In that Lime, Salvatori has 
been impressed by the club's 
growth both on and off the 
pitch. Sell-out crowds of 18,000 
packed Tynecastle during the 
league season as the club ap- 
peared on the brink of ending 
its 36-year silverware famine by 
winning the title. Now, the 
Italian insists, those fans are 
rightly demanding the Cup as 
compensation. 

“We tost the title,” he says 
ruefully. “We drew too many 
matches we should have won. It 
is difficult forus to compete with 
Celtic or Rangers because of the 
money they have to buy players, 
but sometimes money does not 
make a team. That only happens 
if you work together." . 

Certainly that has been the 
evidence both at Rangers this 
season, and at Salvatorfs old 
dub, Milan. He played 15 Serie 
A games in 1989-90 but was left 
in the stand for the European 
Cup final that year and com- 
petition with Frank Rijkaard, 
Ruud Gullit and Marco van 
Basten was too fierce to hang 
around for long, so he sought 
his fortune elsewhere. 

At the same time, a young de- 
fender called Amoroso was 
making a name for himself down 

at Bari. “I joined them when I 
was 17 and I played alongside 


David Plan for a fow months, be- 
fore I moved away on loan.” 

Amoroso eventually helped 
Bari win promotion and 
Fiorentina bought him to add 
some steel to tbe side behind the 
cavalier talents of GarbrieJ 
Batistuta. However, he had a 
hankering for Britain and, al- 
though Manchester United 
showed a late interest. Amoro- 
so plumped for Rangers, join- 
ing for £4m last June. 

“I told my agent that I had 
a good feeling about Walter 
Smith from the moment I met 
Him, ” explained Amoroso. “He 
listens to players and helped me 

so much, especially when I had 
my terrible injury. He was like 
a father to me." 

Naturally, Amoroso and the 
other Rangers players wish to 
give Smith the Scottish Cup as 
a leaving present before he 
makes way for Dick AdvocaaL 
“It would be nice for Whiter to 
win his last game,” he says, ‘font 
it wfl] be difficult. Hearts are a 
good team, with great pace In 
attack, especially Nefl McCann 
andStfiphane Adam." 

Bor Salvatori, winnings would 
represent the last piece erf the 
footballing jigsaw he feels his 
adopted city needs to challenge 
the Old Finn duopoly. 

“We have got some fantas- 
tic playrns,” the Italian enthus- 
es. u We also play some of the 
most attractive football in Scot- 
land. With a few more players 
to strengthen the squad, we can 
go on to many successes. We 
have the capacity to create a 
dynasty here like Milan or 
Juventus." Or Rangers? 

“On the pitch, we have a 50- 
50 chance. You never know." 



Lorenzo Amoroso: ‘I had a good feeling about Waiter Smith’ 



In demand Seric grapples with country versus country dilemma 
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Australia/Croatia ^ 

THE 19 -year-old midfielder 
Ante Seric has a dilemma to 
resolve before Croatia face 
Aus tralia in a friendly on 6 
June. He has been named in 
both countries’ squads. 

Seric, an Australian Insti- 
tute of Sport graduate, has to 
decide whether to represent 
Australia or his parents' 
homeland of Croatia, where 
he plays his club football for 
Hajduk Split On Thursday he 
was named in Terry Ven- 
ables’ squad for the friendly 
in Zagreb, while yesterday be 
found himself selected in 
Miroslav Blazevic’s party of 
25 for that game and also the 


Croatia coach’s provisional 
World Cup squad. 


Brazil 


BRAZILS World Cup prepa- 
rations began inauspitiously 
this week as a bout of in- 
fluenza, a spate of injuries 
and club commitments re- 
duced the first training ses- 
sion to jusi nine players. 

It quickly became dear 
that the coach Mario Zagal- 
io, who had hoped to start 
preparing his team in earnest 

this week, would have to wait 
until the team arrived in 
France before getting down 
to any serious work. 

The central defender 


Marcio Santos was dropped 
from the squad because of a 
pulled muscle on Wednesday, 
while the next to drop out of 
the tournament, an Hiuisday, 
was Flavio Conceicao. 

Andre Cruz, of Milan was 
named as the replacement 
for Marcio Santos while Ze 
Carlos of Sao Paulo came in 
for Flavio ConceicSo. Ro- 
mano and Cesar Sampaio 
are also on the injured list, 
while seven players were al- 
lowed to remain with their 
chibs until next week. 

Azerbaijan 


THE, team with the most 
points -has won the league 


championship of Azerbaijan 
- for a change. Kepez Gan- 
ca sealed the title in the for- 
mer Soviet republic on 
Thursday. 

Last year, in an unusual ex- 
periment, N eft chi Baku col- 
lected the most points but 
second-placed Garabag Ag- 
dam were declared champions 
-on the basis of their junior 
team’s better performance in 
a separate youth league. 

The Azeri championship 
is rarely orthodox. Calculat- 
ing the league table this year 
had been complicated by the 
exclusion of two clubs from 
the 14-team top division in 
mid-season for failing to meet 
financial commitments. 


Andorra 


CLUB Esportiu Principal - 
known locally as Charlie’s 
Restaurant - secured their 
second successive Andorran 
title this week, after finishing 
the season unbeaten with a 
5-0 win at Magatzems Lima. 

The team’s nickname 
comes from the meeting 
place of tbe Andorran branch 
of the Real Madrid support- 
ers’ club, who formed Club 
Esportiu. They will be com- 
peting in the Uefa Cup again 
next season. Last August, as 
Andorra's first European 
representatives, they were 
thrashed 1 7-0 on aggregate ty 
Dundee United. 



25 days 

until the 

World Cup finals 
begin in France... 


The Norwegian mkfflefcter Trond Eg3 Soltvedt has puled 
out of his country^ World Cup squad to be present 
atthe birth of his second chS& The 30 -year-old Coven- 
try City player has informed the Norwegian football 
federation that, rather than play in the ffoals In France 
next month, he wants to stay in the West hflefiands with 
his family. Soltvedt, a £500,000 signing from Rosen- 
borg Trondheim last summer, has played 36 games 
in his first season in English fbotbafl and, after play- 
ing in Norwayb last two internationals, was a near cer- 
tainty for a place in the starting line-up at France 98. 
Yesterday though, he said: “I have told them i will not 
be going even if 1 am picked. My wife Is pregnant and 
l wHI-be staying in Coventry to fake care of my fam- 
ily. We shafl spend the summer in England. " 
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Vieira vies for 


Double glory and 


French passage 



Glenn Moore meets the combative 21 -year-old midfielder who has 
won admirers at Highbury and beyond this season, culminating perhaps ' 
in FA Cup triumph today and a place in France's World Cup squad ■■■■ 


THEY win look an odd pair when, as they 
surely will, they square up to each other 
at Wembley today. Hie short, blond York- 
shircman and the tall, black Senegalese. 
It will be not so much eyeball-to-eyeball 
as forehead- to-chin but, do not be mis- 
taken, as David Batty and Patrick Vieira 
snarl at each other there will be mutual 
respect behind the machismo. 

Batty, says Vieira, "is the best English 
midfielder in the Premiership.’' This is not 
a view everybody shares but its recipient 
is unlikely to be any less effusive about 
Vieira. While the defenders have been 
lauded and the star Dutch striker re- 
warded, the Highbury faithful have no 
doubts their Dakar-born French in- 
ternational midfielder is the key man be- 
hind Arsenal's march towards the 
Doubfe. 

One long-time season-ticket holder 
said yesterday that Vieira was in the 
process of supplanting lan Wright as 
Highbury’s cult hero. One indication of 
this is that the fust chant is now the po- 
etic. “He comes from Senegal, he plays 
for Arse nal. Vieira, Vieira". 

The 2 i -year-old was an instant hit at 
Arsenal, making his debut as a substitute 
against Sheffield Wednesday in Sep- 
tember 1996. the same night as Arsene 
Wenger greeted the faithful by video link 
having been confirmed as manager. He 
quickly helped turn a 1-0 deficit into a 
4-1 win and a legend was born. 

Vieira has since forged an impressive 
midfield bulwark with bis compatriot Em- 
ma nuel Petit which, said Martin Keown, 
“has certainly made our job easier in de- 
fence - it will probably extend ray career" 
Both Frenchmen have been included in 
Aime Jacquet's 28-man pre-World Cup 
squad and. while Petit appears resigned 
to missing out, Vieira thinks a good per- 
formance today could help him make the 
finals. “It is a very important match, the 
last before the 22 is named." he said. “It 
is on French TV and everybody will be 
watching it around the world. It is a very 
important game for us. Manu [Petit], 
Nicolas [Anelka] and myself all have a 
chance, we are all 50-50." 

Among those watching will be relatives 
in Senegal where the game is being re- 
layed live by by the cable channel Canal+. 


With a national average of one television 
for every 30 people, there will be much 
crowding around to see Senegal’s most 
famous export since Youssou NDour, the 
pop singer who, incidentally, performs the 
official World Cup anthem. 

Vieira left Senegal, a former French 
west African colony, aged seven, to join 
his mother, a school dinner lady in a mun- 
dane Parisian suburb. He joined Tburs, 
then Cannes, where Luis Fernandez 
gave him his debut at 18. He was soon a 
captain but, almost as quickly, became a 
reserve as Milan signed and forgot him. 
He played just twice in Serie A with his 
most dramatic involvement coming as a 
passenger when George Weah, who had 
taken him under his wing, wrote off his 
car on the Cote d'Azur. 


‘He reminds me of 
Graeme Souness, 
harassing players, 
setting the tempo, 
dominating games 
with his fitness’ 


Fortunately, he had earlier made a bet- 
ter impression in the area, playing for 
Cannes against Monaco. “I knew that I 
most follow his progress," said Wenger, 
then at Monaco. “I saw his quick re- 
sponses, quick movement of the feet for 
such a tall player and that he could already 
pick the right forward pass." Wenger lat- 
er recommended him to Highbury and, 
for £3-5m, Milan were persuaded to sell 

The presence of Wsnger, who had been 
given a glowing reference by Weah, was 
a major influence in his coming. “I knew 
his training would teach me a lot," Vieira 
said. “He is a good manager if you have 
a problem you can talk to him, there is a 
very good dialogue between manager and 
player." Vieira speaks good English in a 
soft voice using his hands - one adorned 
with a chunky watch, the other with a ring 
with the initial Pon it - to add emphasis. 

When he stands he looks lean and 
leggy, almost gawky, but he moves with sur- 
prising elegance and deceptive speed on 


the pitch, eating up the ground like Curt- ! 
ly Ambrose running between the wickets. 
At Barnsley last month he raced for goal 
pursued by Martin Bullock and Scott' 
Jones. Neither are slouches but, giving 
away eight and 11 inches respectively, they 
made a cortrical sight as their little legs fran- 
tically tried to catch his spidery figure. 

Vieira’s own legs appear telescopic as 
they snake our to intercept or tackle. Mark 
McGhee, recalling the semi-final with 
Wolves, said: “He was the -fittest player 
I’ve seen in a long time. At his best he re- 
minds me of Graeme Souness, harass ing 
players, setting the tempo, do minating 
games with his fitness. He breaks things 
down, chases peop/fi into making mfstatass 
and has a tremendous tackle. He makes 
a challenge, the ball goes for a throw-in 
and there he is again, as if he hasn’t bro- 
ken sweat.” 

With an impressive first touch, a 
powerful shot and a steely determination' 
he appears the complete midfielder but 
he is not perfect He has been sent off 
twice, booked 11 times and is facing an 
Football Association inquiry over video 
- evidence that he kicked West Ham’s Ian 
Pearce off the ball during the FA Cup tie 
at Upton Park. 

Today's referee is Paul Durkin. Eng- 
land’s Wwid Cup referee who sent off Pie- 
tit for laying his bands on Hhn during the 
Aston Villa match at Highbury. Durkin 
did, however, rescind a yellow card be had 
given to Vieira in March after seeing the 
video. 

That decision came as Vieira was im- 
proving his record with only one book- 
ing in the latter stages of the season. 
“When you play in my position it is very 
difficult to avoid red and yellow cards be- 
cause you need to have determination and 
aggression, ” be said, “l^pofce to the man- 
ager and some players but 1 haven’t 
changed. I keep the same determination." 

What has changed is his attitude to ref- 
erees and, with Arsenal's improvement 
in form, his mood “When I was not play- 
ing so good, and we lost, I was blaming 
the referee. I needed to accept it was my 
fault. I got so many cards betsuse f was 
talking too much." 

Both he and the Highbury faithful will 
want his football to do the talking today. 



Patrick Vieira enjoys his goal against Newcastle last month in another imp r essive performance 


Photograph: Paul Webb 


Wenger philosophy expanding Arsenal’s rich potential 




WHEN asked recently to com- 
pare Arsenal’s present team 
with their 1971 Double winners 
George Graham took refuge in 
a joke: “We had more class,” he 
chuckled. Graham - “given 
time” he says - had class, so did 
Charlie George, whose goal in 
extra-time against Liverpool at 
Wembley added the FA Cup to 
the championship Arsenal se- 
cured with a victory at Totten- 
ham six days earlier. But 
Arsenal's success in Graham's 
day resulted mainly from graft, 
good organisation and the spir- 
it typified by Frank McLin- 
tock's inspirational leadership. 

Overall comparison is point- 
less anyway. The “foreigners” 
(unavailable to England's na- 
tional team) at Highbury in 1971 
- Graham, McLintock, Pat Rice 
and Bob Wilson - were Scots 
and Irish. Now French is the 


dressing-room’s second lan- 
guage and the two most gifted 
attackers are Dutch. Who 
among Arsenal's faithful 27 
years ago could have imagined 
the appointment of a foreign 
coach and an infusion of talent 
from overseas made posable by 
television funding? 

Despite England’s success in 
the 1966 World Cup and club 
achievements in Europe, Eng- 
lish football was thought to be 
technically bereft and back- 
ward tactically. Great Euro- 
pean stars of the time scoffed 
at the idea of playing here. Thus 
two factors have combined to 
suggest that Arsenal can now 
consistently challenge Man- 
chester United: Wenger’s phi- 
losophy and his knowledge of 
Europe (especially in France) 
when seeking to expand Arse- 
nal’s potential 


In one important respect, 
conforming to a tradition laid 
down in the 1930s, Arsenal re- 
semble the team (coached by 
Don Howe) with which Bertie 
Mee won the Double and those 
that won two championships un- 
der Graham: Adventure is all 
well and good but defence 
remains a priority. Arsenal's sol- 
id bade line in 1971 was made 
up of Rice (now Wenger’s as- 
sistant), McLintock, Peter 
Simpson and Bob McNab with 
Peter Storey in the first line of 
trenches. 

Using experience gained 
wfien managing MillwaU, re- 
cruiting Lee Dixon, Steve Bould 
and Nigel Winterbum from the 
game’s lower reaches, Graham 
built a defence around Tony 
Adams that helped bring two 
further championships and the 
FA Cup to Highbury. With the 


Despite the foreign influence, Ken Jones 
sees an Arsenal built on old-fashioned grit 


addition' of Martin Keown for 
Bould it is still in place, but the 
problem presented to Wenger 
by the aging of this unit las been 
eased by his French central 
midfield pairing of Patrick 
Vieira and Emmanuel Petit 

The victory at Old Trafford 
that turned things Arsenal's 
way saw Vieira and Petit at their 
most influential “They can play 
it as you want," said Graham. 
“Excellent quick passers, strong 
in possession and mean when 
necessary." 

After Arsenal drew with 
Leeds at Elland Road on the 
opening day, Graham tipped 
them to take the Premiership 
title from Manchester United: 


“Some people thought I was 
making a case for my own 
team, but I really did feel that 
Arsenal had all it took to be 
champions." 

Not that everything worked 
entirely to the satisfaction of 
Arsenal’s supporters. Dennis 
Bergkamp’s classic scoring feats 
were interspersed with dilato- 
ry contributions, Marc Over- 
mars was ineffective until 
halfway through the season and 
Nicolas Anelka looked out of 
his depth. Neither did the ad- 
venture Wenger encouraged in 
his defenders wash with every- 
one. “They’ll win nothing unless 
those guys are told to concen- 
trate on what they are best at," 


a rival manager said after 
Arsenal lost 3-1 at home to 
Blackburn Rovers. Eventually, 
Wenger’s team came to have 
shape and consistent purpose, 
displaying qualities that had 
not previously been associated 
with the '97/98 Arsenal 

Two of the things remem- 
bered from 1971 are directness 
and the unflagging effort typi- 
fied by George Armstrong’s 
selfless industry on the wing. At- 
tacks were often built on long 
forward passes to John Radford 
and Ray Kennedy with Graham 
and George moving in sup- 
port. “A big thing was sticking 
at it, grinding out results when 
we played poorly," McLintock 
recalled. 

If this was not quite the 
image people had of Graham as 
a player it stood as a corner- 
stone of his philosophy when 


appointed manager in 1986. 
Arsenal, as ever, would be hard 
to beaL Again a solid, intelligent 
defence, an outstanding goal- 
keeper (Graham set a record for 
the position when buying David 
Seaman) and no truck with 
players, however skilful, who did 
not put in a maximum effort. 
Who could argue with two 
championships, the FA Cup, the 
League Cup and the European 
Cup-Winners' Cup in eight 
seasons? 

At first thought to be a risky 
appointment, Wenger has trans- 
formed Arsenal’s reputation, 
adding flair to the qualities for 
which they are famous. Still dif- 
ficult to score against, as their 
defensive record up to securing 
the title testifies, they now have 
enough style to help produce 
that rare event - an entertain- 
ing Cup finaL 


Doing the 
double 


LEAGUE AND FA CUP 

DOUBLE WINNERS 
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North London’s years of plenty: How Arsenal have enjoyed regular success since their 1971 Double triumph 


1970-71 1 THE DOUBLE 


TO win the Doublets, a 
marvellous feat in any 
circumstances but Arse- 
nal’s triumph in 1971 
was all the more extra- 
ordinary, given that arch 
rivals Leeds led the First 
Division by seven points 
as fate as the end of Feb- 
ruary. If that were not 
enough, only a botiy-dis- 
puted late penalty kept 
Arsenal in the FA Cop 
after Stoke had led their 
semi-final 2-0. Bat Bertie 



Mee’s ride ended the League season with a run of 
11 wins in 13- matches, six of them 1-P, including the 
last game of the season when Ray Kennedy’s 88 th- 
mhm te header against 7bttenham at White Hart Lane 
clinched the Championship. Five days later, Arse- 
nal trailed Liverpool i-0 in extra time at Wembley 
but fought back to equalise through Eddie Kelly be- 
fore a searing shot by Charlie- George (above) se- 
cured 1 the Double eight minutes from time. The 
picture of George fiat on his back on the Wembley 
turf became the-symbol of Arsenal's season. 


1978-79 1 A WEMBLEY EPIC 


Arsenal’s fourth FA Cup final in seven seasons - they had lost, 
to Leeds in 1972 and Ipswich in 1978 — produced possibly the 
most amazing finish in the competition’s history. Five minutes 
from time, Arsenal, managed by T£ny NeiD, led Manchester Unit- . 
ed 2-0. But then United scrambled npt just one goal from Gor- 
don McQueen bat another by Sammy McQroy from which they 
gained such momentum it seemed they could even' snatch vic- 
tory. Instead, a weary Liam Brady took the ball forward again 
for Arsenal, released Graham Rix on the left and Alan Sunderland 
found the energy to arrive cm the blind side of United’s defence 1 
to turn Rix*s deep far post cross into an astcmhiqg winning goal 



‘JUST THE START’ 


£0 proclaimed George Graham, tbe man of the match from Ar- 
senal’s 1971. Wembley triumph, as his first season as manager 
brought another slice of Cup glory, this time in the Liltlewoods 
Cup. Having achieved his first priority of establishing a formi- 
dable bade, four -Arsenal set a club record run of 22 matches 
unbeaten between September and January 7 Graham restored 
the side’s.spirit, celebrated by the fans In song, “One-nil down, 
two-one up, that's how Axsenalwon the Cup" became an anthem 
after two goals by Charlie Nicholas cancelled out Ian Rush's open- 
er for Liverpool at Wembley* the third tune Graham’s team had 
recovered from a goal dpwn on the way to Offing the trophy. 



MICHAEL THOMAS 
AND ‘THAT’ GOAL 


IN the fast week of a season remembered bleakly for the 
Hfflsborougb disaster, Liverpool were poisedto better Ar- 
senal's proudest achievement by becoming the first side 
to. win the Double twice. To do so, they had to beat Ever- 
ton at Wembley, win their penultimate League match 
A gains t West Ham (at home) and not lose their final fix- 
ture against erstwhile leaden Arsenal -.also at home - 
by two goals. Victors by 3-2 in the Cup final, they thrashed 
West Ham 5-1 and the idea that they would then slip up 
at Anfield seemed unthinkable, even after Alan Smith had 
stolen a 141ead seven minutes into the second half. The 
score remainedundranged with 90 minutes up-then Lee 
Dixon, booted the ball upficld. Smith lobbed it into the 
path of Michael Thomas and (above) the Champ io nship 
acquired the most dramatic of all its final-twists. 



A BRAWL AND A JAIL SENTENCE 
BUT VICTORY AGAIN 


THOE infamous Old 'fraffbrd brawl of 20 October - only David Seaman declined 
to join in -.cost Arsenal a £50,000 fine and, more significantly; two points. Then, 
in December, Tbny Adams was jailed- for nine months - five suspended - for 
drink driving. Yet Arsenal still won the title by seven points, having along the 
way established-their best start to a season. They lost just once all term. 



A DOUBLE OF CUPS 


AS Manchester United were ending their 26-year wait for the Championship 
Arsenal had the nor inconsiderable consolation ofwinning both domestic cups! 
defeating Sheffield "Wednesday at Wembley twice. The Coca-Cola final was the 
one that tested Steve Morrow’s friendship with Tony Adams. After the yountf 
full back’s first goal for the dub had proved enough to win the day, a delisiit- 

ed Adams hoisted Morrow in the air during the post-match celebrations tidy 

to drop him. Morrow suffered a broken arm, which cost him a return to’wbm-' 
bley for the FA Cnp final on 15 May. Arsenal won again, after a replay. 1 • 


1993-94] ONE-NIL TO THE ARSENAL 


GRAHAMpst European trophy - and just in the nidi of time, as it turned 
ou‘, gwen Aescandal tot lo cost him his job the following season. IBs- 
tom dehwaed wtol could be seen as the perfect epitaph to fecX™ 
a performance built around resolute defending andoneaoai, bv Ato&hfth'- 
to defeat Parma fo lift die Emopean Cup-Wtocm’ Cun in . 
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Pearce hopes 

to repay the 
Cleordie faith 


£* :' ^ Newcastle defender may be surplus to 

jgl ; . Glenn Hoddle's needs, but he has an old score to 
W • settle at Wembley today. Simon Turnbull reports 


STUART FEARGE has reason 
to recall the last tine the elu- 
sive cup of a major trophy was 
dashed from the thirsting lips of 
the Ibon Army. Three days af- 
ter Kevin Keegan’s cavaliers 
completed their Devon Loch in 
the Premiership stakes two 
years ago, 2,000 Newcastle fans 
packed into the Bridgfoid Stand 
at the City Ground for Pearce’s 
testimonial match. 

“Now you’re gonna believe 


helped to restrict the rearguard to get back to my nine to five 
damage done to the down- ' job. It’s probably my working 
wardty-mobile Magpies in the upbringing and the fact that I’ve 


Premiership campaign, which 
ended last Sunday with the 
runners-up of 12 months agn 
four points off a relegation 
place. 

R?arce and bis defensive 
colleagues conceded 44 Prem- 
iership goals, an increase of just 
four from last season, when 
Newcastle qualified for the 
Champions’ League. Their 
problem has not been at the 


us,” they sang, “we nearly won Champions’ League. Their 
.the league.” At the final whis- problem has not been at the 
./Me, a Keegan penalty having back but at the front, where pro- 
failed to save Newcastle from ductiviiy has dropped by more 
a defeat less painful than their than half - from 73 league 
championship surrender to goals last term to 35 this. 
Manchester United, Pearce Newcastle’s season will prab- 

acknowledged the Geordie ably be remembered for scoring 
chants of “Psycho” with more of a rather different kind - the 
than his familiar clenched-fist prolific spree credited to their 

Salute. former chairman and. « vwv»_ 


He removed, his jersey and 
threw it to the Tyneside throng. 
It was ever thus with Pearce, the 
one player guaranteed to give 
his all, even the shirt off his 
back. This afternoon at Wem- 
bley that shirt will be black and 
white. 

. “It’s strange bow things work 
out,” Pearce mused. “Ill never 
forget what Kevin Keegan did 
for me. Even when things went 
badly for Newcastle he hon- 
oured his promise to bring his 


than . half - from 73 league 
goals last term to 35 this. 

Newcastle's season wiD prob- 
ably be remembered for scoring 
of a rather different kind - the 
prolific spree credited to their 
former chai rman and, er, vice- 
chairman - unless, that is, 
Pearce and the rest of the boys 
in black and white can snuff out 
the Arsenal this afternoon. 
Their hopes of doing so will only 
be enhanced by the inspira- 
tional presence of En g lish foot- 
ball’s Uonheart. 

Pearce has one FA Cup 
medal in his personal trophy 
cabinet but it was placed there 
disdainfully in 1991; after the 
free-kick he hammered past 
Erik Thorstvedt proved to be 


team down to Nottingham. Til . nothin g more than a consolation 


always remember that goal for Nottingham 'Forest wish Glenn and the squad all 

“Til always remember the against Spurs. When he re- well and good for the summer. 
Geordies who came down too. turned to the City Ground that If I can't play for England HI 
I was very grateful to them at night, as the losing certain, be support them, 
the time and Tm grateful Tve found the Forest directors cel- “Nothing would give me 
had the chance to. repay them ebratirig their big day out. He greater pleasure than England 
by giving my best in a black and was not a happy man. coming home from France with 

white shirt.” “T.tore.8 ijjglbt cM^strip off the World Crip. I’d probably be 

That best has paid back the : orie of them,* he rec^^d. “V the first one to tell Glennhe'd 
Toon Army with an opportiini^ ’play fbo$3ir tb’’^i”3iot" to . done well to leave me out of tite 
ty to end the long wait for first- come secorid ^ g§t very' disap- , squad." 


played as a semi-professional 
that has made me appreciate 
how lucky 1 am to be a profes- 
sional footballer. I used to work 
in the estates around Wembley 
Stadium. 

“Football has been kind to 
me, very kind. It’s a great life 
being a professional footballer. 
Td go to the park to play for 
nothing if I didn’t get paid. I fed 
quite lucky Lhat I've had the ca- 
reer I've had.- that I'm having, 
1 should say." 

The slip was Freudian. 
Pearce will not be hanging up 
his boots in the Wsmbley dress- 
ing room at tea-time today. He 
still has a year to run on the 
contract he signed for New- 
castle when he uprooted from 
Forest last summer. Having 
this week been omitted from 
Glenn Hoddle's first-draft 
World Cup squad, though, he 
acknowledges that - after 76 
caps and semi-final appear- 
ances inlhe World Cup and the 
European Championship - his 
distinguished career in nation- 
al service has finally come to an 
end. ' 

“I’d be lying if I told you I 
don’t feel disappointed,” he 
said. “It’s meant a lot to me, 
playing for my country. But T 
wish Glenn and the squad all 
well and good for the summer. 
If I can't play for England TU 
support them. 

“Nothing would give me 
greater pleasure than England 
coming home from France with 
the World Crip. I’d probably be 


class silverware at St James’ 
Park. As the only ever-present 
in Newcastle’s FA Cup run to 
Wembley, Pearce has done 
more than anyone else to put his 
rlub within 90 minutes of their 
jfirst major prize (with due 
deference to the Texaco and 
Anglo-Italian cops) since the . 
Fairs.Cup in 1969, 

The cavalier days have 
turned from black and white to 
sepia at Newcastle this season 
but Pearce has been a swash- 
buckling success for Kenny 
Dalglish’s Roundheads. At left- 
back and at centre-halJE, he 


pointed when I don’t win. 

“I don’t believe defeat at 
Wembley is a cause for cele- 
bration. Some people might 
say; “Well, we’ve had a good day 
out or whatever.” But Tve yet 
to be convinced of that." 

’ At 36 Pearce remains as 
pragmatically sparky as the 20- 
year-old punk-rock-loving left- 
back who reached the first 
round of the FA Cup with 
Wealdstone while in the employ 
of Brent Council as an electri- 
cian. “We lost 2-0 at Swin- 
don,” he said, smiling at the 
memory. “Paul Rideout told me 




Stuart Pearce (second from left) leads out Nottingham 
Forest in the 1991 FA Cup filial against Spurs Photograph: PA 


; squad." 

Pearce, of course, has first- 
hand knowledge of the man- 
agerial selection process. On the 
eve of his first match as Forest's 
player-manager last season he 
jotted down his chosen line-up 
and asked his wife for her opin- 
ion. “Tm sure it wfll be fine,” Liz 
Pearce said, “but you do realise 
you haven’t picked a goal- 
keeper.” 

The following day, with 
Mark Crossley's name at the top 
of the team sheet. Forest won 
2-1 at the City Ground Then- 
opponents ? Arsenal 

Pearce may have lasted only 
five months in the management 
game but his curriculum vitae in- 
cludes a victory in opposition 
to the Frenchman who hopes to 
guide the Gunners to the Pre- 
miership and FA Cup double 
this afternoon. 

He has also, for that mat- 
ter, outsmarted the boss 
whose team stand in the Wem- 
bley way of Arsine’s Arsenal. 
The last manager to knock out 
Newcastle in the FA Cup will 
be playing for them today. 

“Yeah, that’s right,” Pearce 
said, smiling at the reflected 
irony of Forest’s 2-1 fourth- 
round success at St James’ 
last season. “Funny old game, 
eh”? 



Passion play: Stuart Pearce has always given total commitment to all his clubs 


Photograph: Allsport 


Sir John hopes to end ‘blip* with Cup 


THE Newcastle chairman. Sir 
John Hall, is hoping to banish 
the memory of a season he de- 
scribes as “a blip”. 

The Magpies have been in 
the news for all the wrong rea- 
sons this season, culminating in 
the resignations of Sir John's 
son, Douglas, as chairman and 
Freddie Shepherd following 
sleaze allegations. 

However, after narrowly 
avoiding relegation. Sir John is 
buoyant going into today's FA 
Cup final against Arsenal at 
Wembley and confident his 
team can upset the form book. 
“Tm very excited and very ner- 
vous,” he said “The FA Cup 


has tremendous history and tra- 
dition. We had a great time in 
the '50s and there’s no reason 
why it can’t happen again. 

“Forget about the season.' 
We look at the season in ret- 
rospect and say it was just a blip 
on the gradual progression of 
the club. We are a great dub 
and we’ve a tremendous future. 

“You always have to be op- 
timistic and you've always got 
to achieve excellence, but you 
have to do even better than 
that, which is what we try to do 
at Newcastle. 

‘Arsenal have played some 
super stuff and you’ve got to say 
well done to them. The book- 


ies quite rightly make them hot 
favourites because we’ve strug- 
gled tins season. 

“But Tve watched our team 
recently and there’s a tremen- 
dous team spirit, and now the 
pressure is off from relegation. 
We’ve managed to fight back 
and you should never ignore 
Newcastle.” 

Sir John is demanding the 
team give the Ibon Army what 
they deserve and end on a high 
after a season to forget at St 
James’ Park. 

“It’s a day for the fans and 
players, not directors and chair- 
man,” he added. “The team 
know they are on show and 


they've got to do well, and Tm 
sure they wilL 

“But the great thing about 
this club is that wc have a 
tremendously loyal support I 
hope they get their reward 
and that we win the cup, tbe 
team brings it back and we pa- 
rade it around the streets.” 

Sir John, meanwhile, is re- 
fusing to speculate on his fu- 
ture after being forced to step 
back into the breach to take 
over from his son and steer tbe 
dub through a crisis. “I want 
to get the cup final out of the 
way, relax a little bit and then 
review the situation after that,” 
he said. 


i Routes to 
the final 


ARSENAL 

THIRD ROUND: Port Vale (hi 
0-CL Replay:: i-i set (Beigkamp) 
Arsenal won +3 on penalties 

FOURTH ROUND: NHdesbrot#! 
(a) 2-1 (Pariour, Overmars) 

FIFTH ROUND: Crystal Palace (h) 

0- CL Replay: 2-1 (Anete, Berg- 
kamp) 

SIXTH ROUND: West Ham (h) 

1- 1 (Bsrctemp pen*. Replay: 1-1 
ast (Ane&ca) Arsenal won 4-3 on 


SEMI-FINAL: Wblves (at VSda Paritf 
i-0(Wfch) 

NEWCASTLE 

THIRD ROUND: Everton (a) 1-0 
(Rush) 

FOURTH ROUND: Stevenage (a) 
1 -I^Shaarer). Replay: 2-1 (»w- 

F1FTH ROUND: Tranmere (h) 1-0 
(Shewed 

SIXTH ROUND: Barnsley (h) 3-1 
(Katsbaia, Speed, Batty) 

SEMI-FINAL: Sheffield United (at 
OkJ TrufTord) 1-0 (Shearer) 

t&o Overseas 


players 


Up to 15 overseas players could be 
Involved at Wfembley today. The 
highest number to appear in an FA 
Cup final was 12 in last seasorfs 
match between Chebaa and Md- 
dlesbrough. 

The first overseas player to score 
h an FA Cup final was the CNtean, 
George Ftobteda who headed the 
wtmng goal for Newcastle against 
Arsenal in 1952. 

Overseas players at FA 
Cup finals in the 1990s 

1890 Manchester United none, 
Crystal Palace none. 

1991 Tottenham Hotspur two (Erik 
Thorstvedt, Nayim), Nottingham 
Forest none 

1992 Liverpool two (Bruce Grab- j 
befemr. Jan MolbyX Sunderland 1 
none 

1993 Sheffield Wednesday two 
(Roland Mlsson, John Harkes), 
Arsenal one (John Jensen) 

1994 Manchester United three 
(Rater ScfmefcheL Anctoi Kanchef- 
skis. Eric Cantona), Chelsea three 
(Dimitri Kharine, Jakob Kjek&jerg. 
Ertand Johnson) 

1995 Everton two (Anders Lrnpar, 
Daniel Amokachi), Manchester 
United one (Peter Sch m e i c h el) 

1 996 Manchester United tvra (Pe- 
tw Schnwichet Eric Cantona), Liv- 
erpool none 

1997 Chelsea six (Frade Grades. 
Franck Leboeuf, Dan Petrescu, 
Roberto di Matteo, Gi an franco 
Zola, Giariluca Vial), MidcSes- 
brough six (G i anluca Festa, Emer- 
son, Jlx^nho, Fabrizto Ravaneii, 
Mkkel Beck, Vtacfimir Kinder) 

t Records and 
milestones 

• Arsenal and Newcastle wffl be- 
come only the second pair of 
ebbs to meet each other In three 
FA Cup Finals, having previously 
met fa 032 and 1952. The only oth- 
ers to have met fa three finals are 
Aston Via and West Bromwich Al- 
bion who met In 1887, 1892 and 
1895. 

• Arsenal wfl be hoping it is third 
time lucky against Newcastle who 
won the 1932 final 2-1 and the 1952 
final 1-0. 

I • Newcastle's Ian Rush has 
scored five goals In the FA Cup 
final - an all-time record. He wl 
make Cup final history if he plays 
today by becoming the first play- 
er this century to appear in five 
Cup Finals. 

• Newcastle^ Jan Rush and Ar- 
senate tan Wright are two at only 
three players to have scored n 
three FA Cip final matches Ffosh 
scored for Liverpool in 1966, 1989 
and 1992. Wri^it scored two far 
Crystal Palace in 199a one for Ar- 
senal in 1993 and another in the 
1993 replay. 

• Newcastle's John Barnes wifi 
become only the third player In 
history to play for three (Efferent 
dubs in the Cup final If he ap- 
pears today. He also played for 
Watford in the 1984-ftnal and for 
Liverpool in 1988 and 1996. 
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FA Cup final: Bergkamp's. absence opens way for fellow striker as Shearer leads. Newcastle's bid to deny Arsenal the Double 

Wright’s chance for final fame 


By Glenn Moore 

Football Correspondent 

t IT HAS all the right in- 
gredients. The classic 
north -south contest, 
contrasting managers. 
World Cup hopefuls 
galore, two clubs gilded with 
Cup pedigree - one aiming to 
mak e history, the other seeking 
redemption - plus a whiff of 
controversy and touch of ro- 
mance. Will this be the year the 
FA Cup final finally lives up to 
the hype? 

Not since 1992, when Tbt- 
tenham beat Nottingham For- 
est in the final of Gazza's 
wounded knee, has the oldest 
trophy of them all had a mem- 
orable finale. Last year’s con- 
test was a Chelsea walkover. 
The previous one, between Liv- 
erpool and Manchester United, 
a snorathon. 

There are reservations. 
Form suggests Arsenal should 
win the tie at a stroll, while New- 
castle's approach no Longer 
stirs the soul. However, Arse- 
nal may be weakened by the ab- 
sence of Dennis Bergkamp, 
whose hamstring injury broke 
down in training yesterday, 
while Newcastle still have the 
potential to both excite and suc- 
ceed if Kenny Dalglish slips the 
leash. 

He may have to if he wants 
to redeem a season of soured 
promise and bitter division with 
victory. At Highbury last month 
he sought to stifle Arsenal and 
hope Alan Shearer could nick 
a goal. It almost worked as 
Shearer went dose at one end 
while Arsenal were frustrated at 
the other. 

But then Nicolas Anelka 
scored just before half-time 
and the game was over. Having 
been set up so defensively, 
Newcastle did not have the 
firepower to draw level and they 
lost 5-0. 

Keith Gillespie did not play 
in that match and, while he has 
been erratic, he does offer 
Newcastle’s best attacking op- 
tion after Shearer. However, he 
has not played since being tain- 
died into White Hart Lane’s ad- 
vertising hoardings by Colin 
Calderwood and, even when fit, 
does not seem part of Dalglish’s 
plans. 

Some of the Scot's team se- 
lections have been in line with 
the Guinness slogan “not every- 
thing in black and white makes 
sense" and today's XI is shroud- 
ed in doubt. 

The spine - Shay Given, 
Nikos Dabizas. Stuart Pearce, 
Rob Lee, David Batty and Alan 
Shearer - is predictable, but not 
the flanks. Of these, the most 
important choice will the right- 



Tbe FA Cup trophy that has been hoist aloft by 71 winning signs of wear, the Cup was replaced by a replica six years ago. stolen from the display wbid^ofaBemingfiam shop in 1895 
captains this century was on display at Wfembley yesterday “ original is now used purely for pubfidty and promotional and the second (a repHca off the ffrst) was replaced in 1911 by 
as dawn broke over the national stadium. However,, this purposes. The. current version is in fact the fourth FA Cup the trophy that was on «fispby yesterday. The fourth 
trophy wffl not be seen today. Because it was starting to show trophy. The firsts much smaller than the present design, was model was first used 'm 19*2 Photograph; Peter jay 


back who will have the daunt- 
ing task of tracking Marc Over- 
mars. 

Steve Watson and Wfanen 
Barton are the most likely ca- 
didates, but Dalglish may switch 
Alessandro Pis tone, Who has 
pace and did well when mark- 
ing Ryan Giggs at Old Trafford, 
to the right and play Barton or 
Watson in right midfield. 

Bergkamp V injury looks to 
have given Ian Weight the 
chance of a glorious end to a dif- 
ficult season. If the Cup is in a 
romantic mood he will cement 
his Wsrtd Cup place with a lead- 
ing role the afternoon although, 
given his lack of match practice, 
be may struggle to finish the 
game. 

Haring wen four and drawn 
one of the ax games Bergkamp 
has missed since November, in- 
cluding the victory over New- 
castle, Arsenal wQI be confident 
they can win without him. Their 
biggest worry is the need to re- 
gain their momentum. 


They have relaxed since 
clinching the championship, 
losing heavily at Airfield and 
1-0 to a 10-man Aston ViDa and 
it is not always easy to pick up 


the pace. However, the team ap- 
pears both relaxed and deter- 
mined. .... 

“It is a great day for 
lie,” Martin Keown said, 


players we must focus on the 
match not the occasion. Only the 
winnexs.wfll be remembered.” 

As Double winners 

this tean^fwfce remembered 


more than most, but while Ar- 
sine Wsnger, the Arsenal man- 
ager, played down the historical 
importance of the game, saying 
that the team had to concen- 
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trate on the match in isolation, 
Dalglish was prepared to look 
further ahead 

“A cnip can be a spring 1 
board to greater, success,” he 
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said “You think of Maik-. - 
Robins’ goal at Nottingham ... 
Forest [which earned Man- - 
Chester United a third-round 
victory en route to the 1991 EA 
Cup triumph that eased the - 
pressure on Alex Ferguson] 

' and Kevin Brock’s back^jass at • 
Oxford [which, converted by. 
Adrian Heath, helped Everton’s 
passage to the 1984 League- 
Cup final and probably saved .. 
Howard Kendall’s job in his first . - .. 
spell at Everton}." 

Both dubs went on to win 
championships and Dalglish,. ^ 
pondering the possibility of ™ 
em ulating them, added “I can’t - 
think of a moment that changed 
ft for us yet, but it is only when 
you look back you can say:- • 
‘That was the turning point* ” ’ 

Shearer’s goal against Steve- 
nage may thus, one day, hold 
a dmilar place in Toon legend . 
as Robins’ strike and Brock's er-’ . 
tot do at Old Trafford and 
Goodison Park. It would cer- . 
tainly be a better memory of the - 

campaign than either the un- 
dignified squabbling with the' 
non- Leaguers, or the later 
boardroom scandal. - - £ ; - 

The Tbongate Tapes may im- ~ 
pinge on today. Newcastle fans 
wffl be watching carefully to see. 

if the disgraced former directors,' - 
Freddie Shepherd and Douglas - 
Hah, turn up, and many wiD be .. 
angered if, as with the semi-fi- - 
nal, Dalglish or Sir John Hall 
dedicates victory to them. 

That aspect may be acade- - 
mic. Special performances 
from Shearer and Given could 
tilt the balance, but the odds 
jnvour Arsenal. They may have . _ 
had an uncertain progress, 

' needing penalties to beat Fort 
Vale and West Ham, but they - - • 
are tighter in defence, better 
balanced in midfield and, even .. 
without Bergkamp, just as po- ■ 

. tent in attack. 

Having lost controversially to 
Newcastle in 1992, wfaea the ball 
went out before it was crossed ^ 
for the winning goal, and hero- - 
icalty in 1952, when depleted by 
injury. Arsenal should now gain 
recompense and add the men’s 
FA Cup to the womens' on their 
open-top parade around Is- 
lington tomorrow. 

Final focus, pages 26-27 
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ACROSS 

I Island king returns to 
promised land (6) 

5 She wears ribbons at 
work (6) 

8 Advertisement featuring 
Greek character, inferior 
writer (9) 

9 Dog biting end of Miri- 
am's tongue (5) 

II A hundred years in 
prison? (4) 

12 Sow progress made find- 
ing room to store iron- 
mongery (6*4) . 

13 Surmise, surprise - Aus- 
tria’s fashionable (8) 

15 Question answered by 
children (5) 

17 TUrn out smartly, 
face a come-down (5). 

19 About to gain admission 
to Empire, possibtvfor 




DOWN 


2 Article in Paris that’s visi- 
ble from where we 
stand? It’s a trick! (7) 

3 A grate that's not se- 
cured (4) 

4 Classical Kriinbrr finall y 
putting in thne in Italy? 

5 Excessively quick? After 
seconds have been lost, 
more like “lethargic" (6) 

6 See Pa miss out, unfortu- 
nately - should get a K 


Hasselbaink mark 
two to join Leeds 


Boats are made initially 
to gp in between bridges 


8 Cards old people receive 
at last when a student's 
on holiday, say? (7,4) 

10 Device for discovering 
exact position (if what 
is true)? (3 ,8) 
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By Alan Nixon 

GEORGE GRAHAM, the 
Leeds United manager, has 
signed the Dutch striker Clyde 
Vfijohard from Willem 11 for 
£2m. The powerful 24-year-old 
flew in to complete contract 
folks and have a medicaL He will 
be a new partnerfor Jimmy 
Floyd Hasselbaink. 

Wijnhard was prolific in the 
Dutch Fast Division last season 
with 15 goals for his club, and 
Graham was impressed with 
him on spying trips as he 
scoured Europe. Like Hassel- 
baink, Winj hard .was bom in 
Surinam and is a similar type 
who wflj add strength to the 
Leeds attack at home and in the 
Uefa Cup next season. 

Manchester United are un- 
likely to pursue their interest in 
Argentinian international strik- 
er Gabriel Batistuta. It was ru- 
moured United were prepared 
to spend £1 lm on the 29-year- 
old Fiorentina player just over 
a week after splashing out 


£10.7m on the Dutch defender, 
Jaap S iam. 

United’s reservegoaikeeper 
Kevin Pilkmgton has joined 
the long-serving Brian McOair 
as the second squad player on 
the list of players to be released 
by Manchester United this sum- 
mer. The youngsters Stuart 
BrightwelL, David Brown, Ross 
Millard and Gavin Naylor are 
others leaving Old TkaffbnL 
United have, however, offered 
a new contract to the winger 
Ben Thomley. 

McQair is now wanted by 
Macclesfield Ibwn, but the Sec- 
ond Division club's manager, 
Sammy McHroy, has yet to si g n 
a new contract due to a credi- 
tors’ bill believed to be ap- 
proaching £500,000. 

Since the suicide of their for- 
mer c hairm a n , Arthur Jones, 
nearly 18 months ago, the new- 
iy-promoted Cheshire chib have 
been locked in complicated le- 
gal discussions with the credi- 
tors of his bankrupt business, 
jaraen broadside, page 24 
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Stick the language 

YOU WANT TO SPEAK IN 
THREE MONTHS ’ TINIER 

Haw often have yoo wished you could speak another 
language? Now is the time to do something about it With 
Ung trap hone you’ll learn easily, enjoyabty, naturally. The 
Linguaphone method gives you the freedom to team at 
your own pace. You study whenever and wherever you 
choose, and it works. Learning another language can take 
you as little as half an hour a day. After 12 weeks with 

your Linguaphone course, 

you'll be speaking confi- 
itmpnM dwitiy wd correctly. Rnd out 
uraanbi more today. Seod for your 
free cassette and information 
pack Or call us now on 
** 0800282417. 


□ FMBdt) □ Q*rtran Q KaB 
QAfWKMMS aOKUSH 

UAMEHCW □ RNM8H 

CN6U91 □ GREEK 

a«*BC □ HEBREW 

QCHWESE DHM3I 

QDMIEH □ KELAMMC 

Q DUTCH □ KDONESUW 

Pob m« m Fmrem, 

“fhllMft 


» OSutaWi -«ttbvU«M 

2*®” OJWSSMN 

QJWWCaE QsCTOOCRWT 

□ KOREAN □ SPANISH 

tUTA*.- 


□ MAIAY lUTAJfl ' 

□ NORWEGIAN OSWCMSN 

□ POUSH □THAI 

□ PORTUGUESE □ WELSH 

UMBW1E RU N» 




m To receive your free demonstration cassette and 
information pack just call free on: 

@0800 282 417 
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rfy Bank on getting the best rates 


f Existing savers often 
lose out when banks 
try to woo new 
custom. Both the 
Ombudsman and 
Treasury can help. 
Paul Slade reports 

There is nothing as infuriating 
as being treated like a second- 
class citizen. Yet millions of 
' ^people suffer this fate every 
r year. They are victims of a 
cynical calculation by the UK’s 
high street institutions that 
their custom is less important 
than that of those who have yet 
to be signed up. 

Big banks - and some build- 
ing societies - offer high rates 
of interest to pull in new cus- 
tomers because they do not 
want to lose market share to 
new competitors such as Sains- 
buiy, Tesco or Safeway- where 
savings earn 65 per cent gross 
or more from the first £1 on- 
wards, and is always available. 
V Offering the same high rates 
to all their existing savers would 
eat into profits, so older cus- 
tomers are often left m the dark 
with a far lower interest rate. 
Moreover, according to leaked 
internal memos from institu- 
tions such as Lloyds TSB and 
Bradford & Bingley, staff are 
apparently required not to in- 
form their customers of higher- 
paying accounts. 

The last thing banks and 
building societies want is for 
their existing savers to demand 
the same returns. But if a 
pledge by Helen Liddell, the 
Treasury minister, is to be be- 
lieved, the days of such shabby 
treatment for existing bank 
customers may be numbered. \ 

Mrs Liddell announced last 
week that the Treaauy is to con- 
duct an investigation into the 
^vay banks operate and threat- 
ened to replace the existingsys- 
tem of voluntary regulation 
with statutory controls. 

The MP David Davis, whose 
views sparked the Treasury in- 
quiry, calls the banks’ behaviour 
“systematic and deliberate”. 

The Treasury’s inquiry 
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comes as the Consumers’ As- 
sociation mounts its own survey 
into savings accounts, to be pub- 
lished in the campaign group’s 
monthly magazine Which? in 

the autumn. Nril t MtUriing, a m- 

searcher with the Consumers’ 
Association says: “As soon as a 
new account is launched with 
a much better rate, the bank 
should write to all the cus- 
tomers who may be expected to 
want to switch over.” Instead, 
the banks rely mostly on posters 
in brandies and ads on pages 
like these. 


If you think your own bank 
has stranded you in a poorly 
paying account, get someone 
there to talk you through the 
other options available. Make 
sure you understand the main 
restrictions applying on each 
account before you take the 
plunge. 

If you decide to switch, but 
the bank demands that you pay 
a penalty before taking the 
money out of your old account, 
point out that the Banking 
Ombudsman may a dim view of 
this. 


The deputy Banking Om- 
budsman, Chris Eadie, says: “If 
we think a bank has been unfair 
in the way it has handled a lock- 
in to a particular interest rate, 
then we will decide against, the 
bank - and there have been 
cases where we have done 
that" 

It is the Ombudsman's job 
to resolve disputes when the 
bank and the customer reach 
deadlock. The Ombudsman 
received 8318 complaints in the 
year to 30 September, 1997. 
About half of the 674 cases 


which went on to a full inves- 
tigation were resolved in favour 
of the customer. 

It would be useful to know 
just which banks he has found 
wanting, so we could all avoid 
them, but this is information the 
Ombudsman refuses to provide. 

Mr Eadie says: “1 think it 
might seem unfair for a bank 
to get caught out for one par- 
ticular bad thing when they 
might be providing quite a 
good service to customers in 
other ways." Mr Eadie says his 
office has already received “a 


very considerable number of 
complaints” against Northern 
Rock, which angered savers at 
the end of last month. 

The bank has collapsed its 
postal range from 11 accounts 
to just three. This left many 
savers with a lower interest rate 
than they had been receiving 
before, albeit with a shorter no- 
tice period to match. The 
changes took effect oa 23 ApriL 

Ironically, Northern Rock 
did write to individual savers to 
notify them of the changes. But 
many of the letters, posted on 


17 April, had still not arrived 
when the changes came in, 
leaving angry accoimtholdere to 
read about their new accounts 
in the press. 

Northern Rock’s spokesman 
Ron Stout says: “That dearly 
wasn't our intention. That's an 
area thar we do regret, and well 
look into that.” 

Northern Rock savers who 
do not like the new rates, and 
want to take their money else- 
where, will have to serve the 
account's notice period or 
sacrifice up to 60 days' interest. 


Thought for the day 
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Mutual targets 

Mutual ownership of building 
societies, already under attack 
from carpetbaggers and 
assorted former butlers, this 
week received a further knock 
as a company was formally 
bunched a vehide to rake over 
smaller institutions. 

Murray Financial Corpora- 
tion intends to target societies 
with assets between flOOm and 
£25bn following its flotation on 
the Alternative Investment 
Market. The offer of sub- 
scription will be open only to 
share and warrant holders in 
the existing Cairngorms Bund- 
ing Societies Investment Trust. 

Meanwhile, Nationwide 
Building Society is steeling 
itself for the ballot on' pro- 
posals for its demutualisation, 
led by Michael Hardem, a 
former butler. The society is 
expected to announce a sub- 
stantial Increase in the exist- 
ing £200m annual “loyalty'* 
benefits paid to Its members 
just as ballot forms go out. 

Artistic totems 

Anthropologists won't like 
it, but examples of African 
and other Third World 
utensils, weapons and 
textiles are now being 
treated as art - and, as 
John Windsor reports on 
page 3, they are fetching 
vast sums. 

Reaching peaks 

Wil share prices always march 
resolutely skywards? Jonathan 
Davis suggests, on page 5, that 
while shares have done well 
over long historical periods, 
their outperformance over 
some periods may mean they 
will underperform in others. 

Liberal living 

Finding the right place to 
five is never a straight- 
forward matter. For many 
gay people, it may also 
involve living where your 
sexual orientation is not 
not amply tolerated but 
welcomed. Robert Lieb- 
man discusses the issues 
and looks out for the right 
locations on page II. 


New ways to perform the same old tricks against customers 


A change to {he Ranking Code last year 
barred one bank trick bat left the way 
open to another. . 

Once, the banks would simply dose 
an obsolete account to new business, 
leaving the savers already in that ac- 
count to languish there. Since last July, 
however, the code- has insisted that" 
customers in these . discontinued 
accounts are sent annual notice of the 
bank's other accounts and the (gener- 
ally higher) interest they pay. Buz this 
clause applies oofy to accounts which . 
are “no longer available to customers” . 


The idea was that savers in the 
discontinued accounts could then see 
that they would get a far better return 
elsewhere, and be able to change their 
account accordingly. 

But the banks have already found 
a way round this . Now they leave the 
okl accounts open. No one in their right 
mind would start such an uncompeti- 
tive account but - technically - they are 
still available to customers. 

‘ At the Consumers’ Association, 
NeD Waikling says: “What tends to 
happen now is that the banks don't 


actually discontinue their old accounts 
- so that provision in the banking code 
doesn't apply. 

“Say they’re launching one of those 
new instant-access accounts that has 
limited withdrawals, but pays a much 
better rate of interest than the old 
instant-access account There’s no 
requirement for them to write to 
existing customers to tell them. 

“That suits the banks because they 
don't have to pay the higher rate to all 
their existing customers.” 

Other scams operated by banks and 


building societies include hiding 
onerous conditions linked to appar- 
ently generous accounts in the small 

print. 

In other cases, the product ap- 
pears designed to catch savers out, such 
as Abbey National’s postal account 
This pays a bonus each quarter - but 
linked to the smallest amount in the 
account. 

So, if the account held £25,000 for 
most of the quarter but dipped to £25 
for one day, the bonus paid is on that 

small er amOUUL 




Penalty points for loyalty 


group is T accusing mortgage 
lenders of deliberately penal- 
ising their existing borrowers in 
order to attract new customers. 

. Money Facts, a highly re- 
spected provider- of mortgage 


from lenders to new borrowers 
^are generally.far better than to 

• “Products available for 
‘switching* -eristing borrowers 
not rawing house or lenderbuf 
wtto wish to remain- with- the 
same lender - are usually 
offered somewhat , under suf- 
ferance, and rates are not usu- 
ally as competitive as those on 
offer to a new borrower who 
hasnever been with that lender 
. before," says VScbyBum, mort- 
gage editor dX MontyFaCis . . ; 

She giyesJthe. example of 
Halifax, where a typical dis- 
•kxnmted^auiabte rate, for new 
bouowets is 6J>5 per cent until 
- the end of . 'August 2003. Yet, 
while this rate rsalsoavallabte 


for people who want to switch 
to Halifax, it is denied to the 
neo-bank's gristing borrowers. 

- “This does seem to indicate 
that lenders, are deliberately 
using long-established loyal, 
borrowers to subsidise the 
much lower -rates : they think 
they have to offer to get new 
business," Ms Burn adds. . 

Research from ManeyFacts 
shows that, until eight or nine 


virtually unheard aL . Even in 
1991, only 23 out of about 100 
lenders offered fixed rate* 
Within a year, almost half did. 

The property recession 
forced lenders to introduce 
incentives to attract custom. 
Discounted mortgages were 
the first, fallowed by cashback 
mortgages. At first, these were 
offered only to people moving 
house but are now available to 
anyone wishing to remortgage. 

in him dm means swapping 
lenders has become the logical 
way to geta better dad, increas- 


ing the need to penalise existing 
borrowers to entice new ones. 

Ms Bum points out that few 
lenders actively try to encourage 
loyally from existing borrowers. 
Just 12 offer preferential rates 

- if customers have been with the 

lender for more than fiveyears. 
Of those, all-are building soci- 
eties bar Northern Rode. 

But she adds: “Most of these 
loyalty schemes still compare 
badly with the rates some new 
borrowers are being offered." 

Among lenders with loyalty 
packages is Coventry BS, which 
. j^ereayariabterate of 7.95 per 
bent to those who have been 
with the society more than 61 
months. Bradford &Bingley of- : 

fers a variable rate of 835 per 

cent if borrowers have been with 
ft for two years or more, while 
Britannia pays a cash bonus, de- 
pending on the sirebf the loan 
and the number of years they 
have been with the society. 

-NicGguti 
Mortgage surrey pages 6, 7 


Abbey needs to 
clean up its act 


Doing the housekeeping may 
mean one thing to most of us, . 
but to Abbey National it deariy 
has a completely different 
meaning. 

To the Abbey, a “house- 
keeping measure’'’ was the torn 
given this week to a cut of up’, 
to 03 per cent in the rates paid 
on some of its savings accounts. 

The bank justified the move 
by arguing that interest rates are 
falling - although there was no 
evidence of this as for as vari- 
able mortgage rates are con- 
cerned: Abbey National hi 
keeping them firmly at their 
current 8.7 per cent level 

MeanwhOe, savers who want 
that little bit extra interest 
could do woree than take a look 
at Save & Prospers oppor- 
tunistic launch of aEast-TVack 
ISA, a reference to the Indi- 
vidual Savings Account which 
is being introduced in April 
.1999. 


Save & Prosper’s account 
will pay 6 per cent gross on 
lumpsum investments of £3,000 
or £4,000, or 7 2 per cent gross 
on sums between £5,000 and 
£7,000 - in £1,000 multiples. 

If investors transfer their 
money into an equivalent Save 
& Prosper ISA in April 1999 
they will receive an extra bonus 
of L8 per cent on the sum 
invested, equal to about 9 per 
cent gross in total S&P says ft 
will not impose any hidden 
catches or exit penalties on its 
ISA, which is a 30-day notice 
account 

This means that should the 
account's rates not be compet- 
itive after April next year, 
savers could simply give 30 
days’ notice, dose it and walk 
away with the equivalent of 9 
per cent interest on their initial 
deposit Now, that’s what I call 
good housekeeping. 

-Nic Gculti 


IN28 > 

You *d he better off with an IFA ^ 
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2/PERSONAL FINANCE 



Tricks of 
the trade 
to test 
advisers 


How to cover all possible get-out clauses 


NtC CICUTTI 


Almost exactly 12 months 
ago. together with the in- 
vestigative TV series World 
in Action, (his newspaper 
commissioned research on 
the way personal pensions 
arc sold. 

One of the ways World in 
Action chose lo illustrate 
the point that many sales- 
people are giving poor advice 
to their clients was to film a 
“mystery shopper" with a 
hypothetical problem. A 
range of insurance company 
salesmen were then asked to 
deal with iL In many cases, 
the advice given was com- 
mission-driven and positively 
dangerous to that fictional 
person's financial health. 

World in Action’s “mystery 
shopper" helped expose 
some pretty bad practices 
among salespeople. The use- 
fulness of this approach is 
apparently gaining new 
converts: the trade magazine 
Financial Adviser reports 
that the Personal Invest- 
ment Authority (PIA). the 
financial services watchdog, 
has held secret trials where 
“mystery shoppers" ring 
advisers up and tape the 
answers given to a fictional 
problem put lo them. 

Apparently, independent 
financial advisers (IFAs) are 
up in arms about these secret 
tape-recordings, claiming 
they are a serious infringe- 
ment of civil liberties and a 
serious waste of TFAs' time 
and money. 

As someone who has . 
been both the victim and the 
author of a few telephone- 
based pranks in my time. I 
have some gut sympathy 
with the IFAs. Yet I can’t 
help feeling that they miss 
the point. 

At present, the main way 
of checking up on whether 
an IFA is doing a good job 
is to have random inspec- 


tions of their paperwork. 
This is in addition to tight 
controls aver what the ad- 
viser is allowed and not al- 
lowed to do at any time. 
Despite all these checks, 
there are many cases where 
the quality of advice given to 
clients remains extremely 
poor. In some cases, the ad- 
viser is at the very limits of 
what might reasonably be de- 
scribed as fraudulent activity. 

Now that IFAs know 
their records may be subject 
to checks, some have be- 
come even more adept at 
verbal flim-flam, their 
nudges, winks and omissions 
as significant as any written 
advice they impart to their 
clients. The only way to en- 
sure that they are up to 
scratch is to test them face- 
to-face. Moreover, to pre- 
vent any dispute as to what 
was said, they should be 
taped and that tape used in 
evidence if necessary. 

No doubt some advisers 
will complain that their ex- 
tremely costly time should 
not be wasted by fake clients 
who don't end up as cus- 
tomers. That’s fine by roe: as 
a regulator. I would happily 
shell out a few hundred quid 
to an adviser that a “mystery 
shopper" found to be above 
reproach - as long as they are 
prepared to pay an equally 
large penalty if they are not. 

Somehow, I have a feel- 
ing it's the regulator that 
would be quids in. In a new 
story just days after its initial 
report about “IFA fury over 
mystery shoppers". Financial 
Adiiser reported this week 
that in an exercise carried 
out by Suffolk trading stan- 
dards department, one third 
of the 27 IFAs visited by its 
officers were breaking key 
PIA rules. Oh dean time for 
the bidden tape recorders, 
□rethinks. 


Just because it’s your 
word against that of 
a salesman, the 
regulator will not 
always side with big 
insurers, reports 
Rachel Fixsen 


Losing your wife is one of the 
most terrible experiences that 
can happen to someone. Being 
left to bring up two small 
children on your own makes 
things harder. But imagine 
then' finding out you migh t 
lose the family borne because 
your wife's life was not insured 
as you bad always thought. 

This is exactly what hap- 
pened to David Lenane, a 
25-year-old, self-employed 
electrician. His wife. Anne , 
died in January. At least both 
he and his wife had life insur- 
ance designed to pay off the 
mortgage if either of them 
died, Mr Lenane thought. The 
couple had taken out various 
life policies with Refuge As- 
surance through one of their 
door-to-door salesmen. 

But, to his horror, in 
February Mr Lenane found 
out that his wife’s insurance 
would only pay out around 
£1 1,000- nowhere near enough 
ro pay off the £50,000 owed to 
Woolwich Building Society on 
the couple's three-bedroom 
home in Hemel Hempstead. 

Money is tighL Since his 
wife’s death, Mr Lenane says he 
has been unable to work regu- 
larly because of the demands of 
looking after the children and 
fitting in with school horns. Tm 
on income support and for 
every week I'm off work, I use 
£100-£150 of my savings," he 
says. 

He complained to the in- 
surance company, which has 
now been taken over by 
United Friendly. On close in- 
spection, the various insur- 
ance documents held by Mr 
Lenane did show that the life 
insurance part of the endow- 
ment policy taken out to repay 



When David 
l_enane*s wife died, 

he thought their 
insurance would 
cover the mortgage . 
white he locked 
after their children. 

Now be* having to 

fight to bold on to . 
their home r 

Photograph:; 
Keith Dobney 


the mortgage sum borrowed 
was - very unusually - only a 
single life policy to pay out if 
he died. Mrs Lenane did have 
two other life insurance poli- 
cies with the same provider, 
but they only paid out a total 
of £10,984. 

“We both believed we had 
adequate life cover to pay off 
the bouse." says Mr Lenane. He 


freely admits neither he nor his 
wife were financial experts, 
and says they simply believed 
wbat the Reftige salesmen told 
them about the cover they were 
buying. 

United Friendly says the 
Le nanes’ application for a joint 
.life policy was turned down due 
to Mrs Lenane's ill health. It 
also says it -has documents 


signed by Mr Lenane which 
confirm that he agreed to take 
out a angle life cover. 

But Mr Lenane disputes 
this, saying he has no knowl- 
edge of any application being 
turned down. And although 
his wife's health was not 
particularly gpod at the time the 
insurance was taken out, she 
was not suffering from anything 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 


When dealing with insurance, 
remember: 

■ Using an insurance broker 
or independent financial 
adviser could help you avoid 
buying inappropriate insur- 
ance cover. 

■ Make sure any insurer you 
deal with is a member of the 
Association of British In- 
surers. The AB1 has a code of 
conduct which ensures claims 
are dealt with promptly and 
fairly. 

■ Buy from insurers which 
belong to the insurance 


ombudsman scheme (or PIA 
ombudsman scheme for life 
insurance) 

■ In your application for in- 
surance, mdse sure you are as 
truthful as posable. Even if not 
specifically asked, play safe 
and mention anything which 
you consider relevant to the 
matter. Exiling to disclose a 
minor detail could jeopardise 
any cl aim. 

■ Bite the bullet and read 
insurance documents through. 
Ask for clarification on any- 
thing you don’t understand. 
Or ask an insurance broker or 


financial adviser to read diem 
for you. - 

■ If a claim is refused, com- 
plain to the insurance com- 
pany. If you are still not 
satisfied, take your grievance 
to the relevant ombudsman. If 
die insurance provider does 
not belong to the ombudsman 
scheme, the matter may have 
to be resolved in court. 
Consult a solicitor. 

Insurance Ombudsman : 

017- 92S 7600 

Association of British Insurers 
0171-6003333 


which appeared to be life- 
threatening, he says. 

The complaint seems likely 
to be taken to the PIA (Per- 
sonal Investment Authority) 
Ombudsman — the industry’s 
watchdog - if United Friendly 
cannot settle the matter with 
Mr Lenane. The company 
indicated this week that it did 
not accept Mr Lenane’s version 
of events and is not therefore 
prepared to settle. 

What happens when it’s just 
your word against that of an 
insurance company or financial 
services provider? Are you 
reaBy expected to have read and 
understood all the small print 
of a life insurance policy you 
buy? Can you afford to rely on 
verbal information given by 
the salesman? 

“We don’t rule in favour of 
the company just because they 
say ’A." says Ibny Holland, 
the PIA Ombudsman. “A case 
depends on many things, in- 
cluding what other evidence the 
person making the complaint 
has and whether there was a full 
fact find conducted by the 
salesperson," he says. ■ • 


Mr HoHand says it is too 
early, for him to. comment on 
the Lenane case. But he says in 
general, insurance documents " 
can be very undear and haidfor 
many people to understand. 

Doormen tation in a dis- 
puted claim may show that a - 
customer agreed to a certain . . 
condition of an insurance 
policy. But this does not auto- 
matically mean the Ombuds- 
man will rule in the company’s 
favour, be says. 

“If it’s a health point, then 
the customer must dsdose ii .. . 
on the other hand if it’s asmail ^ 
complex point - for instance 
whether a policy is joint or 
single life - this is often a red - 
herring,” says Mr Holland. 

Any couple with children 
taking out a mortgage would 
usually be advised to buy joint 
life cover to the level of the. 
mortgage. United Friendly says 
it often recommends joint life ‘ 
policies in these cases to-prp: 
vide finnnrial protection for the 
children. 

But, all too often, people • 
who believe they have joint life 
policies in fact turn out only to 
be covered for a single life, Mr JL 
HoDand says. If this only comes 
to light when a spouse has 
died, an emotional crisis be- 
comes compounded by a fi- 
nancial disaster. 

We apologise for the fact that this 
week's Money Makeover has 
had to be postponed. If you 
would like to lake part in one 
yourself, please write to Andrew 
Verity, Bee Financial Makeover, 

The Independent, One Canada 
Square, Canary Wharf, London, 
E145DL. You must be prepared 
for your name and picture to 
appear in these pages. * - .■ 


A AID IF YDfiR MIND damps shut 
at the mere mention of the word 
ntiUkrn. consider this If you add 
up your lifetime eammgs - past and 
future - mu will see that you will almost 
certainly earn a fortune in your lifetime. 
It could add up to a million pounds - or 
more. 

The trouble is. like most people you’ll 
earn it -and spend it 

Of course, wbat you could be doing is 
taking this fortune and turning some of it 
into another fortune ■ the one you want 
to end up with. 

But you’ll probably say 

you Ve been too buqr to attend 

to this yourself _ or perhaps 
managing money today just 
seems too complicated _ 

Maybe you think you 
should entrust jour money to 
an expert If you do. you may 
be disappointed. The ducking 

truth is many professional 

fund managers are not much 
good at what they do. Most of them do 
more poorly than the Stodmariret as a 
whole. The only certainty abwt letting, 
others manage your money is that you'll 
kt titem help themselves to a chunk of it 
through their fees. 

IN FACT the widely-accepted Random 
Walk theory says that you wiD beat the 
pros at picking shares by simply 
blindfolding yourself and sticking apin in 
the share table in your newspapet 
Incredible, but true. 

Look at unit trusts. The vast majority 
of them underperform the Stockmarket 
in general over time. They would haw 
actually lost you money compared to 
buying shares at random! 

So the question is: Why pay fel 
commissions and “management fees' to 
havea so-ofld professional manageyour 
money? 

What about seeking advice from a 
(foancial adviser - someone who’ll give 
you sound aid impartial advice cm what 
best to da with your hard-earned money. 

tfefl, wu’re going to haw to look 
quite hard. 

Firstly, not franca! advisers aren't 
independent. They're not evaaaJtawd to 
< 2 fl themselves that. That's because 
they' re employed by the lag financial fund 
narugers toiefl thefr products, ^id their 
products alone. They’re really just 
salesmen. 

So what about tiwe who are allowed 
to call themselves independent financial 
advisers? Consider this bet most IFAs 
earn their living from commission from 
the products they sell Yet some of tbe 
best investments are run by firms which 
pay no conwrission. How likely do 
Ih^itfitheyTifemyourlFASdwtiist 
of recommended ^vestments if there's a 
commission-paying firm offering a 
remotely similar product? 

But . let’s free it . most people fed 
today’s world of person! finances too 


IF YOU’D LIKE TO RETIRE 

WITH A MILLION - 
START TAKING YOUR 

OWN ADVICE. 


“At last it is possible for a normal human being to 
learn the ins-and-outs of money-management and 
investing without all sorts of pompous and confusing 
technical twaddle ... 

The Successful Personal Investing programme from 
IRS is like a great breath of fresh air.” 

Douglas Moffitt, TV and Radio Financial Commentator and 
Editorial Director of SPI __ 


complicated - and too baffling. In short 
they're stuck. They are successful in 
many other respects. But when it cones 
to investing and mono' management 
they have no teal plan. AD because there’s 
bear no ample way to get started. That is, 
until now- 

SUCCESSFUL PERSONAL INVESTING 
(SPI) is the much acclaimed, up-to-the- 
minute, “hands-on", self-instruction 
course in investing and money 
raanagementthatjoufoUowathonie- 
at your own pace ~ with no pressure. 

to ample bngtage it outtinei step- 
by-step how to budd your cm finance] 
independence _ and how to take the 
raflbon or so you’ll probably earn in jour 
lifetime and get started on budding toe 
million you want Cb end up with- and aD 
without depending on some “expert" _ 
and without paying for advice that may 

not be truly indqjQxfetL 

THE SPI COURSE starts with the basics 

and then goes on to the “train of the 

trade" - the simple, tried and true 

techniques that enable you to protect and 

then pyramid profits to build walth even 

feta 


first - you’ll qidddy see bow to 
’Vncorer’' up to an afra£2#)0 a-year to 
invest - matey you probably didn’t even 
know you had 

Second - you'll be surprised at hmv 
easy it is to learn how to evaluate pension 
schemes _ gi fa - shoes - Penas! 
Equity Hans - Enterprise Investment 
Schemes ._ p rop erty investments _ 
simple strategies that can slash your t» 
Hi _ in feet, all the iraportant areas of 
investing and money ro a mg a n tik. 

Third - And rnaybe mast rewarding, 
you'll team in detail about a number of 
aafty but simple ‘behmddhe-scenes” 
techniques that you don’t usually get to 
find out about at all The kind that cm 
oflen boast your returns 20, 30, even SO 
per cent more - sometimes just in 
norths -net years. 

FOR EXAMPLE, a tittle technique oiled 
a “straddle" fas you bet that the 
Stodmariet wffl go up - and at the same 
tone bet that it triB & torn -before it or 
not, it is perfectly Possible to make a 
proS whether it goes up or goes down] 

Or bow you on use your pension ■ 
pfen to bon £770 intoXlOOO OVDriglS - 


or more Yjoa’fsah&er rale bopa/o. 

Of course there’s a good deal more. 
But as you can see Successful Person! 
Investing is definitely not just sane 
collection of “hot tips’ or boring 
technical mtimbojtinbo. 

AHrays everything is spelled end step- 
bydep, like a simple reefoe. So you take 
just those steps th* are right lor your 
awntirtnmstences. 

BEAR IN MM) TOO, that the piifisbo 
of SPI, Independent Research Services 
LhL, is not Bnfeed m any way to airy vested 
interests. It is not connected with any 
Stockbroker or Insurance 
— Agency or Unit Tiust or the 

S *-0 Hke _ and it has no 

ccmmissmed Salesmen or 
sin S Agents. So you can be 

absolutely sure that what yru 
r0rn learn will be for no one’s 
benefit but yours. 

Lets fact it - most people 
spend more time planning a 
fortnight's holiday than 
learning how to manfoulate their money. 

Suiprisngfy, SPI takes only a couple 
of hours of your time a month. There is 
no burning of the raidrrigJrt ofl. 

True, money isn't everything. But it 
does help. SPI shows you bow to start mi 
the way towards having that nriUian -and 
being able to teH yourself that you're a 
“millionaire". So. before your mind 
cfaxnps shut over that wad again - why 
rot at least take the epportunity toseefor 
yourself? You on new get to look over the 
first two lessons with no obligation for 10 
(feys just by posting the coupon below. 
And whatever you decide, Lesson 1 is 
yours to keep -FREE! 

IRS ADVISORY BOARD: 

Peter Oppenhehner, Otdrmm 
Kevin GoWstan-teckson, 

Walter Sinclair FCA. 

fftS and independent Research 
Services are trading names of 
Independent Research Sendees Ltd. 
Registered in England No. 3521432. 
Registered Office 5-7 Bridge Street, 
Abingdon, 

Oxfordshire, QXH3HN 



INVEST FROM JUST 


T he Premier Investment Bond could be for 
people seeking reliable growth prospects 
with low risk. Invest with us by 31st July 
1998* and you’re guaranteed 9%* in the first year. 
After that, your investment win be eligible for annual 
bonuses to boost its value. What's more, all returns 
are free from Base Rate Income Tax and Capital 
Gains Tax. 

For example, H the Premier Investment Bond-had 
been available on 26 th February 1993, an investment 
of £10,000 made at the time in the CU With Profits 
Fund would have grown to £13^73 on 27th November 
1998. That's a growth of nearly 34% in just 5 years.* 
Now you can enjoy the prospect of similar growth. 
Reply today for your Premier Investment Bond 
information pack and application form. Customers 
aged 18-90 can apply. 

For more hiformation, contact your financial adviser; 
complete the coupon, or can free on: 


0800 001 005 

UKS ABE 0PB 24 MfKRS A WKt, 7 MTS A WOOL 

QUOTE REF: P2QB03 



IN THE FIRST YEAR 


Und-.-r tiie speci.il offer flic- 9-., is oily guaranteed for units that remain in the CU 
Willi Profits Fund until the end of the 1st year. This is irrespective of the standard bonus 
rate which is currently 6.25® i. Future bonus rates will depend on the profits made in the 
CU Life Fund and cannot be cjucrcnteed. For investments up to £4,999 the percentaqe 
allocated to buy units is S3:-i. The criq.nai number of units will have reduced during the 
1 st year <J«<? to 3 monthly policy choree. Arty switches, partial and full surrenders during 
ths second year will result in the removal of some or all e? the additional allocation cf units. 
"SPECIAL OrFER PERIOD ENDS 31S7 JULY 1995 OP. EARLIER IF FULLY SUBSCRIBED. 


5gg POST THIS RISK-FREE FORM TODAY TO: 

Jg IRS, FREEPOST, 5-7 Bridge Street ABINGDON. Oxfordshire 0X14 3ZT 

Here’s how the SUCCESSFUL PERSONAL INVESTING PROGRAMME WORKS: 

11 Ttoo lessons are made available every 3 to 4 weeks, at £11.60 each, plus postage. 

2) You may review each of the 37 lessons in the course for 10 days - at no charge - and ‘pay as-you-go" only 
for those you deride to keep. 

31 You may cancel this arrangement at any time, and drop out of the course whenever you want 
On this basis, please send me the first to o lessons. FB. ration ihematnocharge.Then.nl either send 
back Lesson 2- or pay for ft otdg if I decide 1 wont to continue, hang case I may keep Lesson 1- free. 

Mr/ Nn / ISwim ; 


aidoniiiiiB 


Ift imy ORasraaBy Ohm xfctfcd rrpabkk » mi jw Wh HrWMre dfcn. 

O flow tki here* m'd pita not to 1st 



Post to: Commercial Union, FREEPOST CV 1037, Stratford Upon Avon, CV37 9BR. Please 
and application form. 

(Hr/Mrs/lfisa/Ms) Forenameto 


ma my Premier Investment Band Information pack 




Postcode 


_/7777£j 


Be£P2QS03 


Commercial untom 

Life Assurance 
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Th “ Marka mask from MaJi Oeft) is worth £1,400, white the Makonde Virgin Mary is valued at £700 

Tribal values 

Collect to Invest: Under Western eyes, and carefully placed spotlights, a shield 
becomes high art. Ignore anthropologists’ objections and buy advises John Windsor 


You do not have to be an an . 
thropologist to invest in tribal 
art- Being a Western aesthete 
will do. Until recently, only 
carved wooden sculpture - face 
masks and figures of people and 
animals — fetched fine ait prices 
in the salerooms. The rest - 
weapons, domestic utensils, 
textiles, bead jewellery - were 
rated not as art but as anthro- 
pological specimens. 

Now, home makers and 
interior decorators seeking 
simple, sensational objects to 
display in sparsely furnished loft 
spaces have broadened the 
market- Install a plinth, apply a 
spotlight, and a decorated tribal 
shield becomes art. 

Buyers at next month's tribal 
art auctions and Tribal Art Fair 
in London would do well to 
study prices realised at the 
most recent auctions for 
examples of the rising value of 
anthropology. At Bonhams in 
December, an Australian Abo- 
riginal stone tckuringa a little 
over 7ios-higb - a ritual object 
traditionally hidden out of right 
of women - fetched a' whopping 
£2^90, nearly four times its pre- 


sale estimate. Prve years previ- 
ously it had fetched a mere £150 
at a Phillips auction. 

The reason for the price 
jump? It was incised on both 
sides with a network of parallel 
lines linked with concentric 
circular medallions. To an 
Aborigine, it tells of the mythic 
“dream time". In Western eyes, 
that’s art. The prices of Abo- 
riginal bark paintings bearing 
comparable designs are going 
through the roof at Sotheby’s 
annual June sales of Aboriginal 
art in Melbourne. 

Hie powerful but seemingly 
paradoxical allure that tribal art 
(still sometimes described as 
“primitive” art) exerts in our 
advanced post-Renaissance cul- 
ture is explained by two exam- 
ples from art history, one recent, 
the other occurring in 1907. 

In that year, Picasso first 
dapped eyes on African carvings 
in the Palais du TTocaddro's 
ethnographic museum. He was 
transfeed, and his art trans- 
formed; The immediate result 
was that his five nude female fig- 
ures, Ler Demoiselles d'Avigfion, 
then in progress, convulsed into 
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hard-angled shapes with heads 
like African masks. 

For -30 years, the canny 
Picasso refused to acknowledge 
his artistic debt. “African art? 
Never heard of it!" he would 
say. But when the secret came 
out, prices of tribal masks and 
figures began to rise. 

Anthropological specimens 
in general did not truly enter the 
Western art market until the 
Royal Academy's blockbuster 
exhibition Africa: Hie Art of a 
Continent in 1995-96 -curated 
by an artist Tom Phillips. The 
exhibition outraged anthropol- 
ogists. Here were tribal artefacts 
from Western private collections 
that had been tom from their 
archaeological context and were 
now being hailed as art by 
Western aesthetes. Phillips re- 
torted impishly that the Venus 
de Milo had been tom from 
context, too. “The test of art," 
he said, “is whether it can sur- 
vive independently of context." 

The biggest controversy cen- 
tred on the exhibition's carved 
five-seated stool from the 
Ngombe area of Zaire, which 
was pegged into its stand verti- 
cally, instead of horizontally, as 
if it was an abstract sculpture. 
One scholar fumed: “Duchamp 
has gone to Africa." But the die 
was cast. The exhibition stitched 
art irrevocably into “tribal art”. 

That five-seater still stands 
provocatively upright in the 
home of its owner, the London 
tribal art dealer PC ter Adler, son 
of the harmonica player. 
Customers buy his earth- 
coloured geometrically pat- 
terned Shoowa rafia doths from 
Zaire (£2SO-£600) and big Eante 
flags from Ghana (£400-£2^00) 
in order to frame and hang in 
sitting rooms in Islington and 
loft spaces in Farringdon. 
Sepufbu beds from Upper 
Volta, long planks of wood with 
headboards (£1,000-£3.000), 
serve as coffee tables. 

All of Adler's stock is old, 
that is, pre-1950. It has come 
from reputable Western col- 
lections. He never buys from 
Africa. Authenticity is all- 
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Get ready to 
shop till you 
drop off in 
front of your 
ROBIN AMLOT PC screen... 


important in this market, which, 
with the advent of tourism, is 
bedevilled by contemporary 
batch-produced “airport art”. 

Objects that have actually 
been used in tribal rituals, such 
as fertility riles, cany an added 
cachet. Fbrhaps Picasso was right 
when he said that his experience 
in the Trocadero had taught him 
Lhat art is “a form of magic". 

An unwanted Western look 
makes Makonde masks from 

TSnryania an d M roam hig iii* hai r! 

to sell. They have an eerie 
re alism- Some are of the Virgin 
Mary - evidence of Catholic Bar- 
tuguese colonial influence. 
Fiona McKinnon, tribal art 
dealer and organiser of the 
Tribal Art Fair, finds it easier to 
sell fierce -looking Marka masks 
from Mall This one, covered in 
hammered brass strips, is £1,400. 
The Makonde Virgin is £700. 

Australian aboriginal art is 
rising fastest in price - estimates 
for two carved shields, £800- 
£1,000 each in Bonhams' forth- 
coming sale, are modest - they 
are likely to be fought over. 
South African (notably Zulu) 
and native American prices are 
being pushed up by guilt-ridden 
native whites. Polynesian prices 
are as strong as ever. 

The Eurostar rail link is 
bringing more Belgian and 
French day-trip bidders in 
search of former colonial tribal 
artefacts - Congolese, for ex- 
ample. Look for bargains 
among neck rests, stools, shields 
and weapons with finely carved, 
unusual designs and a patina 
from handling. Use your West- 
ern eyes. They're the only ones 
you've goL 

Bonhams Tribal and Pre- 
Columbian Art sale: 3 June, 2pm 
(inquiries: 0171-393 3900). 
Phillips Tribal Art and Antiqui- 
ties: 25 June. 11am (inquiries: 
0171-629 6602). 

Tribal Art Fain Elms Lesters 
Painting Rooms. Flitcroft Street, 
Soho, London WC2H SDH, 7 
and 8 June, llam-6pm 
(inquiries: 0171-836 6747). 

Peter Adler. 0171-262 1775 




It would be unfair to say the 
anoraks were out in force at 
the Internet World 98 
exhibition over the last few 
days. For one, thing it has 
been far too hot to wear an 
anorak. 

Indeed, technology for the 
soke of technology appeared 
to take a back seat at the ex- 
hibition, with a much greater 
focus on, in particular, soft- 
ware developments aimed at 
boosting e-commerce in aD its 
forms, busincss-to-business 
and bus in ess- toco nsu me r. 

This was not a show for the 
consumer. It was aimed at 
people in the internet busi- 
ness, or those wanting to be 
in the internet business. 

However, anybody who 
does not believe that, within 
the next decade, they are 
likely to be monitoring their 
bank account, ordering their 
shopping, booking their 
holiday and buying their in- 
surance and cinema tickets 


over the internet would have 
had their certainties shaken 
up. 

A survey by Datamomtor 
on behalf of the show's spon- 
sors, Mecklermedia, forecasts 
100 per cent growth per an- 
num in consumer use of the 
internet in the UK over the . 
next five years. 

By 2002. in dividual con- 
sumers will be responsible 
for generating 65 per cent of 
UK internet services turnover, 
a market which is likely to be 
worth a total of £2bn. Within 
that figure, on-line shopping 
is expected to grow from 
£6.7m in 1997 to more than 
£6D0ra by 2002. 

Several stands at the 
exhibition were displaying 
software designed to allow 
secure payments over the 
world wide web. Among 
them. NetBanx is a privately 
owned company which offers 
secure, on-line card clear- 
ance facilities. It currently 


. has the capability to process 
Visa and Mastercard credit 
cards, plus American Ex- 
press, Diners Club, Euro- 
card, JCB, Switch, Delta and 
all Visa-affiliated debit cards. 

You can check out exactly 
how the company’s products 
work on its website but be 
sure you spell the name cor- 
rectly - netbaux with an “x". 
If you type in “netbank”with 
a **k"you will find yourself on 
the website of a bank in 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

The internet may have 
created a global market but 
the world does not have a 
global currency. Yet. Well, 
actually it does. WorldPay’s 
multi-currency micro-pay- 
ment system allows low-value 
purchases to be made in the 
lowest denomination of more 
thpn 100 currencies. Payments 
are secured using a WorldPay 
Smart card. 

The first on-line shop to 
use WorldPay’s secure trans- 
actions software opened in 
1994. Barclays Bank’s e-sbop- 
pingmall, BardaySquare, was 
developed in conjunction with 
WorldPay. 

Furthermore, presumably 
on the principle of “if you 
can't beat them, join them”, 
banknote printer De La Rue 
signed a global marketing 
and development deal with 
WorldPay last year. 

Other companies were 
also offering secure software 
to allow on-line transactions 


but the actual transaction is 
only part of the story. Under- 
lining the future importance 
of electronic commerce was 
news at Internet Wfcrrid 98 that 
both Microsoft and Intel, the 
twin giants of personal com- 
puting, were signing up de- 
velopment partners. 

Intel is partnering German 
firm Intershop Communica- 
tions while the UK-based 
internet trading specialist. 
Triptych Systems, is working 
with Microsoft. 

Even older-established 
names in the commun- 
ications business are leaping 
on the e -commerce band- 
wagon. Cable & Wireless has 
launched an e-commerce 
service Licensed from US 
group Open Market. 

Among its first customers 
is Oxford University Press, 
with one of the most com- 
prehensive ranges of academic 
books in the world. 

Perhaps of more immedi- 
ate use to the general con- 
sumer is Yell, the website of 
Yellow Pages. You can prob- 
ably work out what this offers. 
However, in addition to the 
more traditional directory 
function, the site is develop- 
ing “transactional sites” to 
allow small businesses to offer 
us their products on the web. 

Netbanx' www.netbanx.com 

WorldPay: 

www.worldpay.com 
Yellow Pages: www.yeH.cOMk 
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the security they deserve by lY 

saving with Family Assurance. friendly for life 

the UK's leading friendly society. 
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from £\5 a month 
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■ cash lump sum after a mi n i mum of 10 vea n 


Request more information and we'l 
send you a FREE Parker Gel Writer. 


Its so straightforward. 

CALL FREE for more information on 
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quoting the request code below. 
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retiring. Boost your 
company pension now. 


No matter when you plan to retire you wiD want to be able 
to enjoy life. But will your company pension allow you to do all 
that you would like? 

To receive the maximum pension available you would 
typically have to be part of the same co mpan y pension scheme 
for 40 years. Moreover, if you have chang e d your job, even once, 
it could dramatically reduce your pension. 

Topping up your company pension with an Equitable Free- 
Standing Additional Voluntary Contributions Scheme can help 
make up the difference so that you can afford to enjoy life when 
you have more time to do so. 

%u are digihk Car tax relief at the highest rate you pay. 

Re mem ber that the value of tax relief available will depend 
on individual ri m i m s tances and current legislation can change in 
the future. 

What’s more, we don’t believe in paying commission to third 
parties for the introduction of new business, so please contact us 
direct. 

If you would fike more information by post and by telephone 
call us an (0990) 38 46 78, or return the coupon below. 

wwwequitablexo.uk 

For yoar security your telephone call may be recorded 
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If you move job, our 
pension moves with you 

Our pension arrangements let you change job, 
take a career break or become self-employed, all without penalty. Your first good move 
Why not cal) for no-fuss advice or information, without obligation. 


Ca/J, 8 am- 10 pm, 7 days a week quo ring ref: 288 D 529 

0345 6789 10 

or talk to your Independent Financial Adviser. 
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When the feelgood factor can be bad news 
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Shares are still the best investment for 
long-term returns, but you could be 
looking at a very long term if you 
invest at the top of a bull market 


How shares have performed 

1 (1802— 1996) 


1 yaar 
2yrars 
5 years 
lOyoare 
20 years 


60J> 

702 

m. 

915 
39.4 [ 


61.5 

735 

’ V: 

94.3 


Source: Sacte tor T7» Long Run (Mc&aw-tffl 1998) 


Are you feeling confident about 
the stock market? When shares are 
riding high, the rising value of their 
portfolios gives most investors a 
warm feeling inside. Yet it is one of 
the paradoxes of the stock market 
that feeling good about the market 
is actually the time you should be 
worrying most. 

So much, at least, I learnt horn my 
recent trip to the United States, when 
7 had the chance to catch up with the 


latest research by Jeremy Siegel of 

Wharton University. 

If anyone can lay claim to be ing 
the person who has provided the in- 
tellectual rationale for the recent 
strength of world stock markets, then 
Professor Siegel is that man. His 
immaculately researched historical 
analysis of stock market trends, first 
published in 1994, established how 
remarkably consistent long-term 
stock market returns have been. 


Tracing the data back to the start 
of the 19th century, Professor Siegel 
established what smart investors 
knew intuitively; that while shares are 
highly volatile in the short term, over 
longer periods their real rates of re- 
turn are more certain than alterna- 
tives such as bonds. 

“Despite extraordinary changes 
in the economic, social and political 
environment over the past two cen- 
turies, " he concludes (and don’t 


forget this period includes two Wbdd 
not to mention the Great De- 
pression and the Opec crisis of the 
1970s) “stocks have yielded between 
6.6 and 72 per cent per year after 
inflation in all major sub-periods”. 
What is more, the long-run real re- 
turns on shares in the UK and 
Germany (6.2 and 6.6 per cent per 
annum respectively) have been very 
similar - both being within 1.0 per 
cent of the US average. 

Stocks are also more certain to 
provide real returns over time than 
either bonds or cash, the two main 
alternatives. Hold a portfolio of 
shares for 17 years, and there has 
never been a period when they have 
not provided a real return. In other 
words, unlike bonds or cash, stocks 
are in practice index-linked. 

Of course, il does all depend what 
you mean by long term. Professor 
Siegel has cranked the numbers. 
What they show is summarised in the 
table. The trend is dean the longer 
you hold shares, the greater the 
chance that jour investment wiD out- 
perform a similar investment in ei- 
ther bonds or cash (defined here as 
Thsasniy bills). In round number 


terms, there is a 60 per cent chance 
that stocks will outperform bonds 
over one year. This rises to roughly 
70 par cent after five years, 80 per 
cent after 10 years; 90 per cent after 
20 years- and, m effect, 100 per cent 
after 30 years. The figures for cash 
are of a similar order of magnitude. ■ 

The conclusion, says the profes- 
sor, is that shares are “deariy the as- 
set of choice for all inveaots . seeking 
long-term growth”. Well, amen to 
that, but he doesn't stop there. 

There is, he goes on, “no com- 
pelling reason” for long-term in- 
vestors to cut their holdings of 
shares “no matter how high the mar- 
ket seems". So, as long as ytm hang 
bo long enough, you wffl ahiays come 
out ahead. Even those who bought 
the so-called Nifty Fifty at the very 
top of the 1972 market, when fash- 
ionable growth stocfcs such as Mer- 
ck and Xerox were selling for an 
average of 41-times rammcs would 
have made a healthy 12 per cent real 
return if they had held on to them 
through the great bear market of the 
1970s. . 

Mind you, they would have had 
to have waited until the middle 


1990s to catch up with the market as 
a whole but, even so, the patient in- 
vestor who ignored the level of the 
market in 1972 would not have lost 
money as a result 

But can the professor really be 
saying that it is never right to sell 
shares, or that it can be Justifiable to 
buy shares when the market* as now, 

' ismoreHghlyvalued than it has ever 

been on conventional criteria? 

He himself admits in the latest 
edition of his book that he was wor- 
ried by the example of a distinguished 
acade mic predecessor. Professor 
Irving Fisher,, who famously 
predicted in October 1929 that 
“stocks are on a permanently high 
plateau”. Just two weeks later, Wall 
Street crashed and we entered the 
worst bear market of the century - 
Nevertheless, Professor Siegel is 
sticking to his view that shares have 
actually been “chronically under- 
valued" for most of history, with in- 
vestors blinded to their real 
long-term value by the evident short- 
term volatility of the markets. It is 
the veiy fact that people are now wis- 
ing up to the long-term value of 
shares, coupled with unprecedent- 


e<fly favourable recent economic f 

condi tkms,whicbbelps to explain the 


Amp mm — — • 

market in the professor’s view-.: 

But can it last? At the end of toe 
day, Professor Siegel concedes, mar- 1 


unvoted. If investors come to pcfieve. 
the rates of retain adfcticved in the 
last 15 years are in fact toe norm, 
rather than nearly double the long*; 
run average, then they wOl be dis- 
appointed when normality fipally- 
returns.. 

He quotes evidence which shows 
how periods of positive investor 
sentiment are usually followed by 
periods of market underperfor- 
mance, and vice versa - the gloomier 
you are, the better the chances are. 
that shares will do well in the im- 
mediate future. 

“Fear”, says the professor “has a 
for greater grasp on human action 
than does the impressive weighting, 
of historical evidence.” At the mo-_ 
ment, of course, the feelgood factor! 
is stiD very much with us and bargain 
hunters in the stock market are on 
short rations. 


For your protection, calls 
arc usually recorded 
and randomly monitored. 
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an exit Tec. 
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UK dividend distributions 
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Both capital and income 
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Invested. All comparisons 
of cost apply to PEPs 
investing wholly in unit 
trusts. Full written details 
are available on request. 
All statements are correct 
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Government have 
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Transfer 


Transfer your existing PEPs into the Legal & General 
Index-Tracking PEP for lower costs and proven performance 


A glance ai the table below will show you how 
the Legal & General All-Share Index-Tracking PEP 
has outperformed all its major All-Share Index- 
Tracking competitors since its launch -- delivering 
superb value for money. 

Performance this consistently good is a strong 
argument for transferring your existing PEPs into 
our Index-Tracking PEP at once. We crack the FT5E 
All-Share, so you’ll be buying into the performance 
of the entire stock market - reducing your exposure 
to underperforming shares. 
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In fact, if you had transferred PEPs worth £50,000 
into the Legal & General Index-Tracking PEP at 
launch, it would now be worth £88.825* compared 
to just £81,360* in the average UK Income and 
Growth Trust. 

Better still, we will let you transfer into our Index- 
Tracking PEP free 1 - and transferring with no initial 
charges deducted means that aD of your money is 
invested at the outset maximising the growth 
potential of your ‘pepped* funds. With an annual 
management fee oF just 0.5% you’re sure to 

enjoy outstanding value for money - 
in comparison with a significant majority 
of other PEP investments. And we charge 
you nothing to withdraw so you can 
access your money whenever you want. 


INITIAL CiiAKuh' 
TO rRAXSFKR 

0 . 5 % ANM AL 


Of TYROL ! 


Remember, transferring your existing 
PEPs into our Index-Tracking PEP will 
not affect your PEP allocation for the 
year - leaving you free to Invest any 
unused part of your £6,000 general 
PEP allowance in the best performing 
All- Share Index-Tracking PEP. 
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for proven performance 
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MONEY & ETHI CS 

Can morals 
make a return? 


In the second of his series on ethical 
funds, lain Morse looks at how screening 
out stocks can affect a portfolio's profits 


Anyone choosing to invest into 
an ethical fund makes a moral 
decision to avoid some business 
activities and perhaps support 
others - but also wants a return 
on their investment The ques- 
tion for fund managers is how 
to deliver those returns while 
still maintaining an ethical 
stance. 

This isn’t always an easy 
task, given the different 
definitions of what is ethical and 
what is not. Despite a common 
label; ethical Funds can .differ 
widely, both in terms of which 
shares they will or will not hold 
and in how they see their 
relationship with companies 
they invest into. 

Investing ethically can also 
involve other dilemmas. Run- 
ning a truly “dean” fund is nigh- 
on impossible, while the use of 
positive and negative share 
selection criteria imposes lim- 
itations on fond managers. 

Part of the problem hinges 
on the size of companies whose 
shares are acceptable to ethical 
foods. Elaine Morgan, ethical 
fund manager at Scottish Eq- 
uitable, one provider, explains: 
“There's little commonality to 
all the available funds." But she 
adds: “Some themes emerge, 
[such as] a tendency to be over- 
weight in small companies, or 
avoidance of traditional heavy 
industries.” 

The key issue is how far 
ethical selection criteria distorts 
the “unhreise” of possible share 
holdings in a fond against a 
model portfolio based on the 
UK stodc market. 

Tkke the FTSE 100 share 
Index, covering the 100 largest 
traded companies. Each has a 
market capitalisation of at least 
£lbn, and together they ac- 
count for 70 per cent of the UK 
stock market by value. The 
□ext 250 companies, measured 
by the Mid-Cap Index, account 
for about 25 per cent of tbe 
stock markeL 

In theory, a model invest- 
ment portfolio would contain 
around 70 per cent of its value 
in the top 100 shares. However, 
by their nature, large companies 
arc diversified across a very wide 
range of activities, many with 
wholly or partly owned foreign 
subsidiaries, some in joint ven- 
tures with other companies, 
and foreign governments. This 
means that many large compa- 
nies will fail one or more neg- 
ative criteria adopted by ethical 
fund managers. 

There is also the question of 

risk. From an investors' point of 
view, risk is as much about 
short-term fluctuations in value 
as long-term fond performance 
relative to a benchmark like the 
FTSE AllShare index. As a 
rule, small company shares are 
more volatile than those of the 
top 100. 

When selecting an ethical 
fond, its use of screening and 
investment philosophy will tell 
you where it stands on the risk 
spectrum. 

At one end of the scale is 
the fond applying a foil range 


of negative screens on com- 
panies, and then selecting only 
those companies which satisfy 
further positive criteria. One 
run in this way might select no 
more than 20 per cent of FTSE 
100 shares, and will have a high 
exposure to small company 
shares. 

Centre of the scaleare funds 
applying a limited set of nega- 
•tive screens, but pragmatic in 
their approach to particular 
. companies. If management 
gives a. positive . Response, to 
criticism, w are “best in (heir 
class”, their shares can be in- 
cluded in the portfolio. 

This approach, taken by 
both Friends Provident and 
NPf, allow s about 40 per cent 
of the FTSE 100 share index to 
form part of their portfolios, 
with a consequent reduction in 
risk. About half of each com- 
pany’s foods consists of FTSE 
100 shares. 

At the other end of the scale 
are funds with minimal negative 
screening, but which talk to . 
companies on a range of issues 
- pollution is a favourite - 
trying to encourage them to 
change their ways. At this end, 
as much as 80 to 90 percent of 
a fund's value may 1% in large 
companies. 

One way' to measure fond 
risk is by their volatility, or the 
extent to which their returns 
vary month on month over a 
□umber of years. The greater 
the volatility, the riskier tbe 
fond. 

Jeff Saunders, chief invest- 
ment manager at Standard Life, 
believes: “By their nature, 
ethical foods must be more 
volatile than mainstream UK 
equity funds. Td compare our 
fond to the UKsmaO comp anies 
sector. 

“Consensus expectations of 
change on matters like pollution 
regulation are already factored 
into the market. We use 
screening which separates 
shares into three groups: 
unacceptable, acceptable, and 
preferred.” Standard Life, like 
many other fond managers, 
uses screening provided by the 
Ethical Investment Research 
Service (Eiris). 

Some companies go further. 
Anne-Maree O’Conner, head 
research analyst at NPL says: 
“Negative screening does 
nothing to promote real rKany 
It’s a thing of the past Tbe point 
now is to influence manage- 
ment” 

NPI does ail its research in- 
house, she adds. “It's easy to 
launch a new ethical fund, using 
one or two negative screens, and 

use this as a marketing pkjy. But 

we ciy to use our influence 
more deeply, taking a holistic 
view of companies we invest ‘ 
into." 

The Independent' has produced 
a five 28-page ‘Guide to Ethical 
Finances written byNic Qnttti, 
the paper's personal finance, 
editor, and sponsored by Friends 
Provident Call 0800 214487 or 
fid in the coupon on pagp 3. . 
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Why new issues take off 


It seems you cannot win in this 

business. By any stretch of the 

imagination, the flotation of 
Thomson Travel was a raging 
swcess. Yet much of the focus 
of attention last Monday, 
when deal ing s commenced, 
was on the administrative 
muddles that dogged the 
allocation of shares to private 
investors who had endeav- 
oured to support the issue. 

' If ever a company was a 
victim of its own success, 
Thomson Travel was. More 
than a million people regis- 
tered for shares. It was, by all 
accounts, the most popular 
share issue since Rail Track. 

But wait a second. Just 
how many share issues have 
there been since Rail Track? 
If you exclude the demutual- 
isations, none of any size. And 
here we have the problem: a 
dearth of new issues. So, when 
one comes along with a well- 
known name, offe ring obvious 
attractions such as discounts on 
holidays, it is hardly surprising 
if the pun tms line up in droves. 

At present, there is not 
much sign of more flotati on ac- 
tivity. If anything, the trend is 
the other way. Mergers among 
motor manufacturers, talk of 
telecoms giants tying together: 
there is plenty going on in the 
world of bids and deals. 

And then you have the 
share buy-backs. With the 
ending of any ability to reclaim 
tax on dividends paid on or- 
dinary shares for all investors 
fairly soon, it was inevitable 
that the companies would 
choose this method of re- 
warding shareholders. 

We do not have the range 
of large, privately owned com- 
panies that exists in continental 
Europe to provide a ready 
market for flotation. Of course, 
that may change — at leas so 
feras ourne^hbouis across the 
English GhanneFare con- 
cerned. A growing appetite for 
eqnity issues in Europe cbuld' * 
stimulate a rush of flotations. 


Privatising slate-owned indus- 
tries will start the ball rolling, 
but it could be that there will 
be enough of a cultural shift to 
temp entrepreneurs to float 
their companies, particularly if 
valuation levels remain as high 
as they are. 

Over here, the potential for 
new issues is more limited. 
Most state enterprises not 
firmly nailed to the public 
sector have been sold off, 
while the demutualisatiou 
bandwagon may not have 
much further to ran. Anyway, 
demutualisations simply con- 
vert reserves into shares. 
Unless new money is raised 
(which does not seem very 
likely), shares are not offered 
to potential new investors to 
pay good money for. 

We do, of course, have 
the tea company Tetley com- 
ing along soon. It is a well- 
known name, although hardly 
as sexy as Thomson TVavel. 
Moreover, there will be those 
who remember that Thtiey 
was itself bought out from 
Allied Domecq not very long 
ago at less than half the value 
likely to be attributed to it on 
the stock market. 

Of course, the success of 
Thomson Travel could coax 
other flotations into the mar- 
ket place. Vir gin Travel has 
been widely tipped as one. It 
would be quite a turnaround 
for Richard Branson. 

His flirtation with the stock 
market, through his music 
business, was hardly a happy 
experience. Still, he has indi- 
cated that Virgin Rail, at least, 
may enter the public domain. 
Whether it will have quite the 
appeal of Thomson Travel if, 
indeed, we are offered shares, 
only time will telL But Virgin 
must now be one of the most 
powerful brands in the world. 
Expect a rush to buy. 

Brian Tom is chairman of the 
Greig Middleton investment 
strategy committee 


BEST BORROWING RATES 


Tn«r*r 

porta} 


MORTGAGES 


FIXED RITES 

ScatwrouflhBS 0880133149 099% tor 1 

fwwm« 0800 080000 swua 

itottmiHa* 0545 6050500 tlO»Rl; 

VALUABLE DtSHMMTHl RATES 

ScartxnuobBS 0990133149 1.50% tori 

0000 000088 4.44% io3C 

MmereRacfc 0645605 0500 56»U1J 

RRCT THE BUVBIS FIXED MTB 

ttnwiRKk 0945 60S 0600 3X9*01.1 

H*ai 0800 101110 6.79*031 

WUmmUBS 0800 302010 5 89% lor 5 
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UNSECURED PERSONAL LOANS 
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£375 
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. 
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£295 

IWmlclatalM 


RnO monthly payments on CSK mi 3 yrs 


UNSECURED 

Morten Rock 0345 431431 

ttrtshMa Bank 0800303123 

Oraaua 0181 6009969 

SECURED LOANS (SECOND CHMffiE) 
IWptaM 

Cirtaate Bank 0900 340034 

Royal Bank ol 5cotbnd 0000 131131 
RntDfcM 0345100103 

OVERDRAFTS 


wan 


WUMhanm 



£183.13 

£166.11 


£19033 

eiBS.n 


£183.75 

£16638 

Max UV Wanes 

ten 

Nsg 

£3Kk)£15K 

B nuns to 25 ten 
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£2.»Id£1D0K 
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Dp lo 40yaam 





Minted 
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tejttre 
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APR 


APR 

Mbrca ALdcaaa 

QUO 959505 

Mtoaee 

095% 

1290% 230* 

398* 

Buk at Scollnd Dina 0500 804604 

Dnaetnm 

- 

tm 
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26.5% 

NaOonMhBS 

0500302010 
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CREDIT CARDS 
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Rata APR 
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Anmal taL fra Mh 

Fas period hconw 
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0800 680000 

vm 
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STORECARDS 



TtePhong 

PaymMbyilnicitfei* 

Payment by inter methods 
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* APR 
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APR 

John Lews 
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UV-Uwn id rate 

MF- Mortgage Indemnity premtan 

N-Uroduiuiy rato tar a anted period 

U-Unemptoyinant insuonca 

if coropMMlon is More 3U4SS 
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BEST SAVINGS RATES 


Telephone Account 
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Notice Deposit Rato aaraa 
or arm % nftrv * 


INSTANT ACCESS 
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New from Friends Provident: 

The Stewardship International PEP. 
Tax-free profit, no harm done. 


£960 million on behalf of Stewardship customers 


The new Friends Provident Stewardship 
International PEP aims to invest In companies which who want profit and principles, 
make a positive contribution to society. So you can 
expect 3 very decent return, tax-free^ 


Get on The Blue Line now, direct to Friends 
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and without exploiting The Earths 
resources, human or otherwise. 

Friends Provident ane pioneers in ethical 

investment and in the past 1 3 years have invested 

Get on The Blue Line 


Provident You'll deal with friendly 
qualified people who'll explain all 
you want to know about the hew 
Stewardship International PEP. 

Call 0800 00 00 80 now. 



Vk'tt open 8 10^ 8 WuMafi.10 to 4 ' weffcerek CM! 08000000 80. 

‘PROVIDENT 
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* Our Corporate Bond PEP could give 
you a higher tax-free income. 


0500 11 66 22 
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nTPFr.T LINE RATES 


SAVINGS RATES 


Direct Line Imtmir Acccta Account 


rsr. Y. r ' i 


MORTGAGE RATE 


Direct Line Standard Variable Mortgage Rate 


VARIABLE RATE 


7.94% 


v.-* 



Direct Line Personal Loans 

AMOUNT OF LOAN 


,£3.000 

V- -t-4; 

£6,000 


£10,000 



AN nm correct at 27th April 1998. 

I 0181 667 1121 I 


SAVINGS 


0181 649 9099 


MORTGAGES 


0181 680 9966 


PERSONAL LOANS 



mrauliiKiliMAiBk 


Source: Dhtct Line Financial Soviets. Far further information about 
the Direct Line products listed above, please phone the appropriate 
n timber quoting ref MDBBSB 
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TOUR HOME IS AT RISK IP YOU DO NOT KEEP UP REPAYMENTS 
ON A MORTGAGE OR OTHER LOAN SECURED ON IT. 
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Pep 


Now the accent is on 
European Growth 


THE MERCURY EUROPEAN GROWTH PEP 

0800 882 884 


With our special PEP discount of 2%, and 
strengthening European stockmarkets, there's never 
beenabettertimetoinvestin Europe. Take advantage 
of this excellent growth potential by investing in the 
Mercury European Growth Fund. Had you been able 
to invest £6,000 in a PEP at the Fundte launch in 
December 1983, it would now be worth £67,405 
tax-free - an average annual return of 1 8.3% .* 

Save up to £120 - 

For more information and details of a 2% PEP 
discount worth up to £1 20, call us now, return the 
coupon or contact your financial adviser. 

Now that the Chancellor has confirmed the continuing 
tax efficiency of PEPs, it is even more important 
to consider making the most of your full PEP 
allowance. Act now to get your 2% PEP discount. 


To: Brochure Requests, Mercury Asset Management Lid, FREEPOST 
KE4930, London EC4B 4 DO. Please send me dBtafls of the Mercury 
European Growlh PEP. F’LEASF USE BLOCK CAPITALS 


Bra name ffufl name! 
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MERCURY 

A S S E T M A N A G E M E N T 


*Souw»: Standard S Poorte McropaL Beriormanca figures baaed on txyng to soBng prie« to 1 5.98 w«h gross htwre namesfBd 5 year pafomvnce: 

averageannualsednSiinof2l.4%. ■MdbcckJTtLyi^buyirigprio9CifiJtelbrluros(CTF^irn«sirTiaTtscifC1,CD0ornxroaTheY*srfuflOliYueEirTKntsandriajTie 

from them may toctuatB aid are not guaranteed ■ Changes m the rates ol exchange may cause the value of your rwestmeit tonseata BRaapstorniareisnoi 
necessity a gwctetofrJtuB pertam8nce.a7he tw traamentof PB’Svui change nApra 199a BThe Mercury EmupKin QoiMhFtrriisairiittiuair»Taqedbyh^^ 
Fund Manages Ud (rBgiisted by WRO aid the Ftasorial Investment A#iorit>) the uit trust maragement ^of Mercury Asset litanagemertfL'd.BTrer/ei^'P^ 
managed by Menaty Asset Menagmi Ud [reguiatsd by MRO). ■ This adwfeement o based on the Chanoior’s Budget saeroer,tOTi75.a.BiatoiBdi»teEuv 
trnnstmert Services Ltd. 33 King WUam Street, Loncton EC4R 9AS, http^7wwwjTRii5T%com negufated by the Perscnd frr.-esfment Authorir/ aid reorewitita 
the Mersuy Marti^ng Gcoup and its packaged pfoduds. which 'retude unit trusts, P^3 and penswns. ■ For your onatechcn. tefepharecaSsareiAiafty 
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Home in on 
the best deal 


A bewildering choice of 
mortgage deals confronts 
borrowers these days. 

Tony Lyons explains how 
to pick the right type 

The house buying season is currently in full 
swing. Estate agents throughout the country 
are seeing plenty of customers wanting to 
buy a new home. And mortgage lenders 
have plenty of money which they are 
eager to lend. 

Buying a house is probably foe largest 
sing le purchase any of us ever makes but 
it can be a stressful and expensive business. 
Not only do you have to deal with smooth- 
talking estate agents, you will also proba- 
bly need a solicitor and then, unless you 
have a pile of cash, you need to arrange a 
mortgage. 

Once upon a time, the choice of mort- 
gage was easy. There was the conventional 
repayment Iran or an endowment mortgage. 
Both had variable interest rates, changing 
as lenders moved their rates up and down 
with the general economic climate. 


Nowadays, it is much more com- 
plicated. with many needing to seek advice 
£rom either a lender or a mortgage bro- 
ker. While most will find you a suitable 
package, in the past you were never sure 
if you were being sold a mortgage that best 
suited your wallet or one that earned the 
provider the highest commission. This was 
especially true when it came to endowment 
mortgages. 

Now, most leading providers have 
signed up to a voluntary code of conduct, 
devised by the Council of Mortgage 
Leaders, which stipulates that the lender 
should receive full details of the charges 
and the reasons why a particular mortgage 
was recommended The Government is 
keeping a watchful eye on how the new code 
operates but has warned that if it foils to 
curb arty excesses in the market, it mil step 
in with legislation and that mortgage 
lending will come under the aegis of the 
Financial Services Authority, the new 
super regulator. 

So, bow do you decide on the type of 
mortgage that best suits you? “The right 
type of home loan for anyone will depends 
on their individual circumstances," says 
Siobhan Hotten, marketing manager of 
John Charcol an independent financial 



adviser and the largest mongage broker in 
the UK. “So much will depend on the 
clients' attitude to risk.” 

The most favoured means of paying off 
a mortgage are: 

Repayment method: the traditional 
means of repayment, where every monthly 
payment goes towards paying off the 
interest and some of the capital. 

“This suits most people, especially if they 
have a low-risk attitude and are in salaried 
occupations,'’ Ms Hotten says. However, 
it is inflexible. Nowadays, we tend to move 
house every six or seven years. Someone 
in their late twenties can expect to move 
five or six times before they retire. But in 
the early days of a repayment mortgage, 
only a small amount of capital is repaid. If 


you move house, you will probably have to 
take out a new loan, maybe for another 20 
or 25 years. This will mean you go on 
extending the time you will be paying off 
your borrowings. 

Interest-only mortgages: more flexible, 
as you can transfer the mortgage when you 
move house. You may have to top up the 
loan every time you move or take out an 
additional mortgage and you will have to 
repay the capital at the end of the period. 

Repayment of the sum borrowed is nor- 
mally done through one or other saving 
schemes, the most tax efficient of which are: 
■ With-profits endowments, where you 
pay premiums into a life assurance plan. 
Nowadays, the low-cost versions of these 
plans assume the insurance company will 


Ideal situations: Borrowers 
need to shop around for the 
right mortgage 


continue to pay at least 80 per cent of the 
current bonus rate- that is die profit you 
mak e on the polity - and forecast growth 
of 15 per cent a year. 

“These policies were oversold in the 
1980s,” comments Ms Hotten, “and have 
been heavily crfticised. They are suitable 

for those with' a low attitude to risk. They 

offer valuable life cover and are quite often 
packaged with critical Illness cower, pro- 
tecting you if you are unable to work- 

The past eritidsro was due to the high 
commission rates paid to advisers, often 
equal to the first year’s premium, and the 
decline in bonus rates in recent years due 
to falling inflation and the consequent 
decline in yields on fixed-interest stocks. 
But they appear to have stabilised and 
morranop mm pa nte s are now more realistic 
on the growth rates they are forecasting for 

tbeir life funds. \ 

A 30-year-old nonsmoker should expect 
to pay around £75 a month or less with one 
of the better insurers for a 25-year, low-cost 
with-profits endowment of £50,000. or 
nnrfpr £80 a month if inclades critical ill- 
ness cover, which pays a lump sum on 
diagnosis of a life-threatening Alness. 

■ PEP mortgages, where you pay into a 
personal equity plan (PEP), using the 
proceeds to pay off the capital whenever 
you have accumulated enough* Now that 
we know PEPs have been ring fenced with 
no lifetime limit, they have come back into 
popularity. 

“This type of repayment suits someone 


sssscsssaS 

Amounts arrive nextycar, says Ms 

^er^no reason why they could not be 

used for repaying* mortgage. 
fSnsion mortgages, where you repay 
the capital out of the lump sum you arc al- 
lowed to take out of your pension fond 
when you retire. Under the rules, up to a 
quarter of your accumulated pension can 
taken in cash at retirement. 

-These are best suited to the highly paid 

who have high net worth, as it means that 
a substantial sum will be paid over to a 
mortgage lender at a time when most will 
be looking for ways to maximise their in- 
come,” Ms Hotten warns. 

There are any number of inducements 
being offered to mortgage borrowers these 
days: Gash backs, discounts and fixed-rate 
home loans are very popular, but do watch 
out for penalties. In addition, some of the 
newer entrants into the mortgage market, 
including Virgin and Kle'mwort Benson, are 
offering flexible lending packages. These 
are modern “lifestyle accounts” where, as . 
long as you stay within their rules, your 
home loan is treated as just part of your 
overall borrowing and you can pay as lit- 
tle or as much as you can afford so Jong as 
mortgage is paid off in due course. 

“Whatever you do, make sure you shop ^ 

around for the home Joan that meets your 
needs and at a price you can afford,” Ms Hot- 
ten says. “If you find ir confusing or toocom- 

plex, go and see a buty professional adviser”. 



Everyone's a 




with a Nationwide mortgage 








DISCOUNTED 
RATES FROM 



Our mortgages might win us awards but its 
our mortgage customers that are the real winners. 
When you move home, you’ll make big savings 
every month over either two, three or five years 
with a Nationwide discounted rate mortgage. 

To take advantage of this exceptional 
offer, all you have to do is take out Nationwide’s 
competitive buildings and contents insurance and 
make a one-off payment of £295. But at 
Nationwide we believe in customer choice. So, if 
you’d prefer to arrange your insurance separately 
and not make the one-off payment we can still 
offer you a very competitive discounted rate. 

When the discount period ends, you will 



continue to enjoy exceptional value with our 
highly competitive standard variable rate, currently 
at 8.10% APR 8.5%. So you will benefit not just 
in the short term bur in the long term too. 

How can we do this? Because we are the 
World’s No.l Building Society. Unlike the banks. 




with no dividends to pay to shareholders we can 
afford to put our customers’ interests first — and 
pass on the benefits to you through award winning 
mortgage value. 

So don’t settle for second best. Make a 
move today and you wall find it pays to decide 
Nationwide. 

For more information on all our winning 
deals, including cashback and fixed rate mortgages 
call into your local branch, find us on the Internet 
at www.natiojnwide.co.iik or for an instant quote 
and decision in principle within an hour, call free 
on 0800 30 20 10 (quoting ref. IN99. lines open 
8am-8pm Mon-Fri, 9am-5pm weekends. 

It pays to decide... 


^Nationwide. 
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The World's No.l Building Society 
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OFFICIAL SPONSOR OF THE FOOTBALL LEAGUE 


YOUR HOME IS AT RISK IF YOU DO NOT KELT UP REPAYMENTS ON A MORTGAGE. OR OTHER LOAN SECURED ON IT. 


New rules to 

protect 

borrowers 

Facing statutory regulations, most lenders 
have signed up to a voluntary code of 
conduct. Tony Bonsignore wonders if the 
industry can put its own house in order 


Despite the fact that buying a 
house is the biggest single 
investment most of us ever 
make, mortgage borrowers 
have historically been afforded 
relatively little protection from 
poor advisers. The 1986 Finan- 
cial Services Act, the corner- 
stone of investor protection, 
excludes mortgages. 

So while financial advisers 
have to adhere to veiy strict 
rules every time an investment 
is recommended, when it comes 
to mortgages they have, in the 
past, been free to advise clients 
in anyway they Eke. 

This led to increasing accu- 
sations that some people were 
being sold mortgages they 
didn't fully understand or were 
not best suited to their needs. 
Worse still, there was no 
independent arbitration service 
if a mortgage broker was used. 
All in all, it added up to pretty 
poor deal for the borrower. 

This situation did not escape 
the Labour Party which, in foe 
run-up to last year’s general 
election, threatened to regulate 
the industry directly, a move 
which could seriously eat into 
lenders' profits. 

Faced with this threat, and 
mounting criticism from con- 
sumer organisations, the mort- 
gage industry finally took action 
with foe launch of a new Mort- 
gage Code. 

Put together by foe Council 
of Mortgage Lenders (CML), 
foe code has been in operation 
for just over a year. It attempts 
to put in place a detailed 
framework which all lenders 
must follow. 

lb begin with, mortgage 
advice is now split into three 
types and advisers have to tell 
you which type you are 
receiving. An adviser can 
therefore offer you advice on 
just one mortgage, informa- 
tion on a particular company’s 
range of mortgages, or full 
advice on the whole market. 

If the latter, it must be 
backed in writing, and failure to 
give proper advice can lead to 
a claim for compensation. The 
idea is that you wDl not be 
fooled into thinking you have 
received full advice when you 
haven't, a major criticism of the 
old system. 

The mortgage market is 
hugely complex. The theory is 
that under the new code, if you 
choose not to take advice, then 
you have no cause for com- 
plaint. If, however, you choose 
to take advice which subse- 
quently turns out to be poor, 
then you have a legitimate 
complaint. 

Under the code, advisers 
must give dear information on 
key aspects of any deal. 


including the repayment 
method, foe type of interest 
rate, the costs, any penalties and 
afl other relevant information. 
Providing this is done property, 
the development' of the ' hew 
code is very welcome. 

The complaints procedure 
for borrowers has also been 
overhauled. Previously, anyone 
with a grievance who got their 
mortgage through a bank or 
building sodety could go to foe 
bank or building sodety om- 
budsmen . ■ 

But if they had bought their . 
mortgage elsewhere they had no 
means of registering of com- 
plaint and no chance of any 
compensation. Tie CML has 
responded by setting up the 
CML Arbitration Service, 
which is free for borrowers 
with complaints against any 
lender. 

Last month saw a key part of 
the code put in place, when it 
was extended to the 40,000-odd 
intermediaries who account for 
about half of all new mortgage 
business. The result of this is 
that the vast majority of lenders 
will now refuse to do business 
with any intermediary who has 
not signed up to the code. 

So is the code proving a 
success? So far, the answer is 
unclear. The code does have a 
number of serious flaws. For a 
start, anyone can register them- 
selves as a mortgage broker 
providing they stump up £50. 
This compares with other 
financial advisers who are 
forced to undertake to a series 
of demanding gramc and train- 
ing courses. Although mort- 
gage brokers are being 
encouraged to take formal ex- 
ams, they are not forced to un- 
der foe code. 

Old habits die hard and., 
many staff at the main lenders 

know tittle or nothing about the 

new code, so they are unable to . 

comply with it 

Some of the old guard treat 
it as an irrelevance, continuing 
to do things in exactly the same 
way as before. And because the 
code is voluntaiy, not backed up 
in tew, there is little to stop them 
doing so. . - - - 

Of course, it is still eariydays. 
The code does appear to be. 
having some positive effects.' 
And lenders have an extra 
incentive to make the code 
work. The TTeasury minister - 
Helen Liddell recently warned’ *• 
the industry that ithad just one 
year to make it work or face 
statutoiy regulation. 

Tony Bonsi&ore writes for 
‘Financial Adviser’. 

Council of Mortgage Lenders: 
0171-437 0655 
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Flexible alternatives to traditional bank and building society mortgages are on the increase. Simon Read reports 

Move off the high street 


Richard Branson may not profit from his new loan 


esto 


Richard Branson is probably the 
nation's favourite businessman. 
He's long been aware of his per- 
sonal popularity, expanding his 
Virgin empire on the strength 
of it- But his move into mort- 
gages last year could be Ids first 
big miscalculation. 

Why? Because Virgin is just 
one of many new companies 
hoping to make a mint out of 
home loans. Despite the hype. 
Virgin's One Account, launched 
last October, has gained barely 
1,000 customers, a frac ti on of 
the amount most lenders can 
rack up. Coventry Building 
Society, for instance, lent more 
than £600m last year, almost 10 
times as much as Virgin. 

Other new mortgage lenders 
are as well known as Virgin - 
such as Direct Line and Legal 
& General The new competi- 
tion means anyone slicking to 
building societies or banks for 
their mortgage is missing out on 
potentially much better deals. 

What s the spm these lenders 

have brought to the mortgage 
market? Flexibility for one. 
This has been embraced by the 
likes of Legal & General, Vir- 
gin Direct, KJeinwort Benson 
and Bank of Scotland Mortgage 
Direct Bach offers a slightly dif- 
ferent deal, but the basic con- 


cept of allowing you to pay off 
the mortgage when yon want Lo 
and to borrow against it when 
you need to, is common to alL 
In effect, they let you to run your 

mortgage os a current account 

According to Vbrgjn, the fact 
that people keep savings and 
borrowings separate is costing 
them money. Analysts at 
Dresdncr KJeinwort Benson 
claim that collectively we Ye los- 
ing £2. 1 bn a year because a dif- 
ferent rate of interest is charged 
to borrowers than is paid out to 
savers. In effect, banks and 
building societies are taking a 
turn, or profit on our cash. 

Virgin says the new home 
loans that give you an overdraft 
facility are better. “While it’s in 
the interest of the traditional 
bank and building societies to 
charge different rates of inter- 
est for savings and borrowings, 
it certainly doesn’t benefit their 
customers, ” says Jayne- Anne 
Gadhia. managing director of 
Virgin One. “Our customers 
like the fact that they are con- 
stantly minimising their bor- 
rowing and can repay their 
mortgage several years early." 

The Virgin One account is 
run by the Royal Bank of Scot- 
land, the same staid institution 
that owns Direct Line, which has 


also introduced a new deaL 
“We provide a simple, straight- 
forward product with no hidden 
fees, tie-ins or penalties,” Direct 
Line’s Stephen Geraghty says. 

The two approaches are 
vastly different, yet offer equally 
interesting deals for the right 
borrower. But tbat's the nature 
of the market today. Many of 
the new mortgage lenders want 
to grab their own little pocket 
of customers. The flexible mort- 
gage is attractive but wifl not be 
right for everyone. The simple 
no-frills approach can be a 
much better option for some. 

There is a drawback to flex- 
ible mortgages: the cost- When 
you consider that both Klein- 
wort Benson and Virgin Direct 
charge &2 per cent, that doesn't 
seem bad compared with, say. 
Halifax’s standard variable rate 
of 8.7 per cent. But the rate 
seems less competitive against 
Direct Line’s 7.94 per cent. 

In fact, few new borrowers 
pay the standard rale. Most 
naturally prefer lo enjoy the 
lower cost of a discount or 
fixed-rate mortgage. The good 
news is that these are available 
from most high street lenders. 

Another growing band of 
new mortgage lenders are 
known as the nonconformists. 


Before any beatniks or “trav- 
ellers" rush to sign up, you 
should know that these lenders 
are offering mortgages to those 
who can’t get a mortgage on the 
high street because they have a 
poor credit record ora county 
court judgment against them. 

The idea has been imported 
from America and, indeed, 
some of the new UK lenders are 
American-owned companies, 
names such as Future Mort- 
gages, Kensington Mortgage 


Corporation. The Money Store, 
Preferred Mortgages. Southern 

Pacific and Transamerica. But 
altr uis tic they’re not. They are 
amply mopping up a gap in the 
market, and charging borrowers 
a pretty penny for their trouble. 

You should expect to pay 
around 10 per cent for a loan 
from these lenders. That is high 
but as Michael Bolton at Na- 
tional Home Loans points out: 
“We hope that after two to three 

years borrowers can switch to a 


traditional rate mortgage. By 
then, they will have shown that 
they can meet their monthly 
mortgage commitments and so 
will be given a better hearing in 
the high street," 

Bank of Scotland Mortgages 
Direct 0800810810, ; Direct Line: 
0181-649 9099: Future Mort- 
gagex 01189 514 940; KJeinwort 
Benson: 01 71-956 6600; Legal & 
General 0500 666555; Virgin 
Direct 08456 000001 


Can't, get a 


The buyer’s market takes off 

. . d NO UPFRONT FEES 

Fierce competition among lenders means some great deals for borrowers. Abigail Montrose seeks them out d Minimal formfiffing 


CCJs?^ 

Repossessed? 

ag problems finding A 4t4f/\n J 
to Whites Mortgage jfVLIt/dlO; 


If yoo're having problems finding 
a mortgage, Jim Whites Mortgage 
Solutions can help, 
sf Unbiased mortgage advice - 
to suit your individual needs 
d NO UPFRONT FEES 
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Mortgage lenders are bending over 
.%-backwards to attract new business, which 
is good news for home buyers. The range 
of products on the market has never been 
better and there are some great deals to 
be had 

Currently, fixed-rate deals are at- 
tracting most interest Recent hikes in 
interest rates have seen borrowers look- 
ing for security and, with many lenders 
expecting interest rates to be lower in 
the medium term, fixed-rate mortgages 
are being attractively priced. 

Fixed-rate mortgages are usually for 
two or five years, with the five-year mar- 
ket offering some particularly attractive 
deals. One of the cheapest five-year fixes 
on offer is 5.99 pa cent from .Northern 
Rock. But watch out for file hefty £495 
application fee, and the compulsory 
bufidings and oonlents insurance. Ybu will 


also be tied to Northern Rock for two 
years after the fixed rate has elapsed. 

Attractive five-year rates are also of- 
fered by Abbey National, John Charcol, 
Nationwide and Halifax but, again, you 
usually are expected to remain with the 
lender for a further year or two once the 
fix has ended. 

For those who want to ensure their 
mortgage repayments do not rise above 
a certain level but want to benefit if in- 
terest rates fall, a capped-rate mortgage 
is the answer. Among the best deals on 
offer is Bradford & Bingley s four-year 
capped rate of 6.25 per cent. The 
arrangement fee is £295 and there are 
no compulsory insurances, but you will 
be expected to stay with the society for 
a further two years. 

If you want to avoid redemption 
penalties after the capped period, you 


could consider John Qiarcol’s 6.55 per 
cent cap. which runs until end of June 
2003, or Halifax’s 6.8 per cent capped 
mortgage where the cap lasts until end 
of August 2002. 

For those who want a variable-rate 
mortgage, there are plenty of good dis- 
counts available. “Doe of the lowest two- 
year deals on offer is the Scarborough 
Building Society’s 3.99 discount,” says 
Simon Tyler of mortgage brokers, Chase 
de Vere Mortgage Management. “If 
you're looking for the deepest discount 
over two years this is currently it But 
with compulsory insurance it might not 
be the best deal around." 

Those looking for a five-year discount 
could consider Nationwide’s 135 per cent 
discount. While not be the largest dfaoount 
around. Nationwide’s standard-variable 
rate is 8.1 per cent, against the average 


for all lenders of 87 per cent, which brings 
the rate down to 6.75 per cent 

“Another option is cashbacks, al- 
though these are less popular than they 
used to be," says Mr Tyler. But for those 
who like this option, perhaps because 
they plan to use the cashback to fund the 
deposit, there are good deals around. 

Northern Rock is offering an 8 per 
cent cashback on its standard variable- 
rate mortgage and Leeds & Holbedk is 
offering a 7 per cent cashback on loans 
up to 85 per cent In both cases, early 
redemption penalties last for six years. 

John Charcol 0800 718191; Leeds & 
Holbedc 0500 225777; Abbey National 
0800 555100; Northern Rode 0845-605 
0500; Halifax: 0800 101110; Nationwide 
0800302010; Scarborough: 0990 133149; 
Bradford & Bingley: 0800 570800 


gf Lowest rates asailabie g ^ ' 

In short, it’s the mortgage service x |l|| VrCt^ 
you have every right to expect % ^ 
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100% mortgages 
available. Frozen 
at 7,24%* until 2005. 


With property prices rising, and growing demand for rental 
accommodation, buying property to let is a sound investment 
Mortgage Intelligence, Britain's largest group of mortgage brokers, 
have teamed up with a major lender to offer an exclusive 'Buy to Let 1 
mortgage: . 

$ Borrow up to 80% of the property value 
if Buy any nurrber of properties, upto£t, 000,000 
$ Free valuation 

$ Preferential terms for large loans 

For details, call free 8am-8pm 7 daysaweek, quoting ref 2222, on: 

0500-10-10-33 

orvisitusatwww.mortgage-inteHigenqe.co.uk 


BritdfiMa 


Rimt&d by Enjoy long term certainty with a 1 00% mortgage fixed 
for as long as most people are likely to stay in a 
property. 1 First or second time buyers welcome. This offer 
is exclusive to Independent Mortgage Collection. Limited 
issue. Call now before funds run out. Lines open 9am - 8pm Monday - Friday, 

1 0am - 4pm weekends. 

0800 731 0 137 r 

A collection of nationwide firms of independent mortgage adviser* marketing 

exclusive mortgage products from major lenders. 1D02 i 


‘I’m now renting out two properties - 
to Mortgage Intelligence! 


• MORTGAGE • 

INTELLIGENCE 

Britain’s Largest Group of Mortgage Brokets 
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7.8% 

APR 
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MORTGAGE 

COLLECTION 


has expired for the remainder of he mortqi 
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. ym HO# if IS AT RISK IF YOU DO 


not keep up repayments on a mortgage dr other loan secured on it. 


loans subiea to oge and Status, type o"d value of property. Mortgage secured on property- Nc pension for early repa/mem chc-ge has hee-i mode. A 
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The people’s car for toffs 


Road test Rolls-Royce Silver Seraph, by John Simister 


A Rolls-Royce, they say, is the best car 
m the world. Nonsense, I say. A Rolls- 
Royce has always been a desirable and 
lovingly created thing, but the best car 
m Hardly, especially when the 

standard Rolls-Royce offering has bareiv 
changed since 1980. The motor car as 
Rolls-Royce always calls it, has become 
out of date, off the pace, a state of no 
ones art but its maker's. Such was the 
status quo until now. But something mo- 
mentous has happened. Rolls-Royce 
Motor Cars has produced an all-new 
Rolls-Royce motor car. and it proves that 
the Rolls engineers have listened well. 

Rolls-Royce saloons are usually 
called Silver somethings, and this time 
it’s the turn of a seraph to be silvered. 
Its looks are an amal gam 0 f the just- 
deceased Silver Spirit/Silver Spur, the 
earh'er Silver Shadow whose side creas- 
es are echoed in the Seraph, and the 
grandiose Silver Cloud. 

The result is a car which looks 
modern, but which couldn’t possibly be 
anything other than a Rolls-Royce. The 
nose is stfll high and proud, but the grille 
is squatter, Jess sharp-edged and more 
like an ancient Greek temple than ever. 

Rolls-Royce was about to be bought 
by BMW, although this is not cut and 



dried. VW has made an offer, and a final 
decision will be made by shareholders in 
June. If successful, the bid would be tbe 
ultimate in ironies: the makers of the 
People’s Car owning the TbfTs Car. 

Up to now, Rolls-Royce has been lean- 
ing heavily on BMW for components and 
expertise, which is why the old Rolls- 
Royce VS monster-motor, 6.75 litres of 
low- lech, law-revving history, has gone 
in favour of a BMW V12 of '‘just" 5.4 
litres. That may change in a year or so’s 
time if the VW bid succeeds. 

A German engine in the ultimate 
British car. Hie idea is hard to take, but 


it certainly works on the practical level. 
Power is up from the old Silver Spur’s 
300bhp, achieved with the help of a small 
turbocharger, to 322bbp, achieved 
through being modem and efficient. 
The engine is practically identical to that 
used in the BMW 750iL, apart from the 
badges on the cam-covers and the cali- 
bration of the management system to suit 
its new surroundings. The tra nsmissi on 

comes from the same source, as does the 
air-conditioning system. 

There is absolutely no doubt about the 
provenance of the interior, though. The 
dashboard is gentler and curvier in 


shape, and the switchgear is much more 
modern than before, but lustrous wood 
and taut, rich leather are as oli-pezvading 
as ever, the air vents are still enormous 
and you still don’t get a rev-counter be- 
cause exact engine speed should be of no 
concent to tbe Rolls-Royce driver. 

lo drive, the SQver Seraph is a reve- 
lation. It sounds different from before, 
thanks mainly to its four extra cylinders, 
and it is both faster and quieter, but tbe 
major transformation is in tbe way it 
copes with bumps and bends. The body 
structure is a 65 percent stiffer than be- 
fore, so there’s none of the groan and 
shudder of old. 

This extra body stiffness together 
with new suspension allow the Seraph to 
soak up bumps without heaving and float- 
ing. They also make this vast car feel ag- 
ile and eager in a way its ship-like 
predecessor never could. Never has a 
Rolls-Royce felt so all-of-a-piece, such 
fun to drive, yet so comfortable for all 
its occupants. 

The Silver Seraph has caught up 
with current capabilities, without losing 
the feeling of being a Rolls-Royce. In fact, 
it’s closer to its maker's ideals than ever. 
The best car in the world? Now, it’s not 
such a daft idea after alL 


SPECIFICATIONS 

Price: £155,000. 

Engine: 5379cc VI2, 24 valves, 
326b hp ac S.OOOrpm. 
Transmission: five-speed 
automatic gearbox, rear-wheel 
drive. 

Performances cop speed 
MOmph, 0-60 In 6.9sec, !I-I6mpg. 

Rivals 

BMW 750iU £75,050. Similar 
engine to die Seraph's, half the 
price and it comes complete 
with a TV. Delightful to drive, 
but nothing like the presence. 

Daimler Super Eight: £62,775. 
Supercharged V8 from the Jaguar 
XJR. in a longer and more 
luxurious body. The closest you’ll 
get to a Rolls-Royce ambience 
without buying a Rolls-Royce. 

Mercedes-Benz S600: 
£102.490. A VQ, Tike the Rolls 
and the BMW, but bigger and 
more powerful. A huge car, 
beautifully built but hardly 
beautiful. New model due In 
the autumn. 


Norton 
returns . . . 

*at 225 mph 

The troubled marque has plans for a superbike - but 
a German rival could trump rt, writes Roland Brown 


Once-mighty Norton is celebrating its 
centenary this year amid controversy 
that must be causing the founder, James 
Lansdowne Norton, to turn in his grave. 

Norton Motors International, owned 
by the Canadian -based Aquflini property 
group, recently revealed a remarkable 
lj>00cc V8 superbike, the .Nemesis, to 
be produced at its factory at Shenstone, 
in Staffordshire, later this year. 

If this does reach production it will ag- 
nify a tremendous comeback for Norton. 
The V8’s 260bhp output and 225mph top 
speed would make it by far the world’s 
fastest and most powerful superbike. 
*v'But as usual with Norton, the story is 
more complex than it seems. Tbe Neme- 
sis is a concept bike that requires much 
development before being ready for pro- 
duction. Meanwhile another new Norton 
is already being produced - by Norton 
Motors Deutschland, the former Ger- 
man importer, which owns rights to the 
Norton name in most European coun- 
tries except Britain. The C652SM is 
being built by Tigcraft, of famborough- 

In contrast to the futuristic Nemesis, 
the C652SM is a simple roadster pow- 
ered by the single-cylinder engine from 
BMW’s F650. Despite being assembled 
in Fhraborough, the C652SM cannot be 
sold in Britain. When the first 15 bikes 


are completed at the end of this month 
they will be shipped to Norton Motors 
Deutschland's base near Munich. Most 
have been sold to German enthusiasts. 

There is no love lost between the 
Canadian owners of Norton Motors 
International and Joe Seifert, boss of 
Norton Motors Deutschland. Seifert 
and Hgcraft have been issued with writs 
attempting, to prevent them from pro- 
ducing the C652SM. although NMI 
accepts that Seifert has registered the 
Norton name in some countries. 

Seifert, an enthusiast who sells spares 
for old Nortons and races one in classic 
events, is convinced that while tbe Neme- 
sis may attract investment, it will never 
reach production. “It seems remarkable 
that NMI should present these propos- 
als as the basis for a serious business plan 
to prospective shareholders," he says. 

The Canadian-owned firm’s propos- 
als are certainly ambitious. According to 
NMI, the Nemesis will outperform 
Honda’s CBR1100XX Super Blackbird, 
currently the world’s fastest bike, by 
almost 50mph. It will also incorporate 
features such as a magnesium frame, 
active suspension and a push-button 
gear-change and clutch, none of which 
has yet been seen on a production bike. 

According to NMI, the Nemesis will 



be the flagship of a range including four- 
cyiinder superbikes, a cruiser, tbe Com- 
mando, with a different 1500ceV8 engine, 
and single-cylinder models. All have been 
designed by A! Melling, of Melling Con- 
sullaix7DesignmRodKiale,I^UKashire. 

Melling, 54, says he has worked for 
many leading car and bike manufac- 
turers. He is known in the automotive 
world for his work on a controversial but 
ultimately successful V8 engine for the 
sports car firm TVR. It may be relevant 
that the specification of the Nemesis is 
very similar to that of the Melling- 
designed 1500cc V8 announced several 
years ago by March, an American- 
owned firm that recently formed a part- 
nership with Norton. That bike .was 
due for production in 1996 but was 
never built. March’s UK base at 


Bicester in Oxfordshire is now dosed. 

Unlike the exotic Nemesis, the rival 
Norton firm’s C652SM is a down-to- 
earth single-cylinder roadster that com- 
bines the 652cc BMW engine with a 
chassis based on that of Tigcraft's suc- 
cessful single-cylinder racing bike. The 
liquid-cooled, four-valve engine sits in 
a rigid tubular steel frame, which bolds 
high-quality conventional cyde parts. 

Styling is retro, with traditional Nor- 
ton sQver paint and low handlebars. The 
BMW engine produces a maximum of 
47bhp - enough for a top speed of just 
over lOOmph. The Norton is lively, 
pulling cleanly from low revs and reach- 
ing about 80mph before typical single- 
cylinder vibration becomes tiresome. 

Where this Norton really scores is 
with its race-bred handling. The single’s 


light weight (just 158kg) and taut sus- 
pension combine with its sticky tyres and 
powerful single front Biembo disc brake 
to make it great fun on a twisty road - 
though there are plenty of cheaper and 
more powerful machines on the market. 

One problem for British Norton 
enthusiasts is that because the C652SM 
cannot legally be sold in this country it 
would have to be bought from Norton 
Motors Deutschland (00498151 28 708) 
and personally imported, with the buyer 
paying VAT on top of the basic price of 
DM 18,100 - a total of just over £7,000. 

Alternatively, those looking for a 
more powerful Norton could wait for the 
225mph Nemesis V8 to reach produc- 
tion. Such an event would be the perfect 
way to celebrate Norton's centenary - 
but, sadly, the wait may be a long one. 



% GAVIN 
GREEN 

Skoda's emergence as top marque in the 
recent JD Power customer satisfaction 
survey may have raised eyebrows, spoilt a 
few stand-up comedians’ jokes and given 
tbe headline writers some fun. 

But we really should not be all that 
surprised. Skodas are now Czech 
Vblkswagens. rather than a testament to 
the technical shortcomings of Communism. 
“The brand name from hell”, as a 
marketing magazine once termed it, has 
now teamed up with the brand name loved 
by the brand gurus, so a good J D Power 
showing was always on the cards. 

Yet it can’t just be the VW influence. 
Look at the results in detail, and you’ll find 
Skoda well on top and Volkswagen way 
behind, just above the industry average. 
Audi, VWs blue-chip brand, is a notch 
higher, still well behind Skoda. Clearly, 
then, customer satisfaction isn’t just about 
good products. Are Skodas really better 
than VWs and Audis - or Mercedes- 
Benzes, BMWs and Tbyotas? They are noL 

But they do have very different dealers, 
and a big drunk of customer satisfaction is 
obviously to do with the selling and 
servicing experience. Skoda dealers tend to 
be small and family owned, and situated in 
rural areas. In short, they are old-fashioned 
garages. They know their customers by 
their first names - and if their buildings 
and facilities are out-of-date, then so are 
their standards of courtesy. A large number 
are ex-Rover dealers, ditched when the 
British maker pruned its dealer network. 

Rover, along with most other major car 
makers in Britain, has been shedding small, 
rural, family-run garages in favour of big, 
mufti-franchise groups. They can afford 
bigger sites in prosperous, highly populated 
areas. They can afford better equipment to 
service cars, including high-tech computer 
monitoring. They can afford quality 
carpets, nice furniture, pretty receptionists, 
highly trained salesmen, lots of demo cars, 
big signs in the latest corporate liveiy - and 
the dealer prindpaJ has enough spare time 
to be able to take the odd “best sales 
performance of the month” car company- 
backed prize to the Caribbean. 

Car dealerships are now slicker, more 
modem and more professional than ever. 
Which is why many people would rather 
deal with the friendly little bloke down the 
road, whose father's father set up the 
garage - never mind that the receptionist is 
his mum, the carpet in the showroom has 
seen better days, and they serve tea in mugs 
not coffee from an espresso machine. 

As further proof, another maker 
renowned for its small, family-run 
provincial garages - Subaru - notched up 
second place in the JD Power study. Rover, 
Ford and \touxhall - whose names used to 
be part of any small provincial British town, 
before local garages lost the franchises - all 
came near the bottom of the table. 

Tbe move to larger, more “professional” 
purveyors of goods is not confined to 
selling cars, of course. The trend is just as 
pronounced in groceries and white goods. 
It’s the way the world is going, and no 
amount of consumer surveys showing that 
most of us would rather deal with small, 
personal outfits, close to our homes rather 
than a long drive away, is going to change 
things. Fewer, bigger dealers suit the “think 
big” mindset of our business leaders. 

Customer satisfaction - the holy grail of 
all companies - is only a goal if it fils within 
the narrow confines of corporate thinking. 
Modem customer satisfaction is giving the 
customer not what he or she really wants, 
but what the company is prepared to offer. 





Worn to 
be wild 

You’ve got the classic bike, but you’re still 

only half way there, reckons Giles Anderson 

The burgeoning interest in classic bikes has sparked a resurgence 
in the whole classic style. And you have to have the gear to match 
the bike. “People are interested in the look," says Roy Buosi, own- 
er of Bullet -a classic bike specialist shop. “They’re after the cod- 
looking image of tbe ton-up boys who used to head up the Ml 
at lOOmph in the 1950s.” It also gives the impression that you’ve 
been riding for a long time, according to Mr Buosi. “In bike cir- 
cles there’s a snob factor. You have to have the right badge or 
they won't talk to you.” 

First on the wish hst for classic bike owners is the Belstaff TJall 
Master jacket costing £89.99. This black wax cotton jacket comes 
straight from the pre-leather 1940s. “It's generally for the middle- 
aged born-again bikers who remember the name from their teens, 
says Belstaff’s John Wakefield. Underneath this, you need same 
Lewis leathers -jacket or trousers both priced from £100 upwards. 
For authentic boots, look to the £99.99 Ah Berg^ Albion Classic, 
which haven’t chang ed since the Fifties. Davida’s helmet, the pud- 
ding-basm Classic, Costs upwards of £80 and is the most traditional 
of tbe new ones on offer. These don’t conform to modem stan- 
dards and are only for exhibition use. Davida alsa does a Classic 
Jet hehnet, a l^al version of the Classic. “We get a range of peo- 
ple,” says David Fiddaman, managing director of Davida, “from 
those in their earfy 40s who used to be into motonydes; those who 
just like style, to scooter riders.” For die final datedtouch, yon need 
the Aviator Retro goggles, also available from Davida. 

Stylish they may be, but Richard Rosental, of Classic Bike mag- 
azine," wouldn’t recommend these outfits for the serious rider. 
He says a lot of the old-fashioned leather wears through quick- 
ly and pudding-basin helmets give you no protection down the 
back or the front of the head. But Roy Buosi remains unrepen- 
tant: “Safety is not the issue, it’s the look." 

BuBet - 0171-736 3811; Belstaff stockist -01782839 879; Victory 
Motorcycles- 0171-284.2074; Alt-Berg- 01748 850615; Davida mail 
order catalogue - 0151 678 4656 
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Introducing Tbe Independent on Sunday \foiee Personals*- an exciting 
new telephone dating service lior our readers, designed to make your 
search for someone special easier and more successful than ever! 

To place your own FREE personal ad, call 

0800 216318 

...EVEN THE CALL IS FREE 

For RH live ashtancs (ran a \fara FtaocJi’ reprsertoiire col MondayFriday 9am-8pro. 

- _ INDEPENDENT .. 

Voice personals 

Voice Panonok* oppaors m The Independent wdi Saturday in The EYE supplement 
and in The Independent on Sunday in the Real Life section. 
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The school’s 
fine, but the 
journey ... 


You may live in your dream 
house, but if you spend two 
hours each day driving the 
children back and forth, 
maybe ft's time to think 
about moving. Mary Wilson 
talked to people who fought 
free of the school run 

Running children to and from school can 
take an inordinate amount of time out of 
the day, especially if you have children at 
more than one school. And many people 
who move out of London for a better qual- 
ity of life find that there may be less pol- 
lution and less traffic, but they are spend- 
ing more time in the car because the 
schools are some distance away. 

Ann-Helcn and Tony English had lived 
for 12 years in a beautiful Grade IF listed 
15th-century house in Harrow Weald, 
Middlesex, which they and their children . 
loved, 

“It was a stunning old farmhouse, set in 
the middle of a massive garden." says Mrs 
English, who Is an artist with a studio in 
Finsbuiy Park. 

•‘However, when my daughter 
Dominique, who is now 10 years old, 
started to go to school in Hampstead, it was 
taking me anything from half an hour to 
an hour to drive her to school. And when 
my youngest daughter, GabricUa, [now six) 
started at school, I was spending another 
half-an-hour getting through Hampstead 
Village, and then the same again getting 
to work. 

“I would get to my studio and then have 


to turn around to go home to pick her up 
again at 12. It was terrible, and bad for 
everybody’s health*’. 

Although the family did not want to 
leave their lovely house and garden, they 
realised that they had to move nearer to 
the schools to improve the quality of their 
lives. So they have now bought a Thirties 
mock-Tudor house opposite Golders Hill 
Park. NW11. 

‘The noise of the traffic does get to me, 
but we are lucky enough to be facing the 
Hampstead Heath extension, which helps. 

I now can walk to school with my children 
through the park. It takes only five min- 
utes, and I reckon I have saved around five . 
hours a day,” says Mrs English. 

Liz Newman, of Goldschmidt Sc How- 
lands Hampstead office, which sold the 
house to the Englishes, says: “We get quite - 
a number of people moving to Hampstead 
to get closer to the schools. 1 have one 
woman, who lives in Kensington, .west Lon- ■; 
don, looking at the moment Her children 
go to school in Hampstead, and she is fed „ 
up with sitting In the car all day.” 

Tony Mullucics, of Mulluds. Wells & 
Associates, in Bishops Stortfbid, Hert- 
fordshire, says: “I have Just sold a house 
on the east side of town, near the Hert- 
fordshire & Essex High School, because it 
was so close to the school. It is in a no 
through road, so it is quite safe for children 
to walk to school every day. 

“That means that if there are after- 
school activities, or sports on Saturday 
morning, the parents don’t have to ferry 
them back and forth. And if they start at 
the school at II years old and then go on 
to Cambridge, perhaps, the family knows 
it can be settled in one house for at least 
10 years, as the station is dose by, too,” says 
Mr MulJucks. 

Properties dose to a school tend to be 
about 10 per cent more expensive than 


The English family had to give up their coimtry home... but Hampstead Heath and being able to walk to school are fine compensations 


KaJpesh Latfiqgra 


equivalent houses that are less conveniently 
placed, but parents are often happy to pay 
the extra price for their freedom. At the 
other side of the town, the same situation 
applies to houses near Bishop Stortford 
College. 

'• ‘Any house within walking distance 
carries -a premium” says Tony Mullucks, 
“and I can see that premium increasing as 
roads become more congested”. The agent 
is selling two new five-bedroom houses 
dose to the college, the playing fields and 
the primary school for 1335,000 each. 

Families are moving into Guildford, 
Surrey, too. if their children go to one of 
the several excellent schools in the dty. 


“7 recently sold a five-bedroom modern 
bouse in Tonnead Road to a family who 
had lived in Dorking. They wanted to move 
to Guildford to escape the previously 
lengthy school run taking their child to the 
High School,” says Keith Remington, of 
Curchods. 

The agent has a five-bedroom Thirties 
house in Grove Road, within walking dis- 
tance of most of the Guildford schools, on 
the market for 420,000. 

And in Ipswich, the same inward move- 
ment is occurring. Bidwells has been 
retained to find a client a substantial 
house, with one main proviso - that it be 
no more than 15 minutes away from 


' Woodbridge School, which hzs children are 
attending. 

“More clients are making it dear that 
they will view only properties that are a 
short distance from the local school,” says 
Guy Jenkinson, of Bidwells. 

Paul Greenwood, managing director of 
Stacks Relocation, often sees parents buy 
a home in a second-choice area because of 
the school run. “Purchasers often put 
journey time from school as a top priority 
when property-hunting. 

• “Houses within five miles of good 
schools are in great demand, and sell for 
a significant premium, but they may also 
come up for sale more often. Turnover is 


high er, as the home may be sold for some- ■ 
thing moresuitable in a different location 
once foe children have left schooL” 

He suggests that it is worth practising^ 
the school run, in both directions, at the - *' 
appropriate time both morning and after- r ■ 
noon before committing yourself to a 
property. ‘Traffic patterns may be sucb that 
a property that is farther away may in fact 
be better in terms of travel time, which is 
the crucial factor” he says. 

Goldschmidt Sc Howland 0171-435 4404; 
Mullucics Wells Sc Associates, 01279 755400; 
Stacks Relocation, 01666 860523; Curchods, 
01932 874488; Bidwells, 01223 841&41. 





Why a bad job can give you a shock 
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Having faith in your 
workmen is all well 
and good, but 
sometimes it is 
misplaced, as Clare 
and Audrey found to 
their horror. 

Penny Jackson finds 
out why 


Two weeks ago. Audrey 
Chaussin, working as an au 
pair in London, was lucky not 
to have been killed while tak- 
ing a shower. As she stepped 
into a running bath she reached 
out for the shower attachment. 
At once her whole body start- 
ed shaking. She managed to 
turn off the tap before dropping 
the shower and clambering out 
of the bath. 

Since she was alone in the 
house her first thought was to 
call her mother in trance. “I was 
very frightened. I thought I 
was ill,” recalls Ms Chaussin. 
"Bu! when I described to my 
mother what had happened 
she suggested that it could be 
an electric shock. Hie washing 
machine and diyer are both in 
the bathroom and it was the first 
time I had taken a shower 
while they were working.” 

By contrast, it was quite 
usual for her employer, Clare 
Wessely, to get up early and pot 
on the washing machine before 
showering. “I had felt tingling 
on and off for a long time and 
il bad got worse over Lhe past 
few months. But nobody else 
felt it, so I put it down to stat- 
ic and assumed it was just me. 
As soon as Audrey told us what 
had happened we had every- 
thing checked. It is terrifying to 
think what might have hap- 
pened,” says Mis Wessely. 

The electrician who was 
called in discovered that the 
washing machine had not been 
earthed and was also on a sin- 
gle wire, not a ring main. “Tt was 
lethal,” he says. The electric 
current was being carried 
through lhe water pipes and it 
couTd easily have caused a fa- 
tal accident. Hie workmanship 



T=-- 


was terrible and the appliances 
should never have been put in 
the bathroom in the first place.” 

Even though it was only 
three years ago that the Wes- 
selys had major work done on 
their London house, they now 
face another bQl for its rewiring. 
Hie scenario is not unfamiliar. 
The building company, recom- 
mended bv their architect, has 
since gone out of business. 


“We realised right from the 
beginning that the electrician 
was a disaster. He pul in a 
transformer the size of a bouse 
and successive electricians 
have commented that it should 
be in a museum”, says Gare 
Wessely. 

The family is by no means 
alone in finding that the person 
or company responsible for 
sub-standard work is no longer 


accountable. But, if someone is 
doing a job in a dangerous 
manner, it cannot be shrugged 
off. So where to start? 

If an architect has been in- 
volved, it might be tempting to 
place the responsibility there. 
Tony Chapman of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects 
(RIBA), says that the architect 
does bear some responsibility if 
he signs work off. An architect 


must ensure that craftsmen he 
or she recommends or appoints 
are fully qualified and that cer- 
tificates are issued as to the 
quality of the work. “This is m 
effect self-certification since 
architects cannot check every 
pipe or bit of wiring." Qualifi- 
cations should guarantee a good 
standard of workmanship. 

In the gas installing business 
Corgi registration has been 


lightened up. Last month an 
identity card scheme was 
launched so that at a glance cus- 
tomers can check lhe credentials 
and areas of competence of the 
operative. The nearest equiva- 
lent in the electrical world is the 
-National Inspect ion Council 
for Electrical Installation con- 
tracinrs. (NICIEC) hut unlike 
Girgi registration it is not re- 
quired under law. 


However, the NICIEC and 
the Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers do provide some redres 
if one of their members is guilty 
of sub-standard work. Poor 
workmanship was used for the 
first time in a charge of 
manslaughter after a young fa- 
ther was killed by an electric 
shock from a sink when a cen- 
tral heating system was wrong- 
ly wired. 


The electrician charged had 
connected the live piu in a cen- 
tral heating programmer to the 
earth in the junction box, which 
resulted in the radiators and 
pipework in the house being 
live. In another case, in which 
a teenager was electrocuted by 
a faulty power shower, it was not 
possible to trace the person re- 
sponsible. 

The evidence of negligence 
can sometimes take years to 
manifest itself and this can be 
a problem when it comes to pro- 
viding evidence in the courts. 
But where a company or a per- 
son is dearly putting lives at risk, 
the Health and Safety Executive- 
will make strenuous efforts to 
seek the offender. 

“Wc might liaise with the lo- 
cal authority and the police and 
in the pest have gone to great, 
lengths to track people down”, 
says Mark Wheeler of the HSE " 
“It is difficult to pursue when 
companies go out of business but 
individuals cannot c hange their. ■ 

status. Hie regulations covering 
electrical work are very specify, 
ic. Where a professional job is - 
being done, the home becomes 
the work place so that if a 
builder, say, is putting in a loft 
extension the house is m effect 
a construction site.” ■ 

. There is plenty of evidence' 
that most people have great 
faith in the skill of others, es- 
pecially in areas of which they 
themselves know little. But ac- 
cording to Gare Wessely!5 dee^_ 
trieian, we should all be more ' 
cautious. “I have seen some ter- : 
rible jobs. It is better to get it 
checked by someone else t ftan . 
live with doubts. Il could have ; 
been much worse for the young 
French girl * 


-1 fcC " 


Audrey Chaussin got 
more than she ■ 
bargained for when 
she tried to take a 
shower: a powerful 
electric shock that 
could have proved 
fatal 
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Neville Elder 
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Far from purrfecL there is plenty of work for Duncan and Manana in their rambling, Victorian house, which they didn't count on foiling in love with Photograph: Neville Elder 

To make a killing put your life on hold 


* Renovating can add 
plenty of value to 
your property Rut 
as Fiona Brandhorst 
discovered, it means 
work, work and 
more work 


“No pain, no gain" is little con- 
solation if you’re up to your 
neck in sweat and tears reno- 
vating a property. While some 
people manage to make vast 
fortunes on a house without so 
much as changing a light switch, 
others are more dedicated, 
spending months or even years 
restoring' a house before 
cashing in on their investment 
Buying a rambling, unmod- 
e raised Victorian semi “as 
Grandma left it” was something 
Duncan Benge and Mariana 
Hardcastle vowed they’d never 


do again, but Duncan is the first 
to admit that their second foray 
into the world of renovation was 
purely “motivated by money”. 
They paid £134,000 for their 
house last summer just as the 
property market in south Lon- 
don was coming out of its nose- 
dive. 'umlar properties now 
^ ..at around £350,000. 

“We reckoned we needed to 
spend £60,000 on the renova- 
tions and we only had half of 
that," says Duncan. They 
agreed that most of the short- 
fall would be spent on labour so 
it made sense for Duncan to 
take a year's sabbatical from his 
business, sourcing antique fur- 
niture, to do as much of the 
. work he could himself Mariana, 
meanwhile, continued her job 
as an estate agent. 

Having sold their flat 
quickly, they had to live apart 
with friends for four months 
while the electrics, plumbing, 
central heating and roof were 
renewed. Duncan worked 
around and sometimes with 
the professionals. “The plumber 


was employed on a day rate." 
says Duncan. “I didn't want him 
to waste time going off to the 
builders' merchant for parts so 
he gave me the list instead. I 
figured if I was around working 
all the time, they’d have to do 
the same." 

Duncan and Mariana lived in 
one room when they moved in 
together with the “demolition 
site” around them. They didn’t 
botherwith a plan of action, the 
task was too big TTxty’d even tak- 
en a gamble on not having a lull 
structural survey, relying instead 
on the “unofficial" advice of an 
architect friend that there was 
“not a lot wrong” with the house. 

Duncan started decorating at 
the top of the house and is 
slowly working his way down. It 
took him three weeks to install 
the new kitchen from a “stack 
of bases and various plans" only 
to find the ceiling had suc- 
cumbed to damp from the room 
above and fallen in one morn- 
ing at 4am. “It’s still down, I 
can’t face it," he adds. 

Is it easy to become obsessed 


with the task when you've set 
yourself a timescale? “You have 
to be disciplined," explains 
Duncan. “You need to have 
time off but not too much or it’s 
difficult to get the momentum 
going again." 

Most of the decorations 
have been chosen with an eye 
to reselling the property, with 
a few exceptions. “The bed- 
rooms have been painted in 
bold colours and the main bed- 
room will be furnished in a 
Thirties style as it's the period 
1 specialise in. A gothic arch in 
the hallway will frame a gothic- 
style window I've found for the 
kitchen. But we've pandered to 
the need for Victorian features 
like fireplaces." 

One thing Duncan and Mar- 
iana didn't budget for when they 
took on their financial propo- 
sition was falling in love with the 
house. “We probably won’t be 
moving on as quickly as we’d 
intended,” adds Duncan. 

Moving on has never been a 
problem for Larry Griffiths, 
national sales manager for a gas 


How to find 
your ‘fairy castle' 


The market Is wising up to 
the feet that gays sometimes 
. .. have different requirements 
when it comes to finding 
a property. 

By Robert Liebman 

Gay districts are out of the closet. Miller 
Homes is promoting a new development 
of flats and houses with a boast that if is 
located near Manchester’s gay village 
and ihe city centre. A firm ofindependent 
financial advisers (IFA) in Oxford adver- 
tises m the gay press, h ighl ig h ting the words 
“pride” and “prejudice" in pink. 

. Phil Carvosso, a London-based IFA, 
advertises his services with a photograph 
showing two bare-chested men- with 

• nothing Between them but a rose: “Wfe 
gays have special needs, life styles, fears 
and concerns,” says Mr Carvosso, “and a 
financial adviser should be able to under- 
stand them." The list of fears is obviously 
topped by HIV *md Aids - and insurers 
and tenders vfltopy into personal matters. 

“AIso;ams»der the uncertainty of gay 
relationships,” Mr Carvosso suggests,. 
“■Wfe have a habit of jumping ship feiriy 
■ often. You peed' to have a portable solu- 
tion to mortgage problems." 

Her suspects that most straight IFAs 
don’t ■want to «nnmumcate with gays and 
wouldn’t be able . to do so if they tried 
“With a gay broker, you can talk openly 
and mention risk factors on a tympathqta 

• and imdezstandii^.basis. My clients -can ■ 
be pierced or shaved, and they don’t get 
the tongue-in-cheek attitude, as with a ■ 
straight adviser” 7 


GaylFAscan also work financial won- 
ders that are denied to their straight 
counterparts. Mr Carvosso did indeed get 
a better mortgage for David and Marco, 
who were renting an attic flat complete 
with roof garden in north London. 

‘ x We tried to buy the flat so that we 
could open it out and make it loft-like," 
says David. “The landlord refused to sell, 
so we decided to buy." 

Location was one of several strict con- 
ditions, he explains: “It had to be hear 
Islington, where Marco runs a flower shop. 
It had to have a lot of light, and not be a 
Victorian terrace, which we find uninter- 
esting.' It had to have . a roof terrace; 
Marco’s passion is plants.” 

They found a converted office block, 
made an offer, and were promptly 
gazumped. “Thai was on a Saturday. We 
made the rounds of estate agpnts, picked 
up particulars, drove around on Sunday 
and viewed the building^ from the oat- 
side,” says David, who is finance co-ordi- 
nator with Rubber Staffers, a charity 
dedicated to HIV prevention. 

Of the seven flats in the block, only one 
had the necessary condition of being 
attached to the root They made an imme- : 
diate offer, and are hoping to complete a 
week after exchanging contracts. 

■ A proud Mr Carvosso proclaims that 
“David and Marco found a queens' par- 
adise. Everyone is looking for fairy castles, 
unusual properties. It’s not that easy in 
London.” 

Gay communities are prominent m 
Brighton; . Bath, Bristol and Manchester 
and, as gays know, in many other areas. 

- “Obviously there are gay people every- 
where," says Stephen Coote, publisher of 
the GaytoZ Directory. He thinks that his 
section of Lon don is gay, “but I’ m n °t sure 

if that isbecause it is a gay area, or because 

I know* tot of gays." 


Mr Coote notes that “some letting 
agencies specialise in gay housing, and 
Switchboard, a voluntary organisation, 
provides safe flat-sharing. If someone is 
looking for or offering a flat share. Switch- 
board does discreet vetting before issuing 
details. Stonewall Housing Association 
also certainly considers security and dis- 
cretion.” ... 

Gay men tend to regard London as too 
sprawling and diverse to allow any one 
particular area to be predominantly or 
recognisably gay. But gays dearly feel 
most at home in such areas as Brixton, 
Islington, Camden, Hampstead, Earl’s 
Court, Soho and Richmond, and parts of 
Wimbledon, Stoke Newington and 
Rotherhfthe. 

If there is a trend, it seems to'be less 
in “ghettoising" a specific location than in 
preferring certain types of housing, 
namely converted warehouses and offices. 
“The first problem is price. Rich gays go 
somewhere stylish, like a loft area,? says 
Mr Coote. “And many are rich simpfy . 
because they have two incomes and no 
children.”. 

Julia She Hey; director of Stonewall 
Housing Association, insists that “not 
all gays and lesbians are affluent with 
high disposable incomes, and we pro- 
vide for gay homeless who don’t have 
resources." She agrees that “one part of 
the property market that is successfully 
targeting the pink pound is warehouse 
conversions." 

“The gay mentality," says Philip Car- 
vosso, “is always looking for some thing dif- 
ferent, something to create! The artistic 
flair leads us to these different properties." . 

Carvosso and Company 0500 778860; 
Stonewall, 0171-3595767; Gay to 2,07 77- 
793 7450; London Lesbian and Gay 
Switchboard, 0171-837 7324. 


company, and his wife Hazel, 
whose first renovating chal- 
lenge came wben they sold 
their done estate house in 1980 
on the outskirts of Peterborough 
to buy a five-bedroom Victorian 
detached house. 

The bouse had anrienl 
wiring, no damp-proof course 
and a “nail sick" roof where the 
tiles were just sliding off tike 
sheet rain. Eighteen months and 
several large tins of emulsion 
later, they moved on again, 
with a sizeable deposit, to a 
sprawling 1921% bungalow. 
Intact with period features, 
including piaster swallows 
round the ceilings, it was so “un- 
fashionable" at the time that it 
was practically given away. 

Larry , 47, a former gas fitter, 
tackles most of the renovation 
work himself and when he can’t, 
he always knows a man who can. 
Yet no one could rescue Larry 
and Hazel from the only bad 
property move they have made. 
Initially, they were delighted 
with the tiny terraced cottage 
that cost “peanuts". 


However, it didn’t take long 
to find that their bedroom 
window had a fine view of an 
abattoir. Three days a week the 
street was awash with blood. 
“The rats were the size of cats," 
remembers Larry. “Apparently 
it was all the protein going 
down the drains." They resold 
it, frilly renovated, an a quiet day 
at the abattoir. 

Larry and Hazel have spent 
the past three years restoring a 
Grade U-listed farmhouse. “The 
rules and regulations have near- 
ly killed me," comments Larry, 
“all the work has had to be in- 
spected, but IVeteamt so much." 

Making money is the 
motivation, but do personal 
relationships suffer as weekends 
are spent stripping and sanding? 
“Yon have to have the same 
vision,” says Larry, “or you’d be 
walking down divorce street 
very quickly." 

Duncan Benge would use 
the profit he hopes to make to 
have an easier life. “Next time, 
we’ll have the money to pay 
someone to do it for us." 


Why sad hotels 
could spark a smile 

This could be a good time to seek out those 
shabby, down-ar-heel London streets where 
the odd person can often be found sitting 
disconsolately on the steps of a once-smart 
house. 

Budget hotels in places tike South Kens- 
ington and Paddington have always stood 
out like sore thumbs and it is quite possible 
to walk from a smart, pricey street round 
the corner into another of peeling paint- 
work and a generally sad air. 

For the residents of Courtfield Gardens 
in South Kensington this could all be about 
to change. Planning consent has been given 
to turn five small hotels into 33 luxury flats 
and they are being sold by Ble nh ei m Bish- 
op and Winkworth for about £9m. 

But what is of real interest is the effect it 
will have on nearby homes. Christopher 
Roupeti of Winkworth says the impact will 
be considerable. “Until recently prices were 
depressed by the presence of budget hotels 
but residents within the garden square may 
see the value of their property rise by up to 
10 per cent and those living on the same 
terrace by as much as 20 per cent" 

The story is similar in the Paddington 
area, already undergoing development 
Owners of hostels and hotels are being 
tempted into selling to developers who are 
making generous offers, knowing that they 
can still see a healthy return on their invest- 
ment. 

Even though investors from the Far East 
are thin on the ground these days, the ex- 
pats are a pretty demanding group. But not 
all of them are returning to the UK flush 
with funds. 

Colin Mackenzie of Hamptons Interna- 
tional, who deals mostly with buyers' in- 
quiries, says that while those in banking 
and financial services can now afford large 
houses and even small estates, the civil en- 
gineer is being forced to sell. “The gravy 
train has stopped for them. The construc- 
tion industry has come to a halt and Hong 
Kong airport is finished so they are return- 
ing without jobs and often decide now is 
the time to sell and rent instead." 

The third category is the perennial ex- 
pal who might be off to Japan or Singapore 
who wants an idyllic country cottage that 
can be used as family bolthole and a holi- 
day let 

The Surrey estate of Sir Archibald Hamil- 
ton, the Conservative MP, is for sale for the 
first time in more than 100 years. The 
Snowdenham Estate, near Brantley, has 
been in Archie Hamilton's family since 
1874. 

The main house is 17th century, and ac- 
cording to FPD Savflls, the selling agents, it 
is rare for a classic house with hundreds of 
acres of land so close to London to come 
on to the market. 

The asking price is in excess of £4.25 m. 




Room at the top: David 
and his partner were 
determined to find 
somewhere with a roof 
terrace, as Marco’s 
passion is plants. Phil 
Carvosso helped them 
find the ideal flat 

Photograph: Ntcota Kurtz 
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ffs inexpensive, elegant and camgointo the- 
conservatory when you get a proper sofa. 
Rosalind Russell on wicker furniture 


Wicker is a very obliging mate- 
rial. Furniture made from it 
tends to be cheaper than the 
sprung-interior sort And when 
you have enough money to in- 
vest in some serious sofas, the 
wicker - or rattan, or bamboo 
- shuffles off dutifully into the 
garden or conservatory and 
takes on a new lease of life. 

It also suits almost every- 
one’s pocket and aspirations, 
from the pricey Marston & 
Langioger lounger, seen in all 
the classiest conservatories, to 
the astonishingly varied and 
very reasonably priced range 
from The Pier. 

Marston & Langinger's col- 
lection, which definitely falls 
into the Old Rectory/small 
country mansion bracket, is 
made from English willow, 
handmade around a steel 
frame. The quality of the willow 
and the highly trained weavers 
account for their position at the 
top end of the market, accord- 
ing to the firm. 

Thinner weave and incon- 
sistent quality of rattan and 
wicker imported from abroad 
make rivals less durable. An 
M&L lounger costs £410 (more 
if painted) and the matching 
footstool is a further £200. The 
cushions cost another £138 and 
£121, in a stripe or plain fabric 
respectively. The total is £869 
(add £90 if your taste runs to a 
Racing Green, or Duck Egg 
Blue paint finish). 

More impoverished gents 
and ladies with shorter legs 
can buy a five-piece wicker 
suite in white from The Pier for 
£393, including cushions in 
turquoise. The set includes two 
armchairs, a sofa, coffee table 
and end table and would look 
just as smart in a first-time 
buyer's sitting room as in a sun 
lounge. The Pier also sells 
white-painted bedroom furni- 
ture - very girly, but pretty - 
which includes a single head- 
board at £85, an armoire at £393 


and a n/ghtstandf at £85. 

The Pier has also jazzed up 
wicker with strong colours in foe 
form of a six-drawer storage 
chest. The frame is made of 
wood, while therirawers (either 
six, eight or four/dep ending on - 
preference) are of wicker, 
painted orange, lime green, 
French blue and navy, just over 
32 inches high: £125. 

The range includes every- 
thing from a Chow Chair , in 
various colours, at £29, to a 
more formal and traditional 
hand-woven wicker and carved 
solid-wood sofa at £395* 
including cushions. 

Ocean probably has the 
most chic, contemporary look in 
wicker and metal furniture. 
Low, streamlined and very Club 
Gass airport lounge (the next 
look on from loft), the Lux has 
curvy arms with dose- woven 
wicker side panels following 
the wave. The sofa is £495 plus 
£295 for cushions (a choice of 
five colours), £295 for the arm- 
chair (phis £95 for cushions) and 
£89 for a dining chair. 

Most gardening catalogues 
now feature conservatory 
furniture too. In the Tradition- 
al Gardening Company’s 
brochure, tucked between rotary 
scarifiers and rubber knee pads, 
are two styles of rattan furniture. 

The high-backed President 
sofa costs £365 plus £79.95 for 
the cushion and the matching 
armchair is £225 plus £44.95. Just 
a bit cheaper is the Jakarta sofa 
at £325 plus £74.95 and match- 
ing chair at £179.95 plus £39.95. 

Cheaper still, and cheerful, 
is the folding bamboo furniture 
from Windrush Mill. The table 
and chairs can be bought sep- 
arately, or as a set for £195. They 
can be packed flat for storage 
when the sun stops shiniqg. 

If you are considering buy- 
ing any wicker, rattan or bam- 
boo furniture with a view to 
t aking it to a second, or retire- 
ment, home abroad, take note. 
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There are oo 


problems book- 
a squash 

peak =- 

times for 
owners of The 
Dower House, 
near JDminster 
in . Somerset. 

• The ■ house ' : : 

with its 

' own purpose- 

St, wiT^ption area, shower, doakrooms and vievrtng bak^,'; 
TTwrestorei^tched, 17th-century listed house, also has 
roonjtorecepticra rooms (with inglenookfirepl^es m the drawing-.;, 
and ritting-^S), al 7 ft 6 m kitchen with a walk-in pantry, aadlaur^ 
.dryaiSty robins. Outside, there is a 


57222). 




Ocean (above) has a chic look; Marston & Langjnger (below) falls into the country mansion bracket 


The British Association of 
Removers warns that some 
countries look on imported 
cane furniture with as much 
enthusiasm as Britain does on 
a suspected case of rabies. 

Quarantine authorities may 
insist the furniture is fumigated 
at your exp ease, which is quite 
costly. The BAR is happy to 
advise on what may and may not 
be accepted in various countries. 

The other drawback to 
wicker furniture - usually the 
looser-weave style - is that m 
central heating, it is prone to 
creak like an old set of corsets. 
Which can be quite discon- 
certing if you are in the room 
by yourself and the opposite 
chair sounds as though it has an 
unseen occupant But it is a 
small price to pay for imagin- 
ing yourself on a balmy hotel 
terrace in Goa with a gin, lime 
and soda in your hand. 


It can take years 
to be accepted 
for membership 
of some golf 
clubs - but not 
for a buyer of 1 
Oliver Court, 
which overlooks 
the St Mellion 
international 
golf-course In 
Cornwall, the 
first course in' 
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Britain to be designed by Jack Nicklaus. Ownership of the five^ed-- 
room house indudes two residential memberships of the Golf and Court- - 
tty Club. The main rooms have an uninterrupted view of fairways and 
parkland. The interior, which was finished in 1 993, has been band-paint-; 
ed and decorated by Lyn Grice. The 21ft 6 in sitting-room has a deep, 
slate-lined inglenook fireplace and the 19ft kitchen is.fitted with. top 
of-the-range equipment. The gardens lie on a soutb-fecipg dope, £375,000 ■ 
through Punch & Roche (01752 223933), . : - 


•r. / 
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Marston & Langinger 0171-824 
8818; The Pier mail order 0171- 
3145004; Ocean orderline 0800 
132 985; The Traditional Garden 
Companv 0870 600 3366; 
Windrush Mill 01993 770456; 
British Association of Removers 
0181-861 3331. 


As May warms 
up and thoughts 
turn lightly to 
your own 
swimming-pool, 
free of leisure- 
centre-strength 
chlorine and 
other people’s 
children, Wil- 
gate House 
nearFaversham 
in Kent may 

prove to be just the thing. The white-painted, detached Victorian bouse, 
in a quiet semi-rural area, has a heated pool in the garden. The three 
reception-room, four-bedroom property has a number of outbuildings, 
including a double garage with loft space above. And should enthusi- 
asm for the pool pall, you can go for a ride instead: there is a timber 
stable block for three horses. The guide price is £275,000, through Strutt 
& Parker (01227 451123). 


TEL: 0171 293 2222 


PROPERTY: RESIDENTIAL 


FAX: 0171 293 2505 


To Let 


lb Let 


London Property 


London Property 


Somerset 


London and Orient 


PROPERTIES LTD 


TOWER BRIDGE 5 mins. Lux 2 bed 2 bath Q/L & Saviours Dock. Balcony. Boner. H . V * ■ ' “ • I 

Parking £Z60pw ■ ' I 

W9 Large 2 bed 2 bath. Parking. Barter. Nr lube. Carbon Gob Tfennu/Gym H I 

BARBICAN Lax 2 bed in quiet dcvL 3rd Floor. Lift. Porter. Nr Tube. U/F £310pw : ■ ' - ; 

BANK Large Lux 1 bed. Moments from Bank of England- F/F. NrTibc £S25pw • -J ■ 

WAPPTNG Large 2 bed 2 bath O/L River. Porter. Parting. Leisure FariKties. U/F. dHBalV . .^K 

MARBLE ARCH Large 2 bed 2 bath. Period Building. Nr Tube. Close Hyde Fart 4^ • 

F/F 065pw 

CLERKENWELL Large Lux 2 bed opavasum. 24hr porter. CommunaJ feted function i 

room. F/F_„ ; DSOpw 1 

BARBICAN 3 bed study THoose. Private Garden. Nr Tube. Part Funusbed £475p« ■ "■» ' a — ■ 

OTY Brand New 2 bed 2 bath Ni Sr Pauls. 7th Door. Huge Rooffcnace. 4 Portman MeWS South 

DOCKLANDS Superb 4 bed 3 bath THoose. River Views. Private Garden. Leisure LOnaon WU1 VAU 

Fadliries. Nr DLR B* 9 Spw (e j Q171 629 5401 

SW1 Brand New 2 bed 2 bath. F/F. Victoria Station 2 mins. Porter. Parking. .... ecn - 

uft ^*»pw 01/ 1 wy hay/ 



THE 

ESTATE 

OFFICE 


HAMPSTEAD, NW3. A one bedroom, in purpose-built block, good condition. 

Close to tube £250pw 

BAKER STREET, NWl. A two bedroom, first floor flat in a purpose-built block, 
minutes away from Regents Park and Tube £325pw 

MAID A VALE. W9. A two bedroom, plus study, on the fourth floor of a popular 
mansion block. Available unfurnished £375pw 

MAIDA VALE, W9. A three bedroom duplex apartment with south facing terrace. 
Full of character t42Spw 

MAIDA VALE, W9. A stunning, three bedroom top floor flat in period conversion. 
Wooden floors, newly refurbished, communal gardens. Furnished or 
unfurnished £500pw ' 


Lofts 


BUTLER HOUSE, 51 CURTAIN ROAD EC2 

Central Shoreditch - Next to the City 

(easy walk to Barbican, Liverpool Street and Moorgate) 


HIGH SPEC LOFTS WITH WELL DESIGNED KITCHENS, 
BATHROOMS, WOODEN FLOORS & EXPOSED BRICK. 


Prices from £185,000 


View today Sat 16 & Sun 17 May between 12 and 4pm 


For brochure contact Sterling Ackroyd: 0171 251 0770 
or telephone David Phillips & Co: 0171 483 2281 


KX2TGSRTDE 

CHARD 
BOhKsnssn' ft 


MEWS COTTAGES 
Price* from £55,000 - £62,950 I 
Sales office 01460 66469 I 

THE M. J- JEAffES GROUP 

SB Fora Straot, Chard , SotmrwtTAZD iQA 
forty years of fine 'Building 
www.jcjdatacomm.oo.uk/tnQ 


Overseas Property 


IN YOUR FACE 
LIVING SPACE 


SPAIN'S 


vtng 


CLERKENW ELL I 


56 Abbey Gardens 
St John's Wood 
London NWS 9AT 
Fax: 0171 372 6056 


BAYSWATER, W2. A stunning, newly refurbished, 3 bedroom, huge kitchen, 
wooden floors, two bathrooms. Funusbed or unfurnished £600pw 


TEL: 0171 328 7474 


eel the ziggurat - 


Auctions 


C- HOWARD KING 
O PARTNERS 


O FAB 


SURREY; ADDLESTONE. Attracttv* 
om badraontM hem* In <wM 
print* dmwtopmmtL Eh y 
maemm m U2S, w & hmkw. 
10 mtnutn from BR. Fufly ntnU 
hHcbno <rtth Hteo wHOu Mdga 


Mainly By Order of the Mortgagees 
including Halifax Pic 

Three day auction covering the North West 
& North East 

19th May - Stakis Windmill Hotel, Leeds - 
25 Lots - 0839 772201 


20th May - Haydock Park Racecourse, 
Haydock - 99 Lots - 0839 772202 
21st May - Ramside Hall Hotel, Durham - 
39 Lots - 0839 772203 
For catalogues, please telephone the 
relevant numbers above 


Th e Int ernational 
Letting Agency 

Borne s * Ether ■ Riehaamd 

TO LET 

Oradaoting Ba i won dBrii^ 
&300-£2j DOpaa 
Ghetto rfnwrgbefawmid 


FMWncw Hwnfie Bargain *t 
only £600 pem. Ptmoa 01332 
346586WBS1 1483B0 twiyttna) 


ec2 - 1230 sq tt. i'Mjc 

;pci ; ed b-ck ,vccd C 2 S( 
ec2 - iQX - iq. it.. wr>qd i!; 
>30 sc. ft is £2 50 , OCX) 

ol - ZbO.V .:3 b i'oT W-Xt t-c 
ick. siC'i! £470,000 


32-33 COWCROSS 
STREET, LONDON 
EC1M 6DB 


Shoe Factory, 
NO SHOE 

boxes: 


COSTA eUNCA 

Ewhonga Bate ■ 231.94 Phtt ; 12-3.1997 

Al types of pitpertyowaltobte:. plots, apartments, 
bungetows, semi cJetodied vacs end luxury 
residences. New/tescde 

FREEHOLD PROPERTY 
PRICES FROM £25,000 - £1 ,000,000 
ENG BUIE SKY HOMES FOR Rili COLOUR 
BROCHURE AND CURRENT UST OF COLOUR RESALES 

Arateods Form. Soncombe. Stroud, Slot. GU> 7NG 

IQ-CALL - 0345 023908 (YOU PAY LOCAL RAID 
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FRENCH PROPERTY HEWS I 
mowWy. (or your (im cony 1 

Phono (0,81) 947 1834 or 
HRp:\\mw.(ronch-proparry- 
niw.com 


Greece 




Wimbledon 


Tel: 0171 250 1550 
Fas 0171 253 1024 


Shell lofts from 

iT 99.000 


France 


SUN. SEA AND SILENCE. Baautf- 
M old bornaa in mo uanl nowt- 

bn Ion. From sajJOO. A tew 
Awdy rawed. For fllintratad 
■Hand fa rther tnfomnOon: 0181 
700 6372. 


SUMMER LEE 3 Bod Mum. all 
mod con*, etoao KiSffiWimtto- 
don num. Only E1000.0Q pm Ttl 
01815400994. 


property sales + lettings 


FRANCE 

Suruty Languedoc 


NSv- 


MALLORCA 


fax 0 I?-. 25- 56 6 f 


Telephone: 

0181 948 4314 


Cab as this number coa Mpftwi cheap rate 49p mtfi ut jll otter time, 
far j Fawrf Usl «Nj nay mete a huger caU 
cjH the numbers above 


East Aiiglia 


COUNTRY HOUSES & Cottagaa En 
Suftodi & Es«a«. Patar Andrawa 
0,440 740093 



THIS NEWSPAPER AND YOU 


STTOKE NEWINOTON N19 Lad taw 
in bad apartmaoa wnalntag In 


tha cdy. Ruad UWiana. wooctwi 
floor* end b« CM. Soma wm 
paflo or real Mtneo. Mdaa ftwn 

rewourmnoa wotet tee 

73Z7 


[Hampstead & Higbgate| | Northumbria 


FREE - Abbom 40 pao* fax oolow 
Homaflndar BrachuraL HXT* t* 
prepare** T.'out Norton, 4 Suf. 
folk. E2S.000 to 000X100- T*d. 
01984 7808:8 


SUPERB HEATH VIEWS PPSWf-.W NORTH UMBRI A HOME FINDERS 

|mg Gonffll 4 OMkogm For B pmoul IXlWBlBBlffl W- E. ANGLIA ■ IDEAL 3 BED rotroat 

llu. 1 rawpWtMWwonn.awe vica from Na wqurtl a to Eito- on MyWe priwMl UUfaid. TOtl 
bam *hewar. cSSOKTatBi 348 burgb. Call 01888 216539 tor road, pool 8 baorfan TBL 0182, 

B900, no aganl Into, maflon. 788461 .TBSZn. F*e 788244. 


ihrMfcim, . Prwjv On opper Rikt 
S cnn bctaces Ncwtmra and 
Lbmfiocv Send, cnobitaHe wah 
tadm crtlNK ia nfage ccmic. Mil 
■uKUkhif lion: rrcntd* mpmed 
sed*e£l nanoined. Tte tetexia. 
hsiiiMoiu. tbnngb knug hub. filial 
kudus, aulit} tonai. awwmiiY? 
EJcntal | wjw mn U swdea, 
tuduog pod tlniiilnuiil M* tVnn 
i>23; ruuackn. 

Tab 61686 688727 


HACKNEY ES. SELECTION Ot 2 
badapmonanfr nawbreo m aatad 
bom YOMn a 3 am ay Oaorgian 
houaa. Pramtaantiy tocatad: 
ctoaa to ahop*. o a n ap ort and 
ammanlOM. Fttad kttchtm. bNt* 
raonn, anraBa ab owar a. aeon- 
orar 7 Mattie oni reaidanr* (BL 
PrieaktromCBOJRB. TM0W1 988 
7397 


. . Colour Property 
appears every Sunday. 
50%. 0 / Independent 
on Saturday readers 
are currently buying 
their own home. 

To advertise call 


If you have a complaint about an item in this 
newspaper which concerns inaccuracy, intrusion, 
harassment or discrimination, 
write to the editor about it. 


' S' % 


If you're still dissatisfied you can write to the 
Press Complaints Commission, 
an independent organisation established to uphold 
an editorial Code of Practice for the Press. 




The Property 
Team on 
0171 293 2302 
or 0171 293 23431 


ONE BEBftOOU PLAT. W14 E178 
PW Can Shfatocn 0171 2*4 88B9 


THIS NEWSPAPER ABIDES BY THE P CCt DECISIONS 

P<€ 

1 SALISBURY SQUARE LONDON EC4V 8AE 
Telephone 0171 3 Fi 1248 Faam«lc0l71 353 8355 

7Ws sport has hem dnnutvd by ihe publisher 
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